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THE STREETS OF EDINBURGH 



case with the High Street The mansions m the lanterns, viere ordered to be hung up, by such peN 
diverging streets, narrow, steep, gloomy, and ill sons and in such places as the magistrates should 
ventilated, became penlous abodes in times of Are appoint, there to Lontmuc burning for the sime of 
orpesalence lour hours — /< irom ti\e till nine odock in the 

Those who dwelt in the upper storeys avoided evening 
the toil of descending the steep wheel stiirs that In consequence of the gre it assiduitv ot the 
led to the street, and the entire of the house Provost (Archibald Doughs of Kilspindie), the 
hold was flung from the windows, regardless of who lown Council added to his annual allowance xoo 
or what might be below, especially after nightfall , Scots for his clothing and sputry, with two hogs 
hence the cnes of ‘ Haud your hand* “Get heads of wine lor his greater state, and soon afui 



IHC OLD IRON CHURCH {frmtmEnermuew Imots Iluto*} 0/ Fdmhm^k ) 


out o the gait or Gat lez liau ' a shout another ^tt was pas<!cd, ordaining thit the (ma’c) 
copied from the French were incessant Another servants of the inhibit ints should attend him with 
source of filth and annoy inie was the (irrumstame lighted toichcs from thf vespcis or evening prayers 
that every inhabitant had his own dunghill m the to his own house 

street opposite his own door while the thorough But des|)itc the Arts quoted the streets were not 
fares were further encumbered ind encroached thoroughly c Icared or ( le ined for more than sixty 
upon by outside stone stairs many of which still v ears xf ter AV ienKin„J imes\ I , having celebrated 
remain Under these were kq t swine which were his ni irri i*,e w ith \nne of Denmaik, on the sand 
allowed to roam the streets (as in old Pans) and October t^Sq was about to return home, he wrote 
act the part of scavengers and be alternately the one of his characteristic epistles to the Provost, 
pets and the terror of the children Alexander Clark of Bilbirnie — “ Here wt arc 

By Arts of Council 15 th October, iSS3“5 drinking and driving in the auld way,’ and adding, 
the mounds of household ^ irb ige were ordained for God s sake see a things are rtcht at our hame- 
to be removed, the swine to be prevented from comin^^ ’ James did not wish to be exposed m 
being a pest in the streets, in which hov.ets or the t)es of his fore gn attendants, and he alludes 
26 
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'^ipedally to the removal of the numerous middens^ 
the r^ir of the toads and streets^ and also the 
expected hospitality of the dtyi as we find that 
soon after the inhabitants were assessed to support 
the queen and her retinue till Hoiyrood Palace was 
prepared to receive her. They were also compelled 
to defray their proportion of the expense of his 
return. 

Five years before this, in 1584, to prevent the 
incessant broils and riots that took place in High 
Street and elsewhere at night, it was enacted that 
by ten o’clock forty strokes should be given on the 
great bell, after which any person found abroad was 
to be imprisoned during the magistrates* pleasure, 
and fined forty shillings Scots ; while for the better 
regulation of the nightly watch the city was divided 
into thirty quarters, over each of which the magis- 
trates appointed two commanders, one a merchant, 
the other a craftsman, as also an officer to summon 
the citizens occasionally to take into consideration 
the affairs connected with these several divisions. 
(Council Register.) 

And now to glance briefly at the fulziesy or com- 
bats, for so were they named of old, of which the 
High Street has been the scene. 

Apart from the famous brawl named Cleanse 
the Causeway,” already described, and that in which 
the Laird of Stainhouse fell with the French in 
1560, a considerable amount of blood has been 
shed in this old thoroughfare. 

After the battle of Melrose, in 1526, there en- 
sued a deadly feud between the border clans of 
Scott and Kerr, which culminated in the slaughter 
of Sir Walter Scott of Branxholm and Buccleuch, 
by the Kerrs, in October, 1551, in the High Street. 

Bards long shall tell 
How Lord Walter fell ! 

When startled burghers fled afxr 
The furies of the Border war. 

When the streets of High Dunedin 
Saw lances gleam and falchions redden. 

And heard the slogan’s deadly yell— 

Then the chief of Branxholm fell !” 

Nor was the feud between these two families 
stanched till forty-five years later, when the chiefs 
of both paraded the High Street with their fol- 
lowers amicably, but it was expected their first 
meeting would decide their quarrel 
. On the 24th of November, 1567, about two in 
the afternoon, the Laird of Airth and Sir John 
Wemyss of that ilk “met upon the Hie Gait of 
Edinburgh,** according to Birrel, “ and tjiey and 
tlieir followers fought a bloody skirmish, when 
many were hurt on both sides by shot of pistol.’* 

On this the Privy Council issued, but in vain, 


an edict against the wearing of culverins, dags> 
pistolets, or other “ firewerks.” 

The latter seem to have been adopted or in use 
earlier in Scotland than in the sister kingdom. At 
the raid of the Redswire, the English archers were 
routed by the volleys of the Scottish hackbuttiers ; 
and here we find, as the author of “Domestic 
Annals ’* notes, “ that sword and buckler were at 
this time (1567) the ordinary gear of gallant men 
in England — a comparatively harmless furnishing ; 
but we see that small fire-arms were used in Scot- 
land.’* 

On the 7th December, three years after this, the 
Hoppringles and Elliots chanced to encounter in 
the same place — ^hostile parties knew each other 
well then by their badges, livery, and banners — and 
a terrible slaughter would have ensued had not the 
armed citizens, according to the “ Diurnal of Oc- 
currents,*’ redd — Le.y separated — them by main 
force. 

A feud, which for many years disturbed the 
upper valley of the Tweed, resulted in a tulzie in 
the streets which is not without some picturesque 
details. It was occasioned by the slaughter 
of Veitch of Dawick’s son, in June, 1590, by or 
through James Tweedie of Drummelzier, to revenge 
which, James Veitch younger of Synton, and 
Andrew Veitch, brother of the Laird of Tourhope, 
slew John Tweedie, tutor of Drummelzier and bur- 
gess of Edinburgh, as he walked in the public 
streets. Too much blood had been shed now for 
the matter to end there. 

The Veitches were arrested, but the Laird ot 
Dawick came to the rescue with 10,000 merks’ bail, 
and their liberation was ordered by the king ; but 
they were barely free before they effected the 
slaughter of James Geddes of Glenhegden, head 
or chief of his family, with whom they, too, 
were at feud ; and the recital of this crime, as 
given in the “Privy Council Record,” affords a 
curious insight into the modus operandi of a day- 
light brawl in the streets at that time. We modernise 
it thus : — 

James Geddes, being in Edinburgh for the space 
of some eight days, openly and publicly met. al- 
most daily in the High Street, the Laird of Drum- 
melzier. The latter* fearing an attack, albeit that 
Geddes was always alone, planted spies and re- 
tainers about the house in which he lived and 
other places to which he was in the habit of repair- 
ing. It chanced that on the 29th of December, 
1592, James Geddes being in the Cowgate, getting 
his horse shod at the booth of David Lindsay, and 
being altogether careless of his safety, Dramtnelzier 
was informed of his whereabouts, and dividing all 
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his own fiiendsfuid servants into two armed parties, 
set forth on slanghter intent 

He directed his brothers John and Robert 
Tweedie, Porteous- of Hawkshaw, Crichton of 
Quarter, and others, to Conn’s Close, which was 
directly opposite to the smith’s booth ; while he, 
aocompanM by John and Adam Tweedie, sons of 
the Crudeman of Dura, passed to the Kirk (of Field) 
Wynd, a little to the westward of the booth, to cut 
off the victim if he hewed a way to escape ; but as 
he was seen standing at the booth door with hui 
back to them, they shot him down with their 
pistols in cold blood, and left him lying dead on 
the spot. 

For this the Tweedies were imprisoned in the 
Castle; but they contrived to compromise the 
mattcy with the king, making many fair promises ; 
yet when he was resident at St James’s, in i6ii, 
he heard that the feud and the fighting in Upper 
Tweeddale were as bitter as ever. 

On the 19th of January, 1594, a sharp tulzie, or 
combat, ensued in the High Street between the 
Earl of Montrose, Sir James Sandilands, and others. 
To explain the cause of this we must refer to 
Calderwood, who tells us that on the 13th of 
February, in the preceding year, John Graham of 
Halyards, a Lord of Session (a kinsman of Mon- 
trose), was passing down Leith Wynd, attended by 
three or four score of armed men for his protection, 
when Sir James Sandilands, accompanied by his 
friend Ludovic Duke of Lennox, with an armed 
company, met him. As they had recently been 
in dispute before the Court about some Temple 
lands, Graham thought he was about to be at- 
tacked, and prepared to make resistance. The 
duke told him to proceed on his journey, and that 
no one would molest him; but the advice was 
barely given when some stray shots were fired by 
the party of the judge, who was at once attacked, 
and fell wounded. He was borne bleeding into 
an adjacent house, whither a French boy, page to 
Sir Alexander Stewart, a friend of Sandilands, fol- 
lowed, and plunged a dagger into him, thus ending 
a lawsuit according to the taste of the age. 

Hence it was that when, in the following year, 
John Earl of Montrose — a noble then about fifty 
years old, who had been chancellor of the jury that 
condemned the Regent Morton, and moreover was 
Lord High Chancellor of the kingdom — met Sir 
James Sandilands in the High Street, he deemed 
it his duty to avenge the death of the Laird of 
Halyards. On the first arrival of the earl in Edin. 
burgh Sir James had been strongly recommended 
by his friends to quit it, as his enemies were too 
strong for him ; but instead of doing so he desired 


the aid and assistance of all his khiMiiett tid 
friends, who joined him foithwith, and the two 
parties meeting on the 19th of January, near the 
Salt Txon, a general attack with sworda and hidt* 
buts began. One account states that John, Maihtr 
of Montrose (and father of the great Marquis), first 
began the fray ; another that it was begun by Sir 
James Sandilands, who was cut down and severely 
wounded by more than one musket-shot, and 
would have been slain outright but for tlte valcair 
of a friend named Captain Lockhart The \ord 
Chancellor was in great peril, for the cdrabat was 
waged furiously about him, and, according to the 
“ Histone of King James the Sext” he was driven 
back fighting “ to the College of J ustice (f.4r., the 
Tolbooth). The magistrates of the town 'with 
fencible weapons separatit the parties for that time ; 
and the greatest skaith Sir James gat j on his party, 
for he himself was left for dead, and a cousin- 
german of his, callit Crawford of Kerse, was slain, 
and many hurt.” On the side of the earl only one 
was killed, but many were wounded. 

On the lytli of June, 1605, there was fought in 
the High Street a combat between the Lairds of 
Edzell and Pittarrow, with many followers on both 
sides. It lasted, says Balfour in his Anna/eSf from 
nine at night till two next morning, with loss and 
many injuries. The Privy Council committed the 
leaders to prison. 

The next tulzie of which we read arose from the 
following circumstance : — 

Captain James Stewart (at one time Earl of 
Arran) having been slain in 1596 by Sir James 
Douglas of Parkhead, a natural son of the Regent 
Morton, who cut off his head at a place called 
Catslack, and carried it on a spear, “ leaving his 
body to be devoured by dogs and swine;*' this 
act was not allowed to pass unrevenged by the 
house of Ochiltree, to which the captain — who had 
been commander of the Royal Guard — belonged. 
But as at that time a man of rank in Scotland 
could not be treated as a malefactor for slaughter 
committed in pursuance of a feud, the offence was 
expiated by an assythement The king strove 
vainly to effect a reconciliation ; but for years the 
Ix>rds Ochiltree and Douglas (the latter of whom 
was created Lord Torthorwald in 1590 by Jam^ 
VI.) were at open variance. 

It chanced that, on the 14th of July, ifioflf. Lord 
Torthorwald was walking in the High Street a 
little* below the Cross, between six and seven in 
the mprning, alone and unattended, when he sud- 
denly met William Stewart, a nephew of the min 
he had slain. Unable to restrain the sodden rage 
that filled him, Stewart drew Bis sword, and ere 
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Tofthorwald could defend himself, ran him through 
' the body, and slew him on the spot 

Stewart fled from the city, and of him we hear 
DO more ; but the Privy Council met twice to con- 
sider what should be done now, for all the Doug- 
lases were taking arms to attack the Stewarts of 
Ochiltree. Hence the Council issued imperative 
orders that the Earl of Morton, James Commen- 
dator of Melrose, Sir George and Sir Archibald 
Douglas his uncles, William Douglas younger of 
Drumlanrig, Archibald Douglas of Tofts, Sir James 
Dundas of Arniston, and others, who were breath- 
ing vengeance, should keep within the doors of 
their dwellings, orders to the same effect being 
issued to Lord Ochiltree and all his friends. 

“ There is a remarkable connection of murders 
recalled by this locking transaction,” says a his- 
torian. ** Not only do we ascend to Torthorwald’s 
^slaughter of Stewart in 1596, and Stewart’s deadly 
prosecution of Morton to the scaffold in 1581 ; but 
William Stewart was the son of Sir William Stewart 
who was slain by the Earl of Bothwell in the Black- 
friars Wynd in 1588.” 

A carved marble slab in the church of Holyrood, 
between two pillars on the north side, still marks 
the grave of the first lord, who took his title from 
the lonely tower of Torthorwald on the green brae, 
between Lockerbie and Dumfries. It marks also 
the grave of his wife, Elizabeth Carlyle of that ilk, 
and bears the arms of the house of Douglas, 
quartered with those of Carlyle and Torthorwald, 
namely, beneath a chief charged with three pellets, 
a saltire proper, and the crest, a star, with the in- 
scription : — 

** Heir lyis ye nobil and poten Lord James Dovglas, Lord 
of Ciurlell and Torthorall, vha maried Daime Eliezabeth 
Cairlell, air and heretrix yalof ; vha vas slaine in Edinburghe 
ye xiiii. day of Ivly, in ye ceier of God 1608— vas slain in 
48 ze. L. I. D. E. C.” 

The guides often read this epitaph to visitors to 
the Abbey ; but few know the series of tragedies of 
which that slab is the closing record. 

In the year 1705, Archibald Houston, Writer to 
the Signet in Edinburgh, was slain in the High 
Street. As factor for the estate of Braid, the pro- 
perty of his nephew, he had incurred the anger of 
Kennedy of Auchtyfardel, in Lanarkshire, by failing 
to pay some portion of Bishop’s rents, and Houston 
had been “ put to the horn ” for this debt On the 
2oth March, 1705, Kennedy and his two sons left 
their residence in the Castle Hill, to go to the usual 
promenade of the time, the vicinity of the Cross. 
They met, Houston, and used violent langu&ge, to 
which he was not slow in retorting. Then Gilbert 
Kennedy, Auchtyfarders son, smote him on the 


free, while the idlers flocked around them. Blows 
with a cane were exchanged, on which Gilbert Ken- 
nedy drea* his sword, and, running Houston through 
the body, gave him a wound of which he soon 
died. He was outlawed, but in time returned 
home, and succeeded to his father’s estate. Ac- 
cording to Wodrow’s ** Analecta,” he became mor- 
bidly pious, and having exasperated thereby a 
servant maid, she gave him some arsenic with his 
breakfast of bread-and-milk, in 1730, and but for 
the aid of a physician would have avenged the 
slaughter of Houston near the Market Cross in 
1705. 

One of the last brawls in which swords were 
drawn in the High Street occurred in the same 
year, when under strong external professions of 
rigid Sabbath observance and morose sanctity of 
manner there prevailed much of secret debauchery, 
that broke forth at times. On the evening of the 
2nd of February there had assembled a party in 
Edinburgh, whom drinking and excitement had so 
far carried away that nothing less than a dance in 
the open High Street would satisfy them. Among 
the party were Ensign Fleming of the Scots 
Brigade in the Dutch service, whose father. Sir 
James Fleming, Knight, had been Lord Provost in 
1681 ; Thomas Barnet, a gentleman of the Horse 
Guards; and John Galbraith, son of a merchant in 
the city. The ten o’clock bell had been tolled in 
the Tron spire, to warn all good citizens home ; 
and these gentlemen, with other bacchanals, were 
in full frolic at a part of the street where there was 
no light save such as might fall from the windows 
of the houses, when a sedan chair, attended by two 
footmen, one of whom bore a lantern, approached. 

In the chair was no less a personage than David 
Earl of Leven, General of the Scottish Ordnance, 
and member of the Privy Council, proceeding on 
his upward way to the Castle of which he was 
governor. It was perilous work to meddle with 
such a person in those times, but the ensign and his 
friends were in too reckless a mood to think of 
consequences; so when Galbraith, in his dance 
reeled against one of the footmen, and was warned 
off with an imprecation, Fleming and his friend of 
the Guards said, “ It would be brave sport to over- 
turn the sedan in the inud.” At once they assailed 
the earl’s servants, and smashed the lantern. His 
lordship spoke indignantly from his chair; then 
drawing his sword, Fleming plunged it into one 
of the footmen ; but he and the others were over- 
powered and captured by th^ spectators. 

The young **rufilers,” on learning the rank of 
the man they had insulted, were naturally greatly 
alarmed, and Fleming dreaded the loss of his com- 
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Privy Coundl (as its record attests), and thus to 
obtain their liberty. 

During the preceding century the abduction of 
women and girls was no uncommon thing m Edin- 
burgh. On the 8th December, 1608, Margaret 
Stewart, a widow, complained to the Privy Council 
riiat^ as she was walking home from her booth to her 


beset her, with six men armed like himself, with 
swords, gauntlets, steel bonnets, and plate sleeve^ 
and Violently took the child from her, despite her 
tears apd manifold supplicationa 
For this Geddes was outlawed ; and soon after 
the Privy Council was compelled to renew some 
old enactment concerning in the 
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High Street and other thorou^fares, where they 
indulged in wild humours and committed heinous 
crimes. At this time — x6ii — the old system of 
lighting had ceased to exist ; and afler twilight the 
main street and those narrow steep alleys, like stone 
chasms, diverging from it, were all sunk in Cim- 
merian gloom, into which no man ventured to 
penetrate without his sword and lantern. 

In 1631 the Town Council passed an Act for- 
bidding all women to wear plaids over their heads 
or faces, under a penalty of £$ Scots and forfeiture 
of the garment But so little attention was paid 
to the Act by ladies, some of whom were of 
rank, that the incensed Council in 1633 passed a 
new one, strictly enjoining all women, of whatei^tr 
quality^ not to wear a plaid under pain of corporal 
punishment, and granted liberty to any person 
to seize and appropriate the plaid as their own 
property. 

As the fair offenders paid not the least attention 
to these ridiculous Acts, in 1636 the Provost, David 
Aikenhead, and the Council, passed a thundering 
enactment, that no females residing in their juris- 
diction should either wear plaids or cover their 
faces with anything whatsoever, velvet masks not 
being uncommon among Scottish ladies in those 
days. Thus runs the ukase 
“ Forsaemikell as, notwithstanding of divers and 
sundrie laudabill actes and statutis, maid be the 
Provost, Baillies, and Counsall of this Buigh in 
former tymes, discharing that barbarous and un- 
civill habitte of women wearing plaids ; zit, such 
has been the impudencie of monie of them, that 


they have continewit the fbresaid barbarous habitte, 
and has added thereto the wearing of their gownes 
and petticottes about their heads and faces, so that 
the same has become the ordinar habitte of all 
women within the cittie, to the general imputation of 
their sex, matrones not to be decerned from . . 
and lowse living women, to their owne dishonour 
and scandal of the cittie ; which the Provost, 
Baillies, and Counsall have taken into their serious 
consideration ; thairfore, have statute and ordaynit, 
&c., that none, of whatsomever degrie or qualitie, 
presume, after this day, under the payne of 
escheitt of the said plaids, not onlie be such as 
shall be appoyntit for that effect, but be all persons 
who shall challenge the same. And that nae women 
weir thair gownes or petticottes about thair heads 
and faces, under the payne of ten pundis to be 
payit by women of qualitie for the first fait, twenty 
pundis for the second, and under such furder paynes 
as sail pleas the Counsall to inflict upon them for 
the third fait; and under the payne of fourtie 
shillings to be payit be servandis and others of 
lower degrie for the first fait, five pundis for the 
second, and banishment from the cittie for' the 
third fait ; and ordaynes this present statute to be 
intimate throwgh this Burgh be Sound of Drum, 
that nane pretend ignorance hereof." 

The Act fell pointless, as did another passed in 
1648, against the coquettish Scottish mantiHa, and 
till nearly the close of the last century a tartan 
plaid, or screen, was the common head-dress of 
women of the lower order in Edinburgh, as every- 
where else in Scotland. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

THE HIGH STREET [continued.) 

The City in 1598— Fynes Moriiwn on the Manners of the Inhabitants— The " Lord " Ptwost of Edinbiirfrh^PoIice of the City— Taylor the Water 
Feet— Banquets at the Cross— The hard Case of the Earl of Traquair— A Visit of Hares— The Quack and his Acrobats— A Procession 01 
Covenanters— Early Suges and Street Coaches— Sale of a Dancing-girl— Constables appointed in 1703 -First Number of the Courant—Th^ 
CakdoHum Mereuty-Qanmg away of the strata of Street Filth— <Condition of old Houses. 


Before proceeding with the general history of the 
city, it may not be uninteresting to the reader if we 
quote the following description of the manners of 
the inhabitants in 1598, but to be taken under great 
reservation ; — 

•“ Myself," says Morison, in his “was 
at a knight’s house, who had many servants to 
attend him, that brought in his meat with* their 
heads covered with blew caps (/.^., bonnes), the 
table being more than half furnished with great 
platters of porridge, each having (in them) a little 
piece of sodden meat; and when the table was 


served, the servants sat down with us; but the 
upper mess, instead of porridge, had a pullet, with 
some prunes in the broth. And I observed no art 
of cookery, or fumitnre of household stuff, but 
rather a rude neglect of both, though myself and 
my companion, sent from the Governor of Berwick, 
about Bordering affairs, were entertained in their 
best manner. The Scots living then in factions, 
used to keep many followers', and so consumed their 
revenue of victuals, living in some want of money. 
They vulgarly eat hearth cakes of oats, but in cities 
have also wheaten bread, which for the most part 
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is bought by courtiers, gentlemen, and the best sleeves on the arms, and all other g^orments, 
sort of citizens. They drink pure annes, not with low the fashion of the women in Germany.” 
sugar, as we English, yet at feasts they put comfits On the 2o*n jf June, 1610, the Loid Provost of 
in the wine, after -the French manner ; but they Exlinbuigh eA.lal)ited to his Council two gowns, one 
had not our vintners* fraud to mix their wines. black, the other red, trimmed with sable, the gift 
« 1 did not see nor hear that they have any public of King James, as patterns of the robes to be worn 
inns, with signs hanging out ; but the better sort of by him and the bailies of the city ; and in 1667 
citizens brew ale (which will distemper a stranger’s Charles 11 . gave Sir Alexander Ramsay, Provost in 
body), and then some citizens will entertain pas- that year, a letter, stating that the chief magistrate 
sengers upon acquaintance or entreaty (/.^., intro- of Edinburgh should have the same precedence in 
duction). Their bedsteads were then like cupboards Scotland as the Mayor of London has in England, 
in the wall (/>., box beds), to be opened and shut and that ncf other ])rovost should have the tide of 
at pleasure, so we climbed up to our beds. They “Lord Provost”— a privilege which has, however, 
used but one sheet, open at the sides and top, but since been modified. 

close at the feet. When passengers go to bed, their The attention of King James, who never forgot 
custom is to present them a sleeping cup of wine the interests of his native city, was drawn in*]6i8 
at parting. The country people and merchants to two abuses in its police. Notwithstanding the 
used to drink largely, the gentlemen somewhat warning given by the fire of 1 584, it was still cus- 
more sparingly; yet the very courtiers, by night- tomary for “baxters and browsters” (/>., bakers 
meetings and entertaining any strangers, used to and brewers) to keep huge stacks of heather, whins, 
drink healths, not without excess ; and to speak the and peats, in the very heart of the High Street and 
truth without offence, the excess of drinking was other thoroughfares, to the great hazard of all adja- 
far greater among the Scots than the English. cent buildings, and many who were disposed to 

“ Myself being at the Court was invited by some erect houses within the walls were detened from 
gentlemen to supper, and being forewarned to fear doing so by the risks to be run ; while, moreover, 
this excess, would not promise to sup with them candle-makers and butchers were allowed to pursue 
but upon condition that my inviter would be my their avocations within the city, to the disgust and 
protection from large drinking. . . . The hu.s- annoyance of “ civil and honest neighbours, and of 
iiandmen in Scotland, the servants, and almost all the nobility and country pco])le,” who came in 
the country, did wear coarse cloth made at home, about their private affairs, and thus a royal procla- 
of grey or sky colour, and flat blew caps, very ination was issued against these abuses. The idea 
broad. "J’he merchants in cities were attired in of a cleaning department of police never occurred 
English or French cloth, of pale colour, or mingled to the good folk of those days ; hence, in the fol- 
black and blew. The gentlemen did wear English lowing year, the plan adopted was that each inha- 
cloth or silk, or light stuffs, little or nothing adorned bitant should keep clean that part of each street 
with silk lace, much less with Silver or gold ; and before his own bounds. 

all followed the French fashion, especially at In 1618 Edinburgh was visited by Taylor the 
Court. Water I*oet, and his description of it is as tnithful 

“ Gentlewomen marrietl did wear close upper as it is amusing : — “ So, leaving the castle, as it is 
bodies, after the (German manner, with large whale- both defensive against any opposition and magni- 
bone sleeves, after the French manner ; short fick for lodging and receijit, I de.scended lower to 
cloaks like the Germans, French hoods, and large the city, wherein I observed the fairest and good- 
falling bands about their necks. 'I'he unmarried of best street mine eyes ever beheld, for 1 did 
all sorts (?) did go bareheaded, and wear short never see or hear of a street of that length (which 
cloaks, with close linen sleeves on their arms, like is half a mile English from the castle to a fair port, 
the virgins of Germany. The inferior .sort of which they call the Nether Bow) ; and from that 
citizens* wives and the women of the country did port the street which they call the Kenny-gate 
wear cloaks made of a coarse stuff, of two or three (Canongate) is one quarter of a mile more, down 
colours, in checker work, vulgarly called plodon to the king’s palace, called Holyrood House ; the 
(/.ft, tartan plaiding). buildings on each side of the way being all of 

“ To conclude, they would not at this time be squared stone, five, six, and seven storeys high, and 
attired after the English fashion in any sort ; but many bye-lanes and closes on each side of the way, 
the men, especially at Court, followed the French wherem are gentlemen’s houses, much fairer than 
fashion ; and the women, both in Court and city, the buildings in the High Street, for in the High 
as well in cloaks as naked heads and close Street the merchants and tradesmen do dwel 4 but 
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the gentlemen’s mansions and goodliest houses are 
obscurely founded in the aforesaid lanes. The 
walls are eight or ten feet thick, exceeding strong, 
not built for a day, a week, a month, or a year, but 
from antiquity to posterity— for many ages. There 
1 found entertainment beyond my expectation or 
merit; and there is fish, flesh, bread, and fruit in 
such variety, that I think 1 may offenceless call it 
superfluity or satiety.” 

The “Penniless Pilgiim” came to Scotland in a 
more generous and appreciative mind than his 
countryman did, 150 years sul)se(|uently, and all 
he saw filled him with wonder, especially the moun- 
tains, to which he says, “Shooter’s Hill, Gad’s 
Hill, Highgate Hill, and Hampstead Hill, are but 
molehills.” 

Varied indeed have been the scenes witnessed in 
the High Street of Edinburgh. Among these we 
may mention a royal banquet and whimsical pro- 
cession, formed by order of James VI., in 1587. 
Finding himself unable to subdue the seditious 
spirit of the eeclesiastics, whom he both feared and 
detested, he turned his attention to those personal 
quarrels and deadly feuds which had existed for 
ages among the nobles and landed gentry, in the 
hope to end them. 

After much thought and preliminary negotiation, 
he invited the chiefs of all the contending parties 
to a royal entertainment in Holyrood, where he 
obtained a promise to bury and forget their feudal 
dissensions for ever. Thereafter, in tlie face of 
all the assembled citizens, he prevailed upon them 
to walk two by two, hand in hand, to the Market 
Cross, where a banquet of wines and sweetmeats 
was prepared for them, and where they all drank 
to each other in token of mutual friendship and 
future forgiveness. The populace testified their 
approbation by loud and repealed shouts of joy. 
“ 'I’his reconciliatione of the nobilitie and diver.s&e 
of the gentry,” says Balfour in his Annales^ “ was 
the gratest worke and happiest game the king 
had played in all his raigne heithertills ; ” but if 
his good offices' did not eradicate the seeds of 
transmitted hate, they, at least for a time, smothered 
them. 

The same annalist records the next banquet 
at the Cross in 1630. On the birth of a prince, 
afterwards Charles II., on the 29th of May, the 
Lord Lyon king-at-arms was dispatched by Charles 
from I^don, where he chanced to be, with orders 
to carry the news to Scotland. He reached Edin- 
burgh on the ist of June, and the loyal joy of the 
people burst forth with great effusiveness.' The 
lotteries of the Castle thundered forth a royal 
salute ; bells rang and bonfires blazed, and a table 


was spread in the High Street that extended half 
its entire length, from the Cross to the Tron, 
whereat the nobility. Privy Council, and Judges, sat 
down to dinner, the heralds in their tabards and 
the royal trumpeters being in attendance. 

In that same street, a generation after, was seen, 
in his old age begging his bread from door to door, 
John Earl of Traquair, who, in 1635, had been 
Lord High Treasurer of Scotland and High Com- 
missioner to the Parliament and General Assembly, 
one of the few Scottish nobles who protested against 
the surrender of King Charles to the English, but 
who was utterly ruined by Cromwell. A note 
to Scotstarvit’s “ Scottish Statesmen,” records that 
“he died in anno 1659, in extreme poverty, on the 
Lord s day, and suddenly when taking a pipe of 
tobacco ; and at his funeral had no mortcloth, 
but a black apron ; nor towels, but dog’s leishes 
belonging to some gentlemen that were present; 
and the grave being two foot shorter than his body, 
the assistants behoved to stay till the same was 
enlarged, and be buried.” 

“ 1 saw him begging in the streets of Edinburgh,” 
says another witness, James Fraser, minister of 
Kirkhill; “he was in an antique garb, wore a 
broad old hat, short cloak and panier breeches, 
and I contributed m my quarters in the Canongate 
tow'ards his relief. The Master of Lovat,Culbockie 
(Fraser), (ilenmoriston ((irant), and myself were 
there, and he received the piece of money from my 
hand as Jmmbly and as thankfully as the poorest 
sup])licant It is said, that at a time he had not 
(money) to pay for cobbling his boots, and died 
in a poor cobbler's house.” 

And this luckless earl, so rnncorously treated, 
was the lineal descendant of James Stuart the 
Black Knight of Lome, and of J ohn of Gaunt Duke 
of Lancaster. 

Nicoll records in liis curious diary that in the 
October of 1654 a vast number of hares came into 
the city, penetrating even to its populous and 
central parts, such as the Parliament Close and 
the High Street ; and in the latter, a lew years 
subsequently, 1662, we read in the Chronicle of 
Fife of a famous quack doctor setting up his 
public stage in the midst of that thoroughfare for 
the third time. 

John Pontheus was a German, styling himself 
professor of music, and his modus operandi affords 
a curious illustration of the then state of 
medical science in Great Britain, and of what 
our forefathers deemed the jequisites to a good 
phy&ician. On the stage mentioned Pontheus had 
one person to play the fool, another to dance 
upon a tight rope, in order to gather and amuse 





THE QUAC^DOCTOR’S ACROBATS. sot 

an audience Then he began to vend his drugs dinced seven score times, without intermission, 

at eightpence per packet Nicoll admits that they lifting himself and vaulting su quarter high above 

were both good and real, and descnbes the antics his own head n id lighting directly upon the tow 

of the assistants (rope) as punutu illy as if he had been danang on 

Upon a great rope, fixed from side to side of the plain stonts ** 
the street, a man descended upon his breast aith l^our vcars after a different scene was witnessed 



THE NLllira BOW POrT FROM THE CANONGAIE {Jfrom an Ei htnghy James Shane of R Anlaw) 


his arms * stretched out like the wings of a fowl, > in the Hii,h Street when in 1666, after the battle 
to the admiration of many Nicoll adds that the of the Pentland Hills — a victory celebrated by 
country chirurgeons and apothecaries, finding his ^ the discharge of nearly as many guns from the 
drugs both cheap and good, came to Edinburgh | Castle, as there were prisoners — the captives were 
from all parts of the realm and bought them for marched to the Tolbooth 1 hey were eighty 
tile purpose of retailing them at a profit The in number , and these poor Covenanters were 
intics and rope dancing were continued for many conveyed manacled in triumph by the victor, 
days with an agility and mmbleness * admirable with trumpets sounding kettle drums beating, and 
to the beholders, one of the dancers having banners displayed And Crookshank records 1*1 
20 
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his history, that Andrew Murray, an aged Presby- 
terian minister, when he beheld the ferocious 
Sir Thomas Dalzetl of Binns in his rusted head- 
piece, with his long white vow-beard which hud 
never been profaned by steel since the execution 
of Charles 1., riding at the head of his cavalier 
squadrons, who, flushed with recent victory, sur- 
rounded the prisoners with drawn rapiers and 
matches lighted; and when he heard the shouts 
of acclamation from the changeful mob, became 
so overpowered with grief at what he deemed die 
downfall for ever of ** the covenanted Kirk of 
God,” that he became ill, and expired. 

In 1678 we find a glimpse of modern civilisation, 
when it was ordained that a passenger stage 
between Leith and Edinburgh should have a fixed 
place for receiving complaints, and for departuie, 
between the heads of Niddry’s and the Blackfriars 
Wynds, in the High Street 'I'he fare to Leith 
for two or three persons, in summer, was to be 
IS. sterling, or four persons is. 4d., the fare to the 
Palace 9d., and the same returning. Carriages 
had been proposed for this route as early as 1610, 
when Henry Anderson, a Pomeranian, contracted to 
run them at the charge of 2s. a head; but they seem 
to have been abandoned soon after. Hackney 
carriages, which had been adopted in London in the 
time of Charles I., did not become common in Scot- 
land tilUfter the Restoration, and almost the first use 
we hear of one being put to was when a duel took 
place, in 1667, between William Douglas of Whit- 
tingham and Sir John Home of Eccles, who was 
killed. With their seconds they proceeded in a 
hackney coach from the city to a lonely spot on the 
shore near Leith, where, after a few passes, Home 
was nin through the body by Douglas, who was 
beheaded therefor. 

The year 1678 saw the first attempt to start a 
stage from the High Street to Glasgow, when on 
the 6th of August a contract was entered into 
between the magistrates of that city and a merchant 
of Edinburgh, by which it was agreed that “ the 
said William Hume shall have in readiness one 
sufficient strong coach, to run betwixt Edinburgh 
and Glasgow, to be drawn 'by six able horses ; to 
leave Edinburgh ilk Monday morning, and return 
again— God willing— ilk Saturday night ; the 
burgesses of Glasgow always to have a preference 
in the coach.” As the undertaking was deemed 
arduous, and not to be accomplished without 
assistance, the said magistrates agreed to giveTlume 
two hundred merks yearly for five years, whether 
passengers went or not, in consideration of his 
having actually received two years’ premium in 
advance. 


Even with this pecuniary aid the speculation 
proved unprofitable, and was abandoned, so little 
was the intercourse between place and place iri 
those days. In the end of the 1 7th century — and 
for long after — it was necessary for persons de- 
sirous of pmceeding from Edinburgh to London by 
land, to club for the use of a conveyance ; and 
about the year 1686, Sir Robert Sibbald, His 
Majesty's physician, relates that he was forced 
to come by sea, for he could not ride, by reason 
that the fluxion had fallen on his arme, and that he 
could not get companie to come in a coach.” 
And people, before their departure, always made 
their wills, took solemn farewell of their friends, 
and asked to be prayed for in the churches. 

The Edinburgh of 1687, the year before the 
Revolution, actually witnessed the sale of a dancing- 
girl, a transaction which ended in a debate before 
the Lords of the Privy Council. 

On the 13th of Januaiy^, in that year, as re- 
ported by Lord Fountainhall, Reid, a mountebank 
prosecuted Scott of Harden and his lady, “for 
stealing away from him a little girl called T/ff 
Tumbling Lassie^ that danced upon a stage, and 
produced a contract by which he had bought 
her from her mother for thirty pounds Scots (about 
£,2 10 s. sterling). But we have no slaves in 
Scotland,” adds his lordship, “ and mothers cannot 
sell their bairns ; and physicians attested that the 
employment of tumbling would kill her, her joints 
were even now growing stiff, and she declined to 
return, though she was an ai)prentice, and could 
not run away from her master.” Then some of the 
Privy Council in the canting spirit of the age, 
“ quoted Moses’ Law, that if a servant shelter him- 
self with thee, .against his master’s cruelty, thou shall 
not deliver him up.” I'he lx)nls therefore assoilzied 
{i.e., acquitted) Harden, who had doubtless been 
moved only by humanity and comiiassion. 

By tlic year 1 700 the use of private carriages in the 
streets had increased so much that when the prin- 
cipal citizens went forth to meet the King’s Com- 
missioner, there were forty coaches, with 1,200 
gentlemen on horseback, with their mounted 
lackeys. 

In 1702, at 10 o’clock on the evening of the 
T2th March, Colonel Arrliibald Row of the Royal 
Scots Fusileers (now 21st Foot), arrived express in 
Edinburgh, to announce the death of William of 
Orange, at Kensington Palace, on the 8th of the 
same month. It consequently took three days and 
a half for this express to reach the Scottish capital, 
a day more than that required by Robert Caiy, to 
bring intelligence of the death of Elizabeth, ninety- 
nine years before. Montcith in his “Theatre of 
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Mortality/* 1 704, gives us the long inscription on the 
tomb of the Colonel’s wife, in the Greyfriars, begin- 
ning:— “AT/ir ^osit£B Rdiquict Ledissma mairona, 
Jeanm Johmonce^ cmjugis Archibaldi Rauf, Re^ia 
Scloppetaiiorum &c. She died in 

1702. 

On the 8th of March Anne was proclaimed 
Queen of Scotland, at the Cross, with all the usual 
solemnities. 

In January, 1703, George Young, merchant in 
the High Street, was appointed by the Provost, Sir 
Hugh Cunningham, and the Council, to act as 
a constable, and along with several other citizens 
of respectable position, ** oversee the manners and 
order of the burgh, and the inhabitants thereof; ** 
and on the evening of the 24th, being Sunday, he 
went .'through some parts of the city to see *^that 
the Lord’s day, and the laws made for the ob- 
servance thereof, were not violated." In the house 
of Marjory Thom, a vintner, this new official found, 
about lo P.M., several companies in several rooms, 
and expostulated with her on the subject, after 
which, according to his own account, he quietly 
withdrew. 

As he proceeded up the close to the High Street, 
he and his comrades were followed by Mr. Archi- 
bald Campbell, son of the lx>rd Niel Campbell, 
who warned him that if he reported Marjory’s 
house to the magistrates, he would repent it This 
affair ended in a kind of riot next day^ in Young’s 
bho]), opposite the Town Guard House, and Campbell 
would probably have slain Young, had not the 
latter contrived to get hold of his sword and keep 
it till the Guard came, and the matter was brought 
before the Privy Council, when such was the 
influence of family and position, that the luckless 
Mr. Young was fined 400 merks, to be paid to 
Campbell, and to be imprisoned till the money 
was forthcoming. 

On the 14th of February, 1705, appeared the 
first number of the Edinburgh Courant^ a simple 
folio broadsheet, published by James Watson, in 
Craig's Close. Its place was afterwards taken by 
MacEwen’s Edinburgh Evening Courant^ in 1718, 
a permanent success to this day. It was a Whig 
print, and caused the starting of the now defunct 
Caledonian Meratry^ in the Jacobite interest, 
a little quarto of two leaves. 

According to the Courant of April 9th, 1724, the 
denizens of the High Street, and other greater 
thoroughfares, were startled by “a bank ’’ of drums, 
beating up for recruits for the King of Prussia’s 
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gigantic regiment of Grenadiers. Two guineas as 
bounty were offered, and many tall fellows were 
enlisted. The same regiment was recruited lor 
in Edinburgh in 1 728. 

By the year 1730 great changes had been 
effected by the magistrates in enforcing cleanliness 
in the streets, and repressing the habit (accomiianied 
by the terrible cry of GarUezTeau) of throwing slops 
and rubbish from the windows. Sir James Dick of 
Prestonfield, the wise provost of 1679, transiiorted 
away by personal energy a vast stratum of . the 
refuse of ages, through which people had to make 
literal lanes to their shops and house-doors and 
therewith enriched his lands by the margin of 
Dudding.ston Loch (Art of Pari. James VI L, I.i 
cap. 12), till their fertility is proverbial to the 
present day. But still there was no regular system 
of cleaning, and ■ though Sir Alexander Brand, a 
well-known magistrate and manufacturer of Simnish 
leather gilt hangings, made some vigorous proposals 
on the subject, they were not adopted, till in 
1730 the magistrates endeavoured by the strong arm 
of the law to repress the obnoxious habit of 
throwing household litter from the windows, a 
habit amusingly described by Smollett forty years 
after in his '‘Humphrey Clinker." 

On the 6th of September, 1751, the fall of 
a great stone tenement on the north of the High 
Street, near the Cross, six storeys in height, with 
attics, sinking at once from top to bottom, and 
occasioning some loss of life, caused a general 
alarm in the city concerning the probable state of 
many of the more ancient and crumbling houses. 
A general survey was made, and many were 
condemned, and ordered to be taken down. 
But from 1707 Edinburgh stood singularly still 
till 1763, when the citizens seemed to wake 
from their apathetic lethargy. After that jicriod 
the erection of adjuncts to the old city (to 
be referred to in their own localities) led to the 
general desertion of it by all people of position and 
wealth. Among the last who lingered there, and 
retained his mansion in the High Street, was 
James Fergusson of Pitfour, M.P., whose body was 
borne thence in October, 1820, for interment in the 
Greyfriars Churchyard. 

In the March of 1820 the High Street was 
lighted with gas for the first time. “ This has been 
done,” says a print of the day, “ by the intro- 
duction of a single rorkspur light into each of the 
old globes, in which the old oil lamps were formerly 
suspended." 
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CHAPTER XXIIL 
THE HIGH STREET (continued). 

The Black Turnpike— Bitter Reception of Queen Mary— Lambie'e Banner— Mary in the Black Turnpike— The Houw of Fentonbame— Ita 
Picturaaque Appeatance- The Houiie of Baaaaudyne the Printer. i574— “ tnihop’b Tovru House of Archbishop Spottiswood— Its 

various Tonants— Sir Smart Thnepland —The 'i own-house uf the Hendersoiu of Furdel — The Lodging of the E.rU of Crawford — ^The 
First Shop of Allan Kamuy— The Religious Feeling oi the People— Ancruin House— i'ne First Shop uf Constable and Co — Maiuers and 
MiUar, Booksellers. 


On the south side of this great thoroughfare 
and immediately opposite to the City Guard House, 
stood the famous Black Turnpike. It occupied 
the ground westward of the Tron church, and 
now left vacant as the entrance to Hunter’s Square. 
It is described a.s a magnificent edifice by Maitland, 
and one that, if not disfigured by one of those 
timber fronts (of the days of James IV.), would be 
the most sumptuous building perhajis in Edinburgh. 
But, like many others, it had rather a painful 
history. [See view, p. 136.] 

“A principal proprietor of this building,” siys 
Maitland, ‘*has been pleased to show me a deed 
wherein George Robertson of Lochart, burgess of 
Edinburgh, built the said tenement, which refutes 
the idle story of its being built by Kenneth 111 .” 
The above-mentioned deed is dated Dec. 6, 1461, 
and, in the year 1508, the same author relates that 
James IV. empowered the Edinburghers to farm or 
let the Burghmuir, which they immetliately cleared 
of wood ; and in order to encourage jjeople to 
buy this wood, the Town Council enacted that all 
persons might extend the fronts of their houses 
seven feet into the street, whereby the High Street 
was reduced fourteen feet in breadth, and the 
appearance of the houses much injured. 

There is evidence that in the 1 6th century the 
Black Turnpike had belonged to George Crichton, 
Bishop of Dunkeld, in 1527, and Lord Privy Seal. 
In 1567 it was the town mansion of the provost of 
the city. Sir Simon Preston of Craigmillar, Balgay, 
and that ilk, ancestor of the Earls of Desmond in 
Ireland. It was to this edifice that Mary Queen of 
Scots was broujght a prisoner, about nine in the 
evening of Sunday the 15th of June, by the con- 
federate lords and their trooi)s, after they violated 
the treaty by which she surrendered to them at 
Carbeny Hill. 

On the march towards the city the soldiers 
treated Mary with the utmost insolence and in- 
dignity, pouring upon her an unceasing torrent of 
epithets the most opprobrious and revolting to a 
female. Whichever way she turned an emblAnatic 
banner of white taffety, representing the de^d body 
of the murdered Darnley, with the little king kneel- 
ing beside it, was held up before her eyes, stretched 
out between two spears. She wept; her young 


heart was wrung with terrible angui.sh ; she uttered 
the most mournful complaints, and could scarcely 
be kept m her saddle. This celebrated but 
obnoxious standard belonged to the band or 
company of Captain Lambie, a hired soldier of the 
Government, slam afterwards, in 1585, in a clan 
battle on Johnston Moor. Instead of conveying 
Mary to Holyrood, as Sir William Kirkaldy had 
promised, in the name of the Lords, they led her 
through the dark and narrow wynds of the crowded 
city, surrounded by a fierce, bigoted, and petulant 
mob, who loaded the air with hootings and insult- 
ing cries. 'The innumerable windows of the lofty 
houses, and the outside stair-heads — then the ' 
distinguishing features of a .Scottish street — were 
crowded with spectators, who railed at her in 
unison with the crowd below. Mary cried aloud 
to all gentlemen, who in those da) s were easily 
distinguished by the lichness of their attire, and 
sujieriority of their air — “ I am your queen, your 
own native princess; oh, suffer me not to be 
abused thus I” “But alas for Scottish gallantry, 
the age of chivalry had passed away !” says the 
author of “ Kirkaldy’s Memoirs, ’ whose authorities 
are Calderwood, Melville, and Balfour. “Mary’s 
face was ]\\\c from fear and grief ; her eyes were 
swollen with tears ; her auburn hair hung in dis- 
order about her shoulders ; her fair form was 
poorly attired in a riding tunic ; she was ex- 
hausted with fiitigue, and covered with the summer 
dust of the roadway, agitaced by the march of so 
many men ; in short, she was scarcely recognis 
able ; yet thus, like some vile criminal led to 
execution, she was conducted to the house of Sir 
Simon Preston of Craigmillar. The soldiers of 
the Confederates were long of passing through the 
gates ; the crowd was so dense, and the streets 
were so narrow, that they filed through, man 
by man.” • 

At the Black Turnpike she was barbarously 
thrust into a small stone chamber, only thirteen 
feet square by eight high, and locked up like a 
felon — she, the Queen of Scotland, the heiress of 
England, and the dowagel' of France ! It was 
then ten o’clock ; the city was almost dark, but 
fierce tumult and noise reigned without 

And this was the queen of whom the scholarly 
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Buchanan wrote thus, in his beautiful Epi- 
thalamium : — 

** Behold the beauties that her brow adorn 
More bright than beams when Sol illumes the morn; 

Her graceful form and modest gait conspire 
To light the torch of pure and chaste desire ; 

Her blooming cheeks with opening roses vie ; 

What gentle light darb from her lovely eye 1 
She perfect ease with elegance combines, 

While tender youth in mild alliance shines ; 

She utterance bland with majesty unites, 

Charms every eye, and all the soul delights ; 

Nor does her genius to her beauty yield. 

Nurtured with care behind Minerva’s shield ; 

She every hour in useful lore improves, 

And wanders far amid Pierian groves ; 

Her mental powers, bright as the star of day, 

Her manners grace, and radiance round display.” 

There, however, she spent the night, the last 
she was ever to spend in the capital of her 
kingdom — a captive, yet still a queen. For 220 
years after, this apartment, with its little window 
facing the High Street, was always regarded as 
an object of interest. ** A woman, young, beau- 
tiful, and in distress,” says the gentle Robertson, 
‘*is naturally an object of comiiassion. The 
comparison of their present misery with their 
former splendour naturally softens us in favour of 
illustrious sufferers; but the people beheld the 
deploral)le situation of their sovereign with insensi- 
bility; and, so strong was their persuasion of her 
guilt, that the .sufferings of their queen did not in 
any way mitigate their resentment, or procure her 
that sympathy which is seldom denied to unfor- 
tunate princes.” 

At dawn on the following day there was a 
scuffle in the High Street, and under the walls of 
the Black Turnpike the helpless (piecn heard the 
clash of swords, and the war-cry of “ A Home ! 
a Home !” 

As morning brightened she looked from the 
window of her prison, but the crowd was still 
there ; she was greeted with the same yells and 
opprobrious epithets, while the same odious banner 
of Lambie’s mercenaries was displayed before her 
eyes. Overcome by tears and despair, a kind of 
delirium seized her ; she rent her clothes, and, 
heedless of the pitiless crowd, she appeared at 
the window, with her hair dishevelled and her 
bosom bare. 

• “ Good people !” she exclaimed, in accents of 

agony; “good people! either satisfy your hatred 
and cruelty by taking my miserable life, or relieve 
me from the hands of these infamous and inhuman 
traitors." 

To the honour of the citizens this appeal was 
not made in vain. Many of them pitied her, 


believing that the affection she was said to bear 
the now fugitive Bothwell was caused by the love- 
philters of his old paramour, the necromantic Lady 
of Buccleuch, “ who knew the art that none ma}' 
name.” Accordingly, many of the more respectable 
burghers and*^ booth-holders began to take arms, 
and throng the streets in their helmets and armour; 
while some of the changeful rabble began to revile 
the treaty-breaking lords, and to clamour for their 
queen. 

A dread of what might ensue led to her imme- 
diate transmission to Holyrood to appease the 
populace ; but when midnight came she was 
deprived of her ornaments, disguised in a kirtle 
of coarse russet, and compelled to accompany two 
of the most savage of the confederate barons, 
armed and in close helmets — William Lord 
Ruthven and the grim misanthrope Lindsay — 
who conveyed her direct to the Castle of Loch- 
leven. 

In 1693, and also in 1697, there was a case 
reported by Fountainhall, an action brought by 
the trustees of Heriot’s Hospital against Robert 
Hepburn of Bearford, “ for a ground annual out of 
the tenement called Robertson’s Inn,” afterwards 
mentioned as his tenement “called the Black 
'rurnpike,” the property of Robertson of Lochart 
in 1461. From documents then adduced, it would 
aj)pear that the Bishop of Dunkcld had conferred 
the building on his two illegitimate daughters. 
About 164 years before its demolition, this edi- 
fice, universally said then to have been the oldest 
in the city, had been repaired, as the lintel of one 
of its doors in Peebles Wynd bore, according to 
the FAmhurgh Ma^^aztiic for 1788, the inscription 
— “ Pax intrantihus . sains . cxcuntUms . 1674 “a 
legend,” says a writer, “ peculiarly ajiprojiriate for 
the scene of the poor queen’s last lodging in her 
capital, and jirobably the vinly thing to which the 
legend truly ajjplied.” However that may be, the 
building was demolished in the year 1 788. 

Lower down, on the same side of the street, 
was an ancient timber-fronted tenement, that re- 
mained unchanged in its external form till 1823. 
In its antique state it was one of the most perfect 
specimens existing of that picturesque French style 
introduced into Scotland in the years of the old 
alliance with France, and which characterised all 
the architecture of Edinburgh previous to the 
seventeenth century. The carved work beneath 
the eaves, in the projecting angles of the roof, 
was extremely beautiful. ‘ 

This mansion was one of many built shortly 
after the last burning of Edinburgh, by the in- 
vaders under the Earl of Hertford in 1544, and 
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in an investment in favour of John Preston, Com- 
niissaiy, dated 1581, is described as “that tene- 
ment of lands lying in the said burgh on the south 
side of the High Street, and on the entry of the 
wynd of the Preaching Friars, formerly waste, 
having been burnt by the English.” Thus it 
would appear to have been built between 1544 
and 1581 — probably near the former date, as the 
situation being central it was unlikely to remain 
long waste. 

In 1572 it suffered greatly during the siege of 
the Castle, in common with the Earl of Mar’s 
mansion in the Cowgate, and Baxter's house in 
Dalgleish’s Close. 

Its proprietor, John Preston, in 1581, though the 
son of a baker, was an eminent lawyer in the time 
of James VI., who was raised to the Bench in 
March, 1594, as Lord Fentonbarns (in succession 
to James first Lord Balmerino) and died Presi- 
dent of the Court in 1616. His mode of election 
was curious. “The King,” says Lord Hailes, 
“ named Mr. Peter Rollock, Bishop of Dunkeld, 
Mr. David MacCill of Cranstoun-Kiddel, and Mr. 
Preston of Fentonbarns, reciuesting the Lords to 
choose the fittest of the three to be an Ordinary 
Lord of Session. The Lords were solemnly sworn 
to choose according to their knowledge and con- 
science. In consecjuence of this, cotijedi in piieum 
vominibus [by ballot], the Lords elected Mr. John 
ireston.” 

Before his death he attiincd to great wealth and 
dignity; he was knighted by King James, and his 
daughter Margaret was married in this olil house to 
Robert Nairn of Mai'kersic, and became mother 
of the first Lord Nairn, who w!?,s placed in the 
Tower of London by Cromwell in 1650, with many 
others, and not released till the Restoiation, ten 
years after. 

^'he senator’s son, Sir Michael Preston, suc- 
ceeded him in iiosscssion of the mansion in 1616. 

Preston, together with Craig and Stirling, is 
mentioned in a satirical production of Alexander 
Montgomery, author of “The Clierrie and the 
blae,” and before w'hom he had become involved 
in a tedious suit before the Court of Session, and 
was at one time threatened with (juarters in the 
Tolbooth. He wrote of Fentonbarns as — 

** A baxter’s bird, a bluitter beggar born *’ 

The old house narrowly escaped total destruc- 
tion by a fire in 1795, thus nearly anticipating that 
of later years. It wa^ the last survivor of the long 
and unbroken range of quaint and stately edifices 
on the south side of the street, between St. Giles’s 
and the Nether Bow. An outside stair gave access 


to the first floor, the stone turnpike stair of which 
bore the abbreviated legend in Gothic characters-^ 

1 'EO. Honor . bt. Glia. 

A little lower down the street, and nearly 
opposite the house of John Knox, dwelt Thomas 
Bassandyne, in that tall old mansion we have 
already referred to in an early chapter as having 
had built into its front the fine sculptured heads of 
the Emperor Septimiiis Severiis and his Empress 
Julia, and having between them a tablet inscribed, 
“ In sudvre vidts tui veceris pane tm," Which 
Wilson shrewdly suspects to have been a fragment 
of the adjacent convent of St Mary, or some other 
old monastic establishment in Edinburgh. 

Here it was that Thomas Bassandyne, a fitlnous 
old Scottish typographer, in conjunction with 
AleXtinder Arbuthnot, undertook in 1574 the then 
arduous task of issuing his beautiful folio Bible, 
with George Young, a servant (clerk) of the Abbot 
of Dunfermline, as a corrector of the press ; the 
‘‘ printing irons,” or types were of cast-metal. The 
work of printing the Bible ])rovcd a heavier task 
than they expected, as it had met with many im- 
pediments; and before the Privy Council, which 
was giving them monetary aid, they pleaded for 
nine months to complete the w'oik, 01 return the 
money contribut*'(l towards it by various Scottish 
parishes. In this we see the first attempt 10 
publish, by subscription. Here, too, Thomas 
Bassandyne printed his rare quarto edition of Sir 
David Lindesay’s l^oeins in 1574. His will is 
preserved in the Bannatyne Mi^cellany^ and from 
it it appears, that his mother was life-rented in that 
part of the house which formed the printer’s 
dwelling, the annual rent of which was eight 
jiounds; while the remainder that belonged to 
himself, was ocdipied by his Iirother Micliael. At 
all events, he leaves in his will “his thrid, the 
ane half thairof to his wyf, and the vthir half to 
his mother, and Michael and his bairnes,” in 
which, says the memorialist of Edinburgh, we 
presume to have been included the house, which 
we find ' both he ami his bairns afterwards pos- 
sessing, and for which no rent would ap]}car to 
have been exacted during the lifetime of the 
generous old printer. 

His house is repeatedly referred to in the evidence 
of the accomplices of the Earl of BothwelMn the 
murder of Darnley, an event which took place 
during the life of Bas.sandyne, beneath whose house 
was one occiqiied by a sw'ord slipper, with whom it 
is saitf lodged the Black John of Ormiston, one of 
the conspirators, for whom the rest called on the 
night of the murder. 
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One of the most famous edifices on the north 
side of the High Street was known as ** the Bishop’s 
Land ” so called from having been the town 
residence of John Spottiswood, Archbishop of St. 
Andrews in 1615, and son of John Spottiswood, 
Superintendent of Lothian, a reformed divine, who 
prayed over James VI., and blessed him when 
an infant in his cradle, in the Castle of Edinburgh. 
From him the Archbishop inherited the house, 
which bore the legend and date, 

Blissit . BE . \ E . Lord. for. all. llis.CJipns. 1578. 

consequently it must have been built wlien tlie Super- 
intendent (whose father 
fell at Flodden) was in 
his sixty-eighth year, and 
was an edifice sufficiently 
commodious and magnifi- 
cent to serve as a town 
residence of the Primate 
of Scotland, who in his 
zeal to promote the de- 
signs of James VI. for 
the establishment of Epis- 
copacy, performed the 
then astounding task of 
no less than fifty journeys 
to London. 

The ground floor of 
the mansion, like many 
others of the same age 
in the same street, >>as 
formed of a deeply-arched 
piazza, the arches of 
which sprang from massive 
stone piers. From the 
first floor ihere projected 
a fine brass balcony, that 
must many a lime and oft have been hung with gay 
garlands and tapestry, and crowded w’ith the fair 
and noble to witness the state pageants of old, 
such as the great procession of Charles 1 . to Holy- 
rood, where he ’ was crowned by the archbishop 
King of Scotland in 1633. From this house 
Spottiswood was obliged to* fly, when the nation 
fn masse resisted, with peremptory promptitude, the 
introduction of the Liturgy. He took refuge in 
London, where he died in 1639, and was interred 
in Westminster Abbey. 

In 1752 the celebrated Lady Jane Douglas, wife 
of Sir George Stuart of Grantully, and the hetoine 
of the famous “ Douglas cause,” was an occu- 
pant of V the Bishop’s Land,” till she ceased to be 
able to afford a residence even there. Therein, 
too, resided tlie fir.*>t Lord President Dundas, and 


there was born in 1741 his son, the celebrated 
statesman, Henry Viscount Melville. 

There long abode, on the first floor of the 
“ Bishop’s Land,” a fine old Scottish gentleman, 
** one of the olden time,” Sir Stuart Thriepland, of 
Pingask Cattle, Bart, whose father had been at- 
tainted after the battle of Sheriffmuir, which, 
however, did not prevent Sir Stuart from duly 
taking his full share in the '45. H's wanderings 
over, and the persecutions past, he took up his 
residence here, and had his house well hung, we 
are told, with well-painted portraits of ro>al per- 
sonages— but not of the reigning house. He died 
in 1805, and the forfeited 
honours were generously 
restored by George IV. 
in 1826 to his son. Sir 
Patrick M. Thriepland 
of Fingask, which had 
long before been pur- 
chased back by the money 
of his mother, Janet Sin- 
( lair of Southdun. 

On the third floor, 
above him, dwelt the 
Hamiltons of Pencaitland, 
and the baronial Aytouns 
of Inchdairnie. Mrs. 
Aytoiin was Isabel, daugh- 
ter of Robert, fourth Lord 
Kollo, “ai.d would some- 
times come down the 
stair,” sa>s Robert Cham- 
beis, ligliting herself 
with a little waxen taper, 
to drink tea with Mrs. 
Janet I'hriepland (Sir 
Patridv’s sister) — for so 
she called herself, though unmarried. In the 

uppermost floor of all lived a reputable tailor 

and his family. All the various , tenants, in- 
cluding the tailor, were on friendly terms with 
each other — a jileasant thing to tell of this bit of 
the old world, which has left nothing of the same 
kind behind it in these days, when we all live at a 
greater distance, physical and moral, from each 
other.” 

I'his fine old tenement, which was one of the 
most aristocratic in the street till a comparatively 
recent period, was totally destroyed by fire in 
1814. 

Eastward of it stood the town-house of the 
Hendersons of Fordel (an old patrician Fife- 
shire family), with whom Queen Mary was once 
a visitor; but it, too^ has passed away, and an 
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miattiactive modem block of bittldings occu- 
pies Its site In ** Lament’s Diaiy** we read, that 
m 1649, Lady Pitarro, a sister of the Laird of 
Fofdel-Henderson, “ was delated by many to be a 
witch, was apprehended and carried to Elm 
buighe, where she was keiped fast, and after 


It IS mentioned m * Mo>se’s Memons,” when 
occupied by David ninth Lari of Crawford, m 
1588, about th time when Francis Stewart Earl 
of Bothwell alternately the pest and terror of 
James VI Sir Alexander Lindesay, brother of the 
Earl of Crawford (a gentleman who was created 
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remaining in prison for a tyme, being in health att 
night, upon the morn was found dead It was 
thought that she had wronged herselfe, either by 
strangling or by poyson , but we leave that to the 
judgment of the Great Day ” She had likely died 
of gnef and horror • 

On the same side ot the street, and nearly op 
posite the head of Black fnars Wynd, was the 
lodging or town house of the Earls of Crawford 

27 


I ord Spynie and was shin in 1607 by Lindesay of 
1 d/ell) was promoted to the command of the 
Royal (fuards, o>er the head of the Master of 
(ilammis, who resented this bitterly **Son(ie 
brag^ng * sits Moyse, “followed thereupon be 
twixt him and the Farl of Bothwell, who took part 
with the Earl of Crawford and his brother against 
the Master of Glammis, and both parties having 
great companies attending them, some tumult was 
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likely to have arisen. It happened by accident 
that the Earl of Bothwell, coming out of the Earl 
of Crawford’s lodging, was met by the Earl of Marr, 
who was coming out of the Laird of Lochleven’s 
lodging hard by ; as it being about ten o'clock at 
night, and so dark that they could not know one 
another, he passed by, not knowing that the 
Master of Glammis was there, but thinking it was 
only the Earl of Mair. However, it was said that 
some ambiishment of men and hackbuttiers had 
been duressed in the house by command of both 
parties." j 

Some brawl or tragedy had evidently been on 
the tapisy for next day the king had the Earl of 
Bothwell and the Master before him at Holyrood, 
and committed the former to ward in the Palace 
of Linlithgow, and the latter to the Castle of Edin- 
burgh, “ for having a band of hacquebuttiers in 
ambush with treasonable intent." 

Passing to more peaceable times, on the same 
side of the street, we come to one of the most 
picturesque edifices in it, numbered as 155 (and 
nearly opposite Niddry Street), in which Allan 
Ramsay resided and began his earlier labours, ** at 
the sign of the Mercury,” before he removed, in 
1726, to the shop in the Luckenbooths, where we 
saw him last 

It is an ancient timber-fronted land, the singu- 
larly picturesque aspect of which was much marred 
by some alterations in 1845, but herein worthy 
Allan first prosecuted his joint labours of author, 
editor, and bookseller. From this place he issued 
his poems in single or half sheets, as they were 
written ; but in whatever shape they always found 
a ready sale, the citizens being wont to send their 
children with a penny for “ Allan Ramsay’s last 
piece.” Here it was, that in 1724 he published 
the first volume of “ The Tea Table Miscellany,” 
a collection of songs, Scottish and Englisli, 
dedicated 

“ To ilka lovely British lass, 

Frae Ladies Charlotte, Anne and Jean, 

Doon to ilk bonny singing Bess 
Wha dances barefoot on the green.** 

This publication ran through twelve editions, and 
its early success induced him in the same year to 
bring out ** The Evergreen,” a collection of Scottish 
poems, ** wrote by the Ingenious before 1600,” 
professed to be selected from the Bannatyne MSS. 
And here it was that Ramsay had some K)f his 
hard struggles with the magistrates and clergy, 
who deemed and denounced aJl light literature, 
songs, and plays, as frivolity and open profanity, in 
the sour fanatical spirit of the age. 


Religion, in form, entered more into the daily 
habits of the Scottish people down to 1730 than it 
now does. Apart from regular attendance at 
church, and daily family worship, each house had 
some species of oratoiy, wherein, according to the 
Domestic Atfnals^ ** the head of the family could 
at stated times retire for his private devotions, 
which were usually of a protracted kind, and often 
accompanied by great moanings and groanings, 
expressive of an intense sense of human worth- 
lessness without the divine favour." Twelve 
o'clock was the hour for the cold Sunday dinner. 
** Nicety and love of rich feeding were understood 
to be the hateful peculiarities of the English, and 
unworthy of the people who had been so much 
more favoured by God in the knowledge of matters 
of higher concern.” Puritanic rigour seemed to 
be destruction for literature, and when Addison, 
Steele, and Pope, were conferring glory on that of 
England, Scotland had scarcely a writer of note ; 
and Allan Ramsay, in fear and trembling of legal 
and clerical censure, lent out the plays of Con- 
greve and Farquhar from that quaint old edifice 
numbered 155, High Street. 

The town residence of the Ancrum family was 
long one of the finest specimens of the timber- 
fronted tenements of the High Street. It stood on 
the north side, at the head of Trunk’s Close, 
behind the Fountain Well, and though it included 
several rooms with finely-stuccoed ceilings, and a 
large hall, beautifully decorated with rich pilasters 
and oak panelling — and was undoubtedly worthy 
of being preserved — it was demolished in 1873. 
Here was the first residence of Scott of Kirkstyle, 
who, in 1670, obtained a charter under the great 
seal of the barony of Ancrum, and in the following 
year was created Sir John Scott, Baronet, by 
Charles II. 

In 1703 the house passed into the possession of 
Sir Gilbert Elliot, Bart., of Stobs, who resided here 
with his eight sons, the youngest of whom, for his 
glorious defence of Gibraltar, was created Lord 
Heathfield in 1787. 

On the same side of the street, Archibald 
Constable, perhaps the most eminent publisher 
that Scotland has produced, began business in a 
small shop, in the year 1795, there, in 

the November of that year, he issued the first of 
that series of sale catalogues of curious and rare 
books, which he continued for a few years to 
issue at intervals, and which attracted to his shop 
all the bibliographers and. lovers of literature in 
Edinburgh. 

Hither came, almost daily, such men as Richard 
[Heber, afterwards M.P. for the University of 
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Ozibid ; Mr. Alexander Campbell, author of the 
"Hiitory of Scottiah Poetry Dr. Alexander 
Mumy« the fiunous self-taught philolc^st; Dr. 
John Lesrden, who died at Java ; Mr. (afterwards 
Sir) Walter Scott ; Sir John Graham Dalzell ; and 
many others distinguished for a taste in Scottish 
literature and historical antiquities, including Dr. 
James Brown^ author of the “History of the 
Highland Clans,” and one of the chief contributors 
to Constable’s Edinburgh Magazine* 

The works of some of these named were among 
the first issued from Constable’s premises in the 
High Street, where his obliging manners, profes- 
sional intelligence, personal activity, and prompt 
attention to the wishes of all, soon made him 
popular with a great literary circle ; but his actual 
reputation as a publisher may be said to have 
commenced with the appearance, in October, 1802, 
of the first number of the Edinburgh Review. 
His conduct towards the contributors of that 
famous quarterly was alike discreet and liberal, 
and to his business tact and straightforward 
deportment, next to the genius and talent of the 
projectors, much of its subsequent success must 
be attributed. 

In 1804 he admitted as a partner Mr. Hunter 
of Blackness, and the firm took the name of 
Constable and Co. ; and after various admissions, 
changes, and deaths, his sole partner in 1812 was 
Mr. Robert Cadell. In 1805 he Started The 
Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal, a work 
projected in concert with Dr. Andrew Duncan; 
and in the same year, in conjunction with Long- 
man and Co., of London, he published “ The Lay 
of the Last Minstrel,” the first of that long series of 
romantic publications in poetry and prose which 
immortalised the name of Scott, to whom he gave 
£,1,000 for “Marmion” before a line of it was 
written. In conjunction with Messrs. Millar 
and Murray, and after many important works, in- 
cluding the “ Encyclopaedia Britannica,” had issued 
from his establishment in 1814, he brought out the 
first of the “Waverley Novels.” 

Constable’s shop “ is situated in the High Street,” 
says Peter in his “ Letters to his Kinsfolk,” “ in I 
the midst of the old town, where, indeed, the ‘ 
greater part of the Edinburgh booksellers are still j 
to be found lingering (as the majority of their 
London brethren also do) in the neighbourhood of 
the same old haunts to which long custom has 
attached their predilections. On entering, one 
sees a place by no means answering, either in point 
of dimensions or in point of ornament, to the 
notion one might be apt to form of the shop fiom 
which so many mighty works are every day issuing 


—a low, dusky chamber, inhabited by a few clerk% 
and lined with an assortment of unbound bookaand, 
stationery— e itirely devoid of all those luxurious 
attractions of sofas and sofii-tables and books of 
prints, &C., which one meets with in the superb 
nursery of the Quarterly Retdnu in Albemarle 
Street The bookseller himself is seldom to be 
seen in this part of his premises ; he prefers to sit 
in a chamber immediately above, where he can 
proceed with his own work without being disturl>ed 
by the incessant cackle of the young Whigs who 
lounge below ; and where few casual visitors are 
admitted to enter his presence, except the more 
important members of the great Whig Corporation 
— ^reviewers either in esse, or at least supix).scd to 
be so in contributors to the supplement of 
the 'Encyclopedia Britannica.' .... The 
bookseller is himself a good-looking man, apjia- 
rently about forty, very fat in his person, with a 
face having good lines, and a fine healthy com- 
plexion. He ^s one of the most jolly-looking 
members of the trade I ever saw, and, moreover, 
one of the most pleasing and courtly in his ad- 
dress. One thing that is remarkable about him, 
and, indeed, very distinguishingly so, is his total 
want of that sort of critical jabber of which most 
of his brethren are so profuse, and of which custom 
has rendered me rather fond than otherwise. Mr. 
Constable is too much of a bookseller to think it 
at all necessary that he should appear to be 
knowing in the merits of books. His business is 
to publish books ; he leaves the work of examining 
them before they are published, and criticising 
them afterwards, to others who have more leisure 
on their hands than he has.” 

In the same “Letters” we are taken to the 
publishing establishment of Manners and Millar, 
on the opposite side of the High Street — “ the true * 
lounging-place of the blue-stockings and literary 
beau monde of the Northern metropolis,” but long 
since extinct 

Unlike Constable’s premises, there the ante- 
rooms were spacious and elegant, adorned with 
busts and prints, while the back shop was a verit 
able Hjm ; ” its walls covered with all the most 
elegant books in fashionable request, arrayed in 
the most luxurious clothing of Turkey and Russia 
leather, red, blue, and green— and protected by 
glass folding doors from the intrusion even of the 
little dust which might be supposed to threaten a 
place "kept so delicately trim. The grate exhibits 
a fine |}lazing fire, or in its place a fresh bush of 
hawthorn, stuck all over with roses and lilies, and 
gay as a maypole,” while paintings by Turner, 
Thomson, and Williams meet die ^e on eveq^ 
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hand; but we are told that “ one sees in a moment 
that this is not a great publishing shop; such 
weighty and laborious business would put to flight 
all the loves and graces that hover in the atmo- 
sphere of the place.” 

Millar was the successor of William Creech , but 


how little could Alexander Arbuthnot, or worthy 
old Bassandyne, when struggling with iron types to 
print their fkmous Bible, and the works of David 
Lindesay, in the edifice which was not a bow-shot 
distant, have dreamed of such places or such 
bibliopoles f 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

THK HIGH STREET {conHnued). 

Tlie Ndghbonrhood of Knox's House— Ralmerlnn Manuoo— Singular Accident— The Knox Memorial Chuich— Societf O o M — J ohn Knoit's 
House— The Preaching Window “—His Wives- -Attempted Assassination— Last Sermon— Death and Burial— James of Jerusalem— Houle 
of Archbishop Sharp- -The Birthplace of Willum Falconer— Old Excise Office — ^The Nether Bow Port— The Earlier Gate — T he Regent 
Melton's Suiprise Party— The Lest Gate— Its Demolition. « 

One of'the chief “ lions *' of the High Street, if not 
of the old city itself, is the ancient manse of John 
Knox, which terminates it on the east, and is 


perhaps the oldest stone building of a private 
nature existing there, for it was inhabited long be- 
fore his time by George Durie, Abbot of Dunferm- 
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line, who was ako arch^can of St Andrews. He 
was promoted to the abbacy by James V. in 1539, 
and was canonised two years afterwards at Rome, 
according to Wilson ; but no such name appears in 
Butler’s “ Lives of the Fathers." 

Until within the last few years the whole of this 
portion of the High Street was remarkable for its 
ancient houses, all bearing unchanged the stamp 
of Maiy's time — about 
1562; some that had 
open booths below had 
been converted into 
closed shops, but the 
fore-stairs, from which 
the people had reviled 
her as she came in 
from.Carberry, and from 
whence their descend- 
ants witnessed Montrose 
dragged to his doom, 
remained unaltered. 

Adjoining the house 
of Knox (which we 
shall describe presently) 
once stood a timber- 
fronted fabric, having a 
corbelled oriel, and flats 
projecting over each 
other in succession, and 
a roof furnished with 
picturesque dormer win- 
dows. Its lintel bore 
the date x6oi, and it 
was said to have been 
the mansion of the early 
Lords Balmerino. On a 
Sunday morning in 1840 
this entire edifice sud- 
denly parted in two — 
the front half was preci- 
pitated into the street 
with a terrible crash, 
while the back part re- 
mained in its original 
position, thus giving a 
perfect longitudinal section through the edifice to 
the people without, presenting suddenly a scene 
as singular as some of those displayed by the 
diahU hoiteux to the gaze of the student Don 
Cleofas, when all the roofs of Madrid disappeared 
before him. 

Some of the inmates were seen in bed, others 
were partaking of their humble morning meal, and 
high up in the aixy attic storey was seen an old 
crone on the creepie stool, smoking at her ingle 


side. The whole inhabitants of the were 
filled with consternation, but all escaped without 
injury. Th j .uins were removed, and on their 
site was built, in 1850, a very handsome Gothic 
church in connection with the Free Church body, 
and named after the Reformer. Its foundation 
stone was laid on the 18th of May, being a day 
memorable in the annals of the great Nonintrusion 
movement in Scotland. 

The wooden-fironted 
edifice on the othef side 
of Knox's house was, 
about the middle of the 
eighteenth century, oc- 
cupied as a tavern, the 
place of many scenes of 
riotous mirth and high 
jinks, hjee those dc- 
si ribed by Scott in “Guy 
Mannering," and to 
which the ill-fated Sir 
Alexander Boswell refers 
in his curious poem on 
“ Edinburgh and the 
Ancient Royalty," pub- 
lished in 1810 : — 

*' Next to a neighhemring 
taveraall retired, 

And draughts of wine their 
various thoughts inspired. 
O'er draughts of wine the 
beau would moon his 
love; 

O’er draughts of wine the 
cit hiB bargain drove ; 
O’er draughts of wine the 
writer penned the will, 
And legal wisdom coun- 
selled o’er a gill." 

Behind where 
Knox’s ancient 
manse and 
modem church 
stand, on the 
western side of Society 
Close, No. 21, High 
Street, is an ancient stone land, on which it in- 
scribed— ■ 

R.H. . HoniE . Mihi . Cras . Tibi . eva . ioitvx . cvias 
There was a date, now unknown. This was the 
property of Alison Bassandyne, daughter of Thomas 
the printer, and spouse of John Ker, and by her 
and others dispos^ of to John Binning in March, 
1^24;* but the alley was long called Baasandyne’s 
Close, till it took the name of Panmure, from the 
residence therein of John Maiile of Inverkeiloiy, 
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Baron of the Exchequer Court in 1748, and grand- 
son of James of Balumby, fourth Earl of Panmure, 
who fought with much heroic valour at the battle 
of Dunblane, and was attainted in 1715. 

The spacious stone mansion which he occupied 
at the foot of the close, and the north windows of 
which overlooked the steep slope towards the 
Trinity Church, and the then bare, bleak mass of 
the Calton Hill beyond, was afterwards acquired 
as an office and hall by the Society for the Propa- 
gation of Christian Knowledge and the Plantation 
of Schools in the Highlands “ for the rooting out 
of the errors of popery and converting of foreign 
nations,” a mighty undertaking, for which a charter 
was given it by Queen Anne in 1709. Thus the 
alley came to be called by its last name, Society 
Close. 

Such were the immediate surroundings of that 
old manse, in which John Knox received the 
messengers of his queen, the fierce nobles of her 
turbulent Court, and the Lords of the Congregation. 
It is to the credit of the Free Church of Scotland, 
which has long since acquired it as a piece of 
property, that the progress of decay has been 
arrested, and some traces of its old magnificence 
restored. A wonderfully picturesque building of 
three storeys above the ground floor, it abuts on the 
narrowed street, and is of substantial ashlar, termi- 
nating in curious gables and masses of chimneys. 
A long admonitory inscription, extending over 
nearly the whole front, carved on a stone belt, 
bears these words in bold Roman letters : — Lufe 
God . ABOVE . al . and . yovr . Nichtbour . as . yi 
SELF. Perched upon the comer above the 
entrance door is a small and hideous effigy of the 
Reformer preaching in a pulpit, and pointing with 
his right hand above his head towards a rude 
sculpture of the sun bursting out from amid clouds, 
with the name of the Deity inscribed in three 
languages on its disc, thus : — 

eF 02 

DLUS 

GOD 

On the decoration of the effigy the pious care of 
successive generations of tenants has been ex- 
pended with a zeal not always appreciated by 
people of taste. The house contains a hall, the 
stuccoed ceiling of which pertains to the time of 
Charles II., when perhaps the building was repaired. 

M*Crie, in his Life of Knox, tells us, that the 
latter, on commencing his duties in Edinburgh 
in 1559,. when the straggles of the Reformation 
were well nigh over, was lodged in the house of 
David Forrest^ a citizen, after which he removed 


permanently to the house previoudy occupied by 
the exiled abbot of Dunfermline. The magis* 
trates gave him a salary of ^£^200 Scots yearly, and 
in i56r ordered the Dean of Guild to make him a 
warm study in the house built of ** dailies f.A, to 
be wainscoted or panelled. 

This is supposed to be the small projection, 
lighted by one long window, looking westward up 
the entire length of the High Street ; and adjoining 
it on the first floor is a window in an angle of the 
house, from which he is said to have held forth to 
the people in the street below, and which is still 
termed “ the preaching window." 

In this house he doubtless composed the “ Con- 
fession of Faith ” and the “ First Book of Disci- 
pline,” in which, at least, he had a principal hand, 
and which were duly ratified by Parliament ; and 
it was during the first year of his abode in this 
house that he lost his first wife, Maijoiy Bowes 
(daughter of an English border family), whom he 
had married when an exile, a woman of amiable 
disposition and pious deportment, but whose 
portrait at Streatlam Castle, Northumberland, is 
remarkable chiefly for its intense ugliness. She 
was with him in all his wanderings at home and 
abroad, and regarding her John Calvin thus ex- 
presses himself in a letter to the widower: — 

Uxarm nactus eras cut non r^eriuntur passim 
similes ” — “ you had a wife the like of whom is not 
anywhere to be found.” By her he had two sons. 

Four years after her death, to this mansion, 
when in his fifty-ninth year, he brought his second 
wife, Margaret Stewart, the youngest daughter of 
Andrew, “the good” Lord Ochiltree, who, after 
his death, married Sir Andrew Kerr of Faudonside. 

By his enemies it was now openly alleged that 
he must have gained the young girl’s affections by 
the black art and the aid of tfle devil, whom he 
raised for that purpose in the yard behind his 
house. In that curious work entitled “ The Dis- 
putation concerning the Controversit Headdis of 
Religion,” Nicol Burne, the author, relates that 
Knox, on the occasion of his marriage, went to the 
Lord Ochiltree with many attendants, “on ane 
trim gelding, nocht lyk ane prophet or ane auld 
decrepit priest as ho was, hot lyk as had been ane 
of the Blude RoyaL with his bands of tafiettie 
feschnit with golden ringis and precious stones ; 
and, as is plainlie reportit in the countrey, be 
sorcerie and witchcraft did sua allure that puir 
gentilwoman, that scho could not leve without 
him.” Another of Knox’s traducers assert^ that 
not long after his marriage, “ she (his wife) lying 
in bed and perceiving a blak, uglie ill-favoured man 
(the devil, of course) busily talking with him in the 
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same chamber, was ao aodainly amazed that she 
took sidmess and dyed an absurd &brication, as 
in the year after his death a pension was granted 
to her and her three daughters, and she is known 
to have been alive till about the end of the 
sixteenth century. 

In that old house, the abode of plebeians now, 
have sat and debated again and again such men 
as the Regent Murray, the cruel and crafty 
Morton, the Lords Boyd, Ruthven, Ochiltree, and 
the half-savage Lindsay— 

** He whose iron eye 
Oft saw fair Mary weep in vain; ’* 

Johnstone of Elphinstone, Fairlie, Campbell of 
Kinyeoncleugh, Douglas of Drumlanrig, and all 
who were the intimates of Knox ; and its old walls 
have .‘Witnessed much and heard much that history 
may never unravel 

It was while resident here that Knox's enemies 
are said — for there is little proof of the statement 
— to have put a price upon his head, and that his 
roost faithful friends were under the necessity of 
keeping watch around it during the night, and of 
appointing a guard for the protection of his person 
at times when he went abroad. When under 
danger of hostility from the queen’s garrison in 
the Castle, in the spring of 1571, M*Crie tells us 
that “one evening a musket-ball was fired in at 
his window and lodged in the roof of the apart- 
ment in which he was sitting. It happened that 
he sat at the time in a different part of the room 
from that which he had been accustomed to 
occupy, otherwise the ball, from the direction it 
took, must have struck him.” 

It was probably after this that he retreated for a 
time to St Andrews, but he returned to his manse 
in the end of August, 1572, while Kirkaldy was 
still vigorously defending the fortress for his exiled 
(jueen. 

His bodily infirmities now increased daily, and 
on the I ith of November he was attacked with a 
cough which confined him to bed. 

Two days before that he had conducted the 
services at the induction of his colleague, Mr. 
James I^wson, in St Giles's, and though he was 
greatly debilitated, he performed the important 
duties that devolved upon him with something of 
his wonted fire and energy to those who heard 
him for the last time. He then came down from 
the pulpit, and leaning on his staff, and supported 
by his faithful secretary, Richard Bannatyne (one 
account says by his wife), he walked slowly down 
the street to his own house, accompanied by the 
whole congregation, watching, for the last time, his 
feeble steps. 
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During his last illness, which endnred about ft 
fortnight, he was visited by many of the princ^ 
nobles and nforned preachers, to all of whom lie 
gave much advice ; and on Monday, the a4th of 
November, 1572, he expired in his sixtyeevenfb 
year, having been bom in 1505, during the reign 
of James IV. 

From this house his body was conveyed to its 
last resting-place, on the south side of St Giles’s, 
accompanied by a mighty multitude of all ranks, 
where the newly-appointed Regent Morton pro- 
nounced over the closing grave his well-known 
eulogium. 

That eastern nook of the old city, known as the 
Nether Bow has many associations connected «with 
it besides the manse of Knox. 1 

Therein was the abode of Robert Lekprevik, 
one of the earliest of Scottish printers, to whose 
business it is supposed Bassandyne succeeded on 
his removal to St. Andrews in 1570 ; and there, in 
16x3, the authorities discovered that a residenter 
named James Stewart, “commonly called James of 
Jerusalem, a noted Papist, and re-setter of seminary 
prints,” was wont to have mass celebrated in his 
house by Robert Philip, a priest returned from 
Rome. Both men were arrested and tried on this 
charge, together with a third, John Logan, por- 
tioner, of Restalrig, who hod formed one of the 
small and secret congregation in Stewart’s house 
in the Nether Bow. “One cannot, in these days 
of tolerance,” says Dr. Chambers, “ read without a 
strange sense of uncouthness the solemn expressions 
of horror employed in the dittays of the king’s ad- 
vocates against the offenders, being precisely the 
same expressions that were used against heinous 
offences of a more tangible nature.” 

Logan was fined 1,000, and compelled to ex- 
press public penitence; and Philip and Stewart 
were condemned to banishment from the realm of 
Scotland. 

In the Nether Bow was the residence of James 
Sharp, who had been consecrated with great pomp 
at Westminster, as Archbishop of St Andrews, on 
the 15 th of November, 1661 — a prelate famous for 
his unrelenting persecution of the faithful adherents 
of the Covenant which followed his elevation, and 
justly increased the general odium of his character, 
and who perished under the hands of pitiless .assas- 
sins on Magus Muir, in 1679. 

Nicoll, the diarist, tells us, that on the 8th of 
May,* 1662, all the newly consecrated bishops were 
conveiysd in their gowns at the house of the Arch- 
bishop, in the Nether Bow, from whence they pro- 
ceeded in state to the Parliament House, conducted 
I by two peers, the Earl of KelHe (who had been 
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specially excepted out of Cromweirs act of indem- 
nity for his loyalty), and David Earl of Wemyss. 

In the Edinburgh Ctmrani for October i6th, 
1707 (then edited by Daniel Defoe), we have the 
following advertisement from a quack in this 
locality : — 


Bow ot Edinburgh, at William Muidies, where the 
Scarburay woman sells the same.” 

Here, in the Nether Bow, dwelt a humble wig- 
maker and barber, named Falconer, whose son 
William, author of the beautiful and classic poem, 
** The Shipwreck,” was bom in 1730. The Nethsr 
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“There is just now come to town the excellent 
Scarburay Water, good for all diseases whatsom- 
ever, except consumption ; and this being the time 
of year for drinking the same, especially at the fall 
of leaf and the bud, the price of each chapin bottle 
is fivepence, the bottle never required, 07 three 
shillings Scots (jd. English) without the bottle. 
Any person who has a mind for the same may 
come to the Fountain Close within the Nether 


Bow was his playground in early years, and 
there — ere he became an apprentice on board a 
merchant vessel at Leith— with his deaf and dumb 
brother and sister, he shared in the spurts and 
frolics of those who have all but himself long since 
passed into the realm of obhvion. As a poet, Fal- 
coner’s fame rests entirely on “The Shipwreck,’’ 
which is a didactic as well as descriptive poem, 

I and may well be recommended to the young sailor, 
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not only to inspire his enthusiasm, but improve his 
seamanship ; and there was something prophetic 
in the poem, as the frigate Aurora, in which he 
served, perished at sea in 1 769. 

Eastward of Knox’s manse is an old timber 
fronted land, bearing the royal arms of Scotland 
on its first floor, and entered by a* stone tumiiike. 
the door of whicii has the legend Deus Bentdictat, 
and long pointed out as the excise office of early 
times. “ The situation,” says VVjIson, “ was pecu- 
liarly convenient for guarding the principal gate of 
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das’s splendid mansion in St Andrew's Square, 
now occupied by the Royal Bank. This maybe 
considered ts culminating point It descended 
thereafter to Bellevue House, in Drummond Place, 
built by ('.eneral Scott, the father-in law of Mr. 
Canning, which house was demolished in 1846 in 
completing the tunnel of the Edinburgh and Leith 
Railway ; and now we believe the exciseman no 
longer possesses a ‘ local habitation ’ within the 
Scottish capital.” 

The interesting locality of the Nether Bow uikes 
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the city, and the direct avenue (Leith Wynd) to 

the neighbouring seaport Since 

Ccorge ll.’s reign the ejcise ofTice had as many 
rapid vicissitudes as might mark the career of a 
profligate spendthrift. In its earlier days,' when a 
floor of the old land in the Ncihcr Bow sufficed ' 
for its accommodation, it was regarded as foremost ' 
among the detested fruits of the Union. From 
thence it removed to more commodious chambers I 
in the Cowgate, since demolished to make way for ! 
the southern piers of George IV. i)n(lge. Its next 
resting-place was the large tenement on the south 
side of Chessers Court in the Canongate, the scene 
of the notorious Deacon Brodie’s last robbery. 
From thence it was removed to Sir Lawrence Dun- 
28 


1 1 NO-ROOM. 

its name from the city gate, known as the Nether 
Bow Port, in contradistinction to the llpper Bow 
Port, which stood near the west end of the High 
Street. Tliis harrier united the city wall from St. 
Mary’s Wynd on the south to the steep street known 
as Leith Wynd on the north, at a time when, per- 
haps, only open fields lay eastward of the gate, 
stretching from the townshij) to the abbey of Holy- 
rood. The last gate was built in the lime of James 
VI. ; what was the character of its predecessor 
we have no means of ascertaining ; but to repair it, 
in 1539, as the city cash had run low, the magis- 
trates were compelled to mortgage its northern 
vault for 100 merks Scots ; and this was the gate 
which the English, under Lord Hertford, blew open 
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with cannon stone-shot in 1544, ere advancing 
against the Castle. “They hauled their cannons 
up the High Street by force of men to the Butter 
Tfon, and above/’ says Calderwood, “ and hazarded 
a shot against the fore entiie of the Castle (i>., 
tlie port of the Spur). But the wheel and axle of 
one of the English cannons was broken, and some 
of their men slain by shot of ordnance out of the 
Castle ; so they left that rash enterprise.” 

In 1571, during the struggle between Kirkaldy 
and the Regent Morton, this barrier gate played a 
prominent part. According to the “ Diurnal of 
Occurrents,” upon the 22nd of August in that year, 
the Regent and the lords who adhered against the 
authority of the Queen, finding that they were 
totally excluded from the city, marched several 
bands of soldiers from liOith, their head-quarters, 
and concealed them under cloud of night in the 
closes and houses adjoining the Nether Bow Port. 
At five on the following morning, when it was 
supposed that the night watch would be withdrawn, 
six soldiers, disguised as millers, approached the 
gates, leading horses laden with sacks of meal, 
which were to be thrown down as they entered, so 
as to preclude the rapid closing of them, and while 
they attacked and cut down the warders, with those 
weapons which they wore under their disguise, the 
men in ambush were tu rush out to storm the 
town, aided by a reserve, whom the sound of their 
trumpets was to summon from Holyrood. “ But I 
the eternal God,” says the quaint old journalist we j 
quote, ** knowing the cruell murthcr that wold have 
beene done and committit vponn innocent poor per- 
sonis of the said burgh, wold not thole this inter- 
pryse to tak successs ; but evin quhen the said 
meill was almaist at the port, and the said men of 
war, stationed in clois headis, in readinesse to 
enter at the back of the samyne /’ it chanced that 
a burgher of the Canongate, named Thomas Barrie, 
passed out towards his house in the then separate 
burgh, and perceiving soldiers concealed on cveiy 
hand, he returned and gave the alarm, on which 
the gate was at once barricaded, and tlie design of 
the Regent and his adherents baffled. 

This gate having beconie ruinous, the magis- 
trates in 1606, three years after James VI. went to 
England, built a new one, of which many views are 
preserved. It was a handsome building, and quite 
enclosed the lower end of the High Street. The 
arch, an ellipse, was in the centre, strengthened by 


round towers and battlements on the eastern *or 
external front, and in the southern tower there was 
a wicket for foot passengers. On the inside of the 
arch were the arms of the city. The whole build- 
ing was crenelated, and consisted of two lofty 
storeys, having, in the centre a handsome square 
tower, terminated by a pointed spire. It was 
adorned by a statue of James VI., which was 
thrown down and destroyed by order of Oliver 
Cromwell, and had on it a Latin inscription, which 
runs thus in English : — 

** Watch towers and thundr'ng walls vain fences prove 
No guards to monarchs like their people's love. 

Jacobus VI. Rex, Anna Regina, 1606.” 

This gate has been rendered remarkable in his- 
toiy by the extra-judicial bill that passed the 
House of Lords for razing it to the ground, in con- 
sequence of the Porteous mob. For a wonder, the 
Scottish members made a stand in the matter, and 
as the general Bill, when it came to the Commons, 
was shorn of all its objectionable clauses, the 
Nether Bow Port escaped. 

In June, 1737, when the officials of Edinburgh, 
who had been taken to London for examination 
concerning the riot, were returning, to accord tliem 
a cordial reception the citizens rode out in great 
troops to meet them, while for miles eastward the 
road was lined by pedestrians. The Lord Provost, 
Alexander Wilson, a modest man, eluded the ova- 
tion by taking another route ; but the rest came in 
triumph through the city, forming a pnjcession of 
imposing length, while bonfires blazed, all the bells 
clanged and clashed as if a victory had been won 
over England, and the gates of the Nether Bow 
Port, which had been unhooked, were re-hung and 
clo.sed amid the wildest acclamation. 

In 1760 the Common Council of London having 
obtained an Act of Parliament to remove their city 
gates, the magistrates of Edinburgh followed suit 
without any Act, and in 1764 demolished the 
Nether Bow Port, then one of the chief ornaments 
of the city, and like the unoffending Market Cross, 
a peculiarly interesting relic of the past. The 
ancient clock of its spire was afterwards placed 
in that old Orphan’s Hospital, near Shakespeare 
Square, where it remained till the removal of the 
latter edifice in 1845, when the North British Rail- 
way was in progress, and it is now in the pediment 
between the towers of the beautiful I’uscan edifice 
built for the orphans near the Dean cemeteiy. 
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Previous to 1477 there were no particular places I 
assigned for holding the different markets in the 
city, and this often caused much personal strife 
among the citizens. To remedy this evil, James 111 ., 
by letters patent, ordained that the markets for the 
various commodities should be held in the follow- 
ing parts of the city, viz. 

In the Cowgate, the place for tlie sale of hay, 
straw, grass, and horse-meat, ran from the foot ot 
Porrjester’s Wynd to the foot of Peebles Wynd. 

'Fhe flesh market was to be held in the High 
Street, on both sides, from Niddry’s Wynd to the 
IJlackfnars Wvnd ; the salt market to be held in 
the former Wynd. 

The crames, or booths, for chaiimen were to be 
set up between the Bell-house and the 'Fron on the 
north side of the street ; the booths of the hat- 
iiiakers and skinners to be on the opposite side of 
the way. 

'Fhe wood and timber market extended from 
Dalryin pie’s Yard to the Greyfriars, and westward. 
'Fhe place for the sale of shoes, and of led barked 
leather, was between Forrester’s Wynd and the 
west wall of Dairy mple’s Yard. 

'Fhe cattle-market, and that for the sale of 
.sin lightered sheep, wes to be about the 'Iron beam, 
and so “doun through to the Friars Wynd ; alsa, 
all pietricks, pluvars, caponcs, conyngs, chekins, 
and all other wyld foulis and tame, to be usit and 
said about the Market Croce.” 

All living cattle were not to be brought into the 
town, but to be sold under the walls, westward of 
the royal stables, or lower end of the Grassmarket. 

Meal, grain, and corn were to be retailed from 
the Tolbooth up to Liberton’s Wynd. 

'Fhe Upper Bow was the place ordained for the 
sale of all manner of cloths, cottons, and haber- 
dashery ; also for butter, ’cheese, and wool, “ and 
sicklike gudis yat suld be weyit " at a iron set 
there, but not to be opened before nine a.m. Be- 
neath the Nether Bow, and about Sl Mary’s 
^Vynd, was the place set apart for cutlers, smiths, 
lorimers, lock-makers, “and sicklike workmen ; and 
all armour, graith, gear,” and so forth, were to be 
sold in the Friday market, before the Greyfriars’. 

In Gordon of Rothiemay’s map “ the flesh- 
stocks” are shown as being in the Canongate, 
immediately below the Nether Bow Port. 


Descending the High Street, after passing Bank 
Street, to which we have already referred, there is 
situated one of the most remarkable old edifi< ev in 
the city — the mansion of Adam Bothwell, Bishop 
of Orkney. It stands at the foot of Byres’ Close, 
so named from the house of Sir John Byres of 
Coates, but is completely hidden from every point 
save the back windows of the Dai/y Ra'iew 
A doorway on the east side of the dose gives access 
to a handsome stone stair, guarded by a curved 
balustrade, leading to a garden temce that over- 
looked the waters of the loch. Above this starts 
abruptly up the north front of the house, semi- 
hexagonal in form, surmounted by three elegantly- 
carved dormer windows, having circular pediments, 
and surmounted by a finial. 

On one was inscribed Iaius ubique Dej ; on 
another, FeUetter^ wfcli\. 

In this edifice (long used as a warehouse by 
Messrs. Clappertun and Co.) dwelt Adam, Bishop 
of Orkney, the same prelate who, at four in the 
morning of the 15th of May, 1567, performed in 
the chapel royal at Holyrood the fatal marriage 
ceremony which gave Bothwell possession of the 
unfortunate and then dcs])airing Queen Mary. 

He was a senator of the College of J iistice, and 
the royal letter in his favour bears, “ Providing 
always ye And him able and qualifled for adminis- 
tration of justice, and conform to the acts and 
statutes of the College.” 

He married the unhappy queen after the 
new forms, “ not with the mess, but with preach- 
ings,” according to the “ Diurnal of Occurreiits,” in 
the chapel ; according to Keith and others, “ in 
the great hall, where the Council usually met.” 
Hut he seemed 0 pliable prelate where his own 
interests were concerned ; he was one of the first 
to desert his royal mistress, and, after her enforced 
abdication, placed the crown upon the head of her 
infant son ; and in 1568, according to the book of 
the “ Universal Kirk,” he bound himself to. preach 
a sermon in Holyrood, and therein to confess 
public'ly his offence in performing a marriage cere- 
mony for Bothwell and Mary. 

As t|;ie name of the bishop was appended to that 
infamous bond of adherence granted by the Scottish 
nobles to Bothwell, before the latter put in practice 
I his ambitious schemes against his sovereign, it is 
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very probabk that the Earl niay often have been 
a guest in that old mansion, and King James him 
self in later years 1 he bishop, who married Mar 
garet Murray ol Touchadam, died in 1593, and 
was succeeded in the old mansion by his son John 
Bothwell, designed of Auldham“r, who accompa 
nied King James to England, and w is^created Lord 
Holyroodhouse, in the peerage of Scotland, in 1607 
Here dwelt his sister Anne a woman of remark 
able beauti, wnnsc wrongs m so touchingly re 


“an English villain,” according to Balfour— a ser- 
vant boy, out of revenge against his master 

In the Scots Magazine for 1774 we have a 
notice of the death of Eleonora Bothwell, daughter 
of the deceased Henry, Lord Holyroodhouse 
Alexandei^ his son, Master of Holyroodhouse, 
who died about the muhlle of the last century 
ended the line ot the family, of whom no relic now 
remains save the tomb of Bishop Adam, which 
still exists m Holyrood clniiel On the front of 
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corded in the sweet old ballad known as Lidy 
Anne Bothwell s Lament ’ She was betrayed in a 
disgraceful lianon by Sir Alexinder hrskinc (a son 
of John, 14th liarl ot Mar), of whom a portrait by 
Jamieson is «till extant, and lepresents him in the mi 
litary dress of his time — a handsome man in a cuirass | 
and scarf, with a face full of nobilitj of txjiression 
1 he lady’s name docs not appear in the Douglas 
peel age , but her ciuel desertion by Sir Alexander 
was confident!) believed at the time to ha\ t jbstly 
exposed him to the vengeance of heaven, for he 
perished with the Earl of Haddington and others 
m the Castle of Dunglas which was blown up by 
gunpowder in 1640, through the instrumentality of 


the third pillar frv^m the east is a tablet with his 
arms— a chevron, between three trefoils shpjied, 
with a crescent, and a very long inscription, the 
first SIX lines of which run thus — 

‘ Hic rtern litus jacet nobilissimus vir 
Pominu'* Adamus Brthuelius I pisc )pus 
Oicidum el /clhlandix C ommendatonus Monasterii 
Sincti Crucis Senilor et Lonsiliaiius 
Regius qui obnt anno a, atis »>ux 67 
2^ die Mensis Augusti, Anno Domini 1591 

The anc lent edifice is assejen ted with an eminent 
citizen, who lived in later but not less troublesome 
and warlike times. Sir William Dick, ancestor of 
the present baronets of Prestonfield The south, 
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and only remaining part of the bishop s house has 
been completely modernised, and faced with a new 
stone front , *'but many citizens still (m 1847) re 
member when an ancient timber fa9ade projected 
Its lofty gables mto the street, with tier above tier, 


then astonishing sum of ;f2oo,ooo sterling, and 
whose chequered history presents one of the most 
striking cxti iq les of the instabihty of human affairs. 

He camt o Orkney people, and began life by 
farming the Cronn rents of the northern isles at 
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fir out beyond the lower storey, while below were 
the covered piaz/a and dirkcncd entiinccs to the 
gloomy laigh shops, such is nny still be seen 
in the few examples of old timber lands that have 
escaped demolition (Wilson) 

Here then abode Sir^Wiliiim Dick of Braid, pro 
vost of the city in 1638, whose wealth was so great 
that he was belie\ ed to have discovered the philo 
sophers stone, though his fortune only reached the 


^ 000 sterling after which he established an 
utivt tridc with the Baltic and Mediterranean, 
and made, moreover, a piofitablc business by the 
negotiation of bills of exchange with Holland 
“ Hefhad ships on every sei, and could nde on his 
own lands from North Berwick to near Linlithgow, 
his wedth centreing in a warehouse in the Lucken- 
booths, on the site of that now (in 1859) occupied 
by John Clappcrton and Co ’ 
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On becoming provost, he was easily led by his 
religious persuasion to become a sort of voluntary 
exchequer for the friends of the National Covenant, 
and in 1641 he advanced to them 100,000 merks 
to save them from the necessity of disbanding their 
army; and when the Scottish Parliament in the 
same year levied 10,000 men for the protection of 
their colony in Ulster, they could not have em- 
barked had they not been provisioned at the ex- 
pense of Sir William Dick. Scott, in the “ Heart 
of Midlothian,” alludes to the loans of the Scottish 
Croesus thus, when he makes Davie Deans say, 
“ My father saw them toom the sacks of dollars 
out o’ Provost Dick’s window intil the carts that 
carried them to the army at Dunse Law ; and if 
ye winna believe his testimony, there is the window 
itself still standing in the Luckenbooths, five doors 
aboon the Advocates’ Close — 1 think it is a claith- 
merchant’s the day.” I 

And singular to say, a cloth merchant’s “ booth ” 
it continued long to be. | 

In 1642 the Customs were let to Sir William 
Dick for 202,000 merks, and 5,000 merks of 
f^assum^ or “ entrense siller ; ” but, as he had a 
horror of Cromwell and the Independents, he ad- 
vanced £20,000 for the service of King Charles — 
a step by which he kindled the wrath of the pre- 
vailing party; and, after squandering his treasure 
in a failing cause, he was so heavily mulcted by 
extortion of ^{^65,000 and other merciless penalties, 
that his vast fortune passed speedily away, and he 
died in 1655, a prisoner of Cromwell’s, in a gaol at 
Westminster, under something painfully like a want 
of the common necessaries of life. 

He and Sir William Gray were the first men of 
Edinburgh who really won the position of merchant 
princes. The changeful fortunes of the former are 
commemorated in a scarce folio pamphlet, entitled 
“ The Lamentable State of the Deceased Sir Wil 
liam Dick,” and containing several engravings. 
One represents him on horseback, escorted by hal- 
berdiers, as Lord Provost of Edinburgh, and super- 
intending the unloading of a great vessel at Leith ; 
a second represents him in the hands of bailiffs ; 
and a third lying dead in prison. “ The tract is 
highly esteemed by collectors of prints,” says Sir 
Walter Scott, in a note to the “Heart of Mid- 
lothian.” “ The only copy I ever saw upon sale 
was rated at £$o** 

■ Sir James Stewart of Goodtrees (a place now 
called Moredun, in the parish of Liberton)^ who 
was Lord Advocate of Scotland from 1692 until 
his death in 1713, a few months only excepted, 
gave a name to the next narrow and gloomy 
alley. Advocates’ Close, which bounded on the 


east the venerable mansion of the Lords Holyiood- 
house. 

His father was provost of the city when Crom- 
well paid his first peaceful visit thereto in 1648-9, 
and again in 1058-9, at the close of the Protec- 
torate. Th^ house in which he lived and died 
was at the foot of the close, on the west side, 
before descending a flight of steps that served to 
lessen the abruptness of the descent He had 
returned from exile on the landing of the Prince of 
Orange, and, as an active revolutionist, was detested 
by the Jacobites, who ridiculed him as Jamie 
Wylie in many a bitter pasquiL He died in 1713, 
and Wodrow records that “ so great was the crowd 
(at his funeral) that the magistrates were at the 
grave in the Greyfriars’ Churchyard before the 
corpse was taken out of the house at the foot of 
the Advocates’ Close.” 

In 1769 his grandson sold the house to David 
Dalrymple, afterwards Lord Westhall, who resided 
in it till nearly the time of his death in 1784. 
This close was a very fashionable one in the days 
of Queen Anne, and was ever a favourite locality 
with members of the bar. Among many others, 
there resided Andrew Crosbie, the famous original 
of Scott’s “Counsellor Plcydell,” an old lawyer 
who was one of the few that was able to stand his 
ground in any argument or war of words with Dr. 
Johnson during that visit when he made himself 
so obnoxious in Edinburgh. From this dark and 
steep alley, with its pictures(]ue overhanging 
gables and timber proje('tion.s, Mr. Crosbie after- 
wards removed to a handsome house erected by 
him in St. Andrew’s Square, ornamented with lofty, 
half-sunk Ionic columns and a most ornate attic 
storey (on the north side of the present Royal 
Bank), afterwards a fashionable hotel, long known 
as Douglas’s and then as Slaney’s, where even 
royalty has more than once found quarters. By 
the failure of the Ayr Bank he was compelled to 
leave his new habitation, and died in 1784 in such 
poverty that his widow owed her whole support to 
a pension of £^o granted to her by the Faculty of 
Advocates. 

The house lowest down the close, and imme- 
diately opposite that of Sir James Stewart of 
Goodtrees, was the residence of an artist of some 
note in his time, John Scougal, who painted the 
well-known portrait of George Heriot, which hangs 
in the council room of the hospital. He was a 
cousin of that eminent divine Patrick Scougal, 
parson of Saltoun in East l/)thian and Bishop of 
Aberdeen in 1664. 

John Scougal added an upper storey to the old 
land in the Advocates’ Close, and fitted up one of 





the floors as a picture gallery or exhibition, a new 
feature in the Edinburgh of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and long before any such idea had been 
conceived in France, England, or any other 
country. Some of his best works were in posses- 
sion of the late Andrew Bell, engraver, the originator 
of the ** Encyclopaedia Britannica,” who married 
his granddaughter. “For some years after the 
Revolution,” says Pinkerton, “he was the only 
painter in Scotland, and had a very great run of 
business. This brought him into a hasty and 
incorrect manner.” So 


next we come to in descending the north side of 
the street, remains only in name, the houses on 
both sides being entirely new, and its old steep 
descent broken at intervals by convenient flights 
of steps ; but until 1 868 ii was nearly unchanged 
from its ancient state, some relics of which still 
remain. 

It had handsome fronts of carefully-polished 
ashlar, with richl) -decorated door^mys with pious 
legends on their lintels, to exclude witches, fairies, 
and all manner of evil ; there were ornate dopncr 
windows on the roofs 


here, in the Advocates’ 
Close, in the dull and 
morose Edinburgh of 
the seventeenth cen- 
tury, was the fashionable 
lounge of the dilettanti, 
the resort of rank and 
beauty — a quarter from 
which the haut ton of the 
present day would shrink 
with aversion. 

He died at Preston- 
pans in the year 1730, 
in his eighty-fifth year, 
after having witnessed 
as startling a series of 
political changes as ever 
occurred in a long life- 
time. 

^‘aking the ancient 
alleys seriatim, Rox- 
burghe Close comes 
next, numbered as 341, 
High Street, and so 



with steep crow-ste])ped 
gables, black with the 
smoke and storips of 
centuries. 

“ Qui . Exit . ille . 
Mihi . Semi^kr . Deus. 
*583*" was the legend 
which first caught the 
eye above a door of a 
tenement on the west 
side, long occupied by 
James Murray, Lord 
Philiphaugh, raised to 
the bench November ist, 
1689, without having 
any predecessor, being 
one of the set of judges 
nominated after the Re- 
volution. After being 
chosen member of Par- 
liament for Selkirk in 
1681, he had become 
an object of special 
jealousy to the Scottish 


named, it may confi- house of lord advocate sti-wari, at the toot Cavalier Government. 


dently be supposed o*' advocates* close, wesi side. j.je imprisoned in 


(though it cannot be 


1684, and under terror 


proved as a fact) from having contained the town 
residence of some ancient Earl of Roxburghe. 
All its ancient features have disappeared, save a 
door built up with a handsome cut legend in 
raised Roman letteis : — “ Whatever me befau. 

I THANK THE Lord OF All. J. M., 1586.” This 
is said to have been the dwelling-place of the 
Roxburghe family, but by tradition only. If true, | 
it takes the antiquary back to the year in which 
Sir Walter Kerr of Cessford (ancestor of the Dukes 
of Roxburghe), “baron of Auld-Roxburghe, the 
castle thereof and the lands of Auldtonbum, &c.,” 
died at a great age, tbe last survivor, perhaps, of j 
the afliay in which Sir Walter Scott of Buccleuch 
perished at Edinbuigh. 

Wairiston's Close (anciently called Bruce’s), the 


of being tortured in the iron boots, before the 
Privy Council in the Laigh Chamber below the 
Parliament House, he gave evidence against those 
who were concerned in the Rye House Plot 

Lord Philiphaugh had the character of being an 
upright juvige, but the men of his time never forgot 
o** forg.ive the weakness that made him stoop to 
save his life, though many of them might no doubt 
have acted in the same way, the Scottish Privy 
Council of that time being a species of Star 
Chamber that did not stand on trifles. 

Fdhher down the close was another edifice, the 
lintel ^f which like some others that were in the 
same locality, has been with great good taste 
rebuilt, as a lintel, into the extensive printing and 
publishing premises of the Messrs. Chambers a 
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turreted edifice, that now forms the west side of ^ 
>\am8tons Close, and built in 1868 It bears 
the legend Gtaaa Det Roherius Brm^s^ with a 



WlLTlAM CniMHLRS 
{Ftott a 1 hotogra^h by J h» Lamf ) 


shield at each end one having the amis of Uruce 
of Binning in I inlithgowshire, impaled with those 
of Preston — three unicorns heads 

The eminent publisher^, whose extensive pre 
mises now occupy the east sid of Wamstons 
Close, William and Robert Chambers— the gieit 
pioneers of the cheap literature movement— were 
born at Peebles, in 1800 and 1802 lespectivelv 
Iheir ancestors were woollen manufaeturers, and 
their father carried on the business m cotton at 
Peebles on so large a scale that he used sometimes 
to have a bundled looms at woik 

He was thus en ibled to give liis si ns a good 
education at the schools of their native town, wl tre 
Robert passed through a classii il course, with the 
view of taking orders in the church of Scotland 
but monetary misfortunes having overtaken I is 
parents the family removed to Ldinbiir£,h whcie 
the two brothers were thrown in a great measure 
on their own resources but formed the noble 
resolution to try by stern industry to regain the 
ground their family had lost and a love of reading 
led them gradually into the business of book 
selling 

William served an apprenticeship from 18 4 to 
1819, with Mr Sutherland Gallon Street, who ga\e 
him tour shillings weeklv as wages, and bn this 
small sum — shrinking from being a burden on his 
dehcate and struggling mother— he took a lodging, 


at is fid per week, in Boak s Land, West Port, a 
little bed closet which he shared with a poor 
divinity student from the hills of 1 weeddale Out 
of these slender wages he contrived to save a few 
shillings and began business, in a very small way, 
in 1819 and by the following year added printing 
thereto having taught himself that craft, cutting 
with Ills own hand the larger types out of wood 
By 1818 Robert had begun business in a tiny 
shop as a bookstall keeper, m Leith Walk, and 
having a strong literary turn he made an essay 
as author by starting a small periodical called 
the KaltidosL pt the types ^'f which weie set up 
ind printed off by William in an old rickety 
press which he relites ‘ emitted a jangling, 
creaking noise, like a shriek of anguish ’ when 
worked After a brief career this publication in as 
dropped to enable Robert in 1822, to wiite a 
volume likely to be popular — Illustrations of the 
Author of Waverley referring to the supposed 
original characters of the novelist Of this work 
William mas printer, binder and publishei, and a 
second edition appeared in 1 S24 

Iminedi ilcly liter its issue he began his ‘Tra- 
ditions of lidinbun,h (in the pi n and production 
of which the brotheis inticipated a joint work that 
was to have been wiitten by Siott and Kirkpatrick 
Sharpe)— a book re wri ten and re published in one 
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volume by tne hrm in 1868^ and in the preface to 
which Robert writes — 

“ I am about to do what very few could do 
without emotion— revise a book which I wrote 
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years ago. This little work came out in 
the Augustan days of Edinbuigh, when Jeffrey and 
Scott, Wilson and the Ettrick Shepherd, Dugald 
Stewart and Alison, were daily giving the produc- 
tions of their minds 
to the public, and 
while yet Archibald 
Constable acted as 
the unquestioned 
emperor of the pub- 
lishing world.” 

In 1826 Robert 
published his “ Po- 
pular Rhymes of 
Scotland,” and tlie 
“Picture of Scot- 
land,” and shortly 
' afterwards five 
volumes of Scottish 
history, for Con- 
stabU's MisceUany. 

'Phe brothers were 
now making 
money, and in to- 
lerably prosperous 
circumstances, 
though they lost 
much of their hard- 
won savings by as- 
sisting their father 
in a piece of un- 
successful litiga- 
tion. 

About that time 
William produced 
the “ Book of Scot- 
land,” a work de- 
scribing the institu- 
tions of the coun- 
try, for which lie 
wliile 

Robert got £100 
for preparing a 
“Gazetteer of Scot- 
land ;’*and in 1832 
William projected 
the great work 



advocates' close. 
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public victory, and in a few days the sale in Scot- 
land alone was 50,000 copies, while Na 3 rose to 
80.000 in the English market Robert threw him- 
self heart and soul into the successful periodical ; 

and speaking of 
partnership with 
him, his brother 
writes: “Such was 
the degree of mu- 
tual coniidenre be- 
tween us that not 
for the space of 
twenty-one years 
was it thought ex- 
pedient to execute 
any deed of agree- 
ment” While con- 
Btaiuly contributing 
to the Journal, 
Robert, in 1835, 
completed his “Bio 
graphical Diction- 
ary of Kminent 
Scotsmen,” in foui 
volumes. 

'J'he brothers 
issued, in the ])re- 
ceding year, their 
“ Information for 
the People,” and 
after this venture, 
came a series of 
about a hundred 
school books- -th‘ 
“ Chambers’ Kdis- 
cational Course,” 
still so familiar to 
many middle-class 
school-boys. Wliile 
collecting informa- 
tion upon the .sub- 
ject of public edu- 
cation, William got 
togethermaterials in 
1839 for his “'Pour 
in Holland and the 
Rhine Couniries;” 


which made the firm prosperous, and famous wherever ' and about this time, twenty volumes of aperies 


the English language is spoken — Chamber^ Edin- 
burgh Journal^ the vanguard of all that is wholesome, 
sensible, and unsectarian in cheap literature, as it 
appeared 1 six weeks beforf the Eenny Magazine, 

The first weekly number appeared on the 4th 
February, 1832. Robert thought the speculaiion 
a hazxrdous one, but William's courage achieved a 
29 


entitled “ Chambers’ Miscellany ” were issued by 
the firm, whii h had an enormous circulation ; but 
the great and crowning enterprise of Messrs. 
W. and, R. Chambers was umiuestionably their 
“ Encyclopxdia, or Dictionary of Universal Infor- 
mation for the People,” a work begun in 1859 and 
completed in 1868 — a work unrivalled by any in 
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Europe or America as a handy yet comprehensive I 
book of ready reference, and of which the learned 
and ingenious Dr. Andrew Findlater acted as editor. 

In 1849 William purchased the estate of Glen- 
ormiston, and ten years after made a valuable gift 
to his native town, in the form of a suite of build- 
ings, including a public reading-room, a good 
library, lecture-hall, museum, and art gallery, desig- 
nated the ** Chambers Institution and in 1864 
he issued his ** History of Peeblesshire," an able 
example of local annals. In 1865 he was elected 
Lord Provost of Edinburgh, and inaugurated the 
great architectural improvements set afoot in the 
more ancient parts of the city; and in 1872 the 
University conferred upon him the degree of 
LL.D. 

In 1 860-1 the brothers projected that important 
work which gave Robert Chambers his death-blow 
— “ The Book of Days : a Miscellany of Popular 
Antiquities in connection with the Calendar, in- 
cluding Anecdote, Biography, History, Curiosities of 
Literature, &c.,&c.,” a large work, in two volumes 
. of '840 pages each. Disappointed in promised 
literary aid, Robert was compelled to perform the 
greater part of this work alone, and during the 
winter of 1861-2 he might be seen every day in 
the British Museum, working hard at this fatal 
book. The mental strain broke him down ; 
domestic bereavements aggravated 'the effects of 
ill-health, and with it, though he lived to finish his 
‘ Life of Smollett,’ his literary career closed. He 
died at St. Andrews in the beginning of the year 

1870. " 

William, however, was still full of intellectual 
vigour as when he handled the old printing press 
in his little shop in Leith Walk, and his pen was 
yet busy, and produced, in i860, “ The Youth’s 
Companion and Counsellor;” in 1862, “Something 
of Italy;” in 1870, “Wintering at Mentone;’* in 

1871, “France, its History and Revolutions;” and, 
in 1872, an affectionate “Memoir” of his brother 
Robert, and “ Ailie Gilroy,” a simple and pathetic 
little story. But the bulk of his life-work had ended, 
and he died on May 20, 1883. 

In reviewing the life of this eminent publisher, 
one may say that he so lived as to teach the 
world how the good old-fashioned commonplace 
virtues can be exalted into the loftiest range of 
.moral heroism; that he left on record a grand 
and manly example of self-help, which time can 
never obliterate from the admiring memory of 
succeeding generations. Life was to him indeed a 
sapDed trust, to be used for helping on the advance- 
imeht of humanity, and for aiding the diffusion of 
knowledge. The moral to be drawn from his 


biography is that, with manly self-trust, with high 
and noble aims, with fair education, and with 
diligence, a man may, no matter how poor he be 
at the outset of his career, struggle upwards and 
onwards to fill a high social position, and enjoy no 
ordinary share of earthly honours and possessions.” 

At the establishment of the Messrs. Chambers 
fully two hundred hands are constantly employed, 
and their premises in Warriston Close (which have 
also an entrance from the High Street) form one of 
the interesting sights in the city. 

Lower down the Close stood a large and hand- 
some house, having a Gothic niche at its entrance, 
which was covered with armorial bearings and many 
sorely obliterated iriscriptions, of which only the frag- 
ment of one was traceable — Gracia DH Thomas T, 
This was the town residence of Sir Thomas 
Craig of Riccarton, a man of eminent learning and 
great nobility of character, and who practised as 
a lawyer for fully forty years, during the stormy 
reigns of Mary and James VI. In 1564 he was 
made Justice Depute, and found time to give to 
the world some very able poems — one on the birth 
of James, and another on his departure for England, 
are preserved in the Dditics Poetarum Scotorum, 
He steadily refused the honour of knighthood, yet 
was always called Sir Thomas Craig, in conformity 
to a royal edict on the subject. 

He wrote a treatise on the independent so- 
vereignty of Scotland, which was rendered into 
wretched English by Kidpath, and published in 
1675. He was Advocate for the Church, when he 
died at Edinburgh, on the 26th of February, 1608, 
and was succeeded in the old house, as well as his 
estate, by his eldest son, Sir Lewis Craig, born in 
1569, and called to the bench in 1604, as I^rd 
Wrightslands, while his father was still a pleader at 
the bar. After his time his house had as occupiers, 
first Sir George Urquhart of Cromarty, and next 
Sir Robert Baird, Bart., of Saughton Hall, who died 
in 1714. 

3ut by far the most celebrated residenter in this 
venerable alley was he who gave it the name it 
bears. Sir Archibald Johnston T..ord Warriston, 
whose estate, still so named, lies eastward of Tn- 
verleith Row. The son of Johnston of Beirholm 
(once a merchant in Edinburgh), by his yrife Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Sif I'homas Craig (above men- 
tioned), this celebrated lawyer, subtle statesman, 
and somewhat juggling politician, was called to the 
bar in 1633, dhdVould appear to have purchased 
from his (x)usin,^ir Lewi» Craig, a house in the 
close, adjoining hts own. 

In 1^7 he began mo take a prominent part in 
the bitter disputes of the period, and Bishop Bur- 
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net tdls us that he was a man of such unflagging 
zeal that he barel3r allowed himself three hours* sleep 
out of the twenty-four. On the renewal of the 
Covenant, in 1638; he and the celebrated Alex- 
ander Henderson were appointed to revise and 
adapt that national document to the circumstances 
of the times; and at the memorable assembly 
which met at Glasgow Johnston was unanimously 
elected clerk, and was constituted Procurator for 
the Church. He took a prominent share in resist- 
ing the unjust interference of Charles 1 . in Scottish 
affairs, and in 1638, on the royal edict being pro- 
claimed from the Cross of Edinburgh, which set at 
defiance the popular opposition to Episcopacy, he 
boldly appeared on the scaffold erected near it, 
and read aloud the famous protest drawn up in 
the name of the Tables, while the mob compelled 
the six royal heralds to remain while this counter- 
defiance in the name of Scotland was being read. 

In 1641, when Charles visited Edinburgh for the 
second time, Johnston was knighted and made a 
Lord of Session, and after sitting in the Parliament 
of Scotland in 1644, he attended, as one of the 
Commissioners, the assembly of divines at West- 
minster. In the following year he was Lord Advo- 
cate; and in 1649 he performed one of his last 
official duties, proclaiming Charles II. King of 
Scotland, on the sth of February, 1650, 


After the battle of Dunbar he was weak enough 
to accept office under the Protectorate, as Clerk 
Registrar; and after the death of Cromwell he 
acted as one of the Committee of Public Safety, 
when the feeble and timid Ricliard Cromwell with- 
drew from public life ; and this last portion of his 
career, together with the mode in which he had 
prosecuted and persecuted the fallen Cavaliers, and 
refused to concur in the treaty of Breda, sealed 
his doom when the Restoration came. Ht* was 
forfeited in exile and condemned to death on the 
15th of May, 1651. 

An emissary of the Scottish ministry discovered 
his retreat at Rouen, and, with the aid of the 
French authorities, he was sent to the TowcTi and 
from thence to Edinburgh, where, with every mark 
of indignity, he was publicly executed on the same 
spot where, five-and-twenty years before, he had 
defied the proclamation of Charles 1 . I'his was 
on the 22nd of July, 1663, and he died with the 
utmost constancy and Christian fortitude. And 
now the busy establishment of one of the most 
enter|>rising of Scottish publishing firms occupies 
the site of the old mansion, in which he must many 
a time have entertained such men as Alexander 
Henderson, the Marquises Aigyle, Rothes, and Cal- 
lander, the gallant Sir Alexander Leslie, the some- 
what double-dealing Monk, perhaps Cromwell toa 
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Mary King’s Close was long a place of terror to 
the superstitious, as one of the last retreats of the 
desolating plague of 1645. '*Who- Mary King 
was is now unknown, but though the alley is roof- 
less and ruined,” says one, writing of it in 1845, 
“with weeds, wall-flowers, grass, and even little 
trees, flourishing luxuriantly among the falling 
walls, her name may still be 'seen painted on the 
street comer.” 

For some generations after the plague— in which 
mostof itsinhabitants perished — ^its houses remained 
closed, and gradually it*became aplacetif mystery 
and horror, the abode of a thousand spectres and 
nameless terrors, for supersHtion peopleo^ it with 
inhabitants, whom all feared and none cared to 


succeed. ** Those who had been foolhardy enough 
to peep through the windows after nightfall saw 
the spectres of the long-departed denizens engaged 
in their wonted occupations ; headless forms danced 
through the moonlit apartments ; on one occasion 
a godly minister and two pious elders were scared 
out of their senses by the terrible vision of a raw 
head and blood-dripping arm, which protruded 
from the wall in this terrible street, and flourished 
a swqrd above their heads ; and many other terrors, 
^hich are duly chronicled in * Satan’s Invisible 
World f* ” yet it was down this place that the wild 
young Master of Gray dragged the flur Miilress 
Carnegie, whom, sword in hand, he had abducted 
ftom her father's house at the head of twelve men-at 
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anns, and took her by boat across the loch that 
rippled at the foot of the slope. 

In Drummond of Hawthomden’s poems, pub- 
lished by the Maitland Club, there is an epigram 
on Mary King’s “ pest : ” — - 

** Turn, citizens, to God ; repent, repent, 

And pray your bedlam frenzies may relent ; 

Think not rebellion a trifling thing, 

This plague doth fight for Mane and the 

An old gentleman, says Wilson, has often de- 
scribed to us his visits to Mary King’s Close, along 
with his companions, when a schoolboy. The 
most courageous of them would approach these 
dread abodes of mystery, and after shouting 
through the keyhole or broken window-shutter, 
they would run off with palpitating hearts ; the 
popular superstition being, that if these long-deserted 
abodes were opened, the deadly pest iinprisoiied 
there would once more burst forth and desolate 
the land. 

Mr. George Sinclair, Professor of Moral Philo- 
sophy in the University of Glasgow, and afterwards 
minister of Eastwood in Renfrewshire, by the pub- 
lication, in 1685, of his work, ** Satan’s Invisible 
World Discovered,” did much to add to the terrors 
of Mary King’s Close, by his account of appari- 
tions seen therein, and recorded by witnesses of 
undoubted veracity” — a work long hawked about 
the streets by the itinerant sellers of gingerbread. 
The last, or northern portion of the close, with its 
massive vaulted lower storeys, was an open ruin in 
1845 ; the south, or upper, had fallen into ruin 
after a Are in 1750, and was in that condition 
when a portion of the site was required for the 
west side of the Royal Exchange, three years 
after. 

It would appear from the Professor’s narrative, 
that Mr. Thomas Coltheart, a respectable law 
agent, whose legal business had begun to flourish, 
took a better style of house in Mary King’s Close. 
Their maid-servant was, of course, duly warned by 
obliging neighbours that the house was haunted, 
and in terror she gave up her situation and fled, 
leaving Mr. and Mrs. Coltheart, to face whatever 
they might see, alone. 

Accordingly, it came to pass that, when the lady 
had seated herself by the bedside of her gudeman, 
who, being slightly indisposed on the Sunday after- 
noon, had lain down to rest, while she read the 
Scriptures, chancing to look up, she saw to her 
intense dismay a human head, apparently that of 
an old man, with a grey floatii^< beard, suspended 
in mid-air, at a little distance, "^nd gazing intently 
at her with elfish eyes. She swooned at this ter- 


rible sight, and remained insensible till the neigh- 
bours returned from church. Her husband strove 
to reason her out of her credulity, and the evening 
passed without further trouble ; but they had not 
been long in bed when he himself espied the same 
phantom heid by the fire-light, floating in mid-air, 
and eyeing him with ghostly eyes. 

He lighted a candle, and betook him to prayer, 
but with little effect, for in about an hour the 
bodiless phantom was joined by that of a child, 
also suspended in mid-air, and this was followed 
by an arm, naked from the elbow, which, in de- 
fiance of all Coltheart’b prayers and pious in- 
terjections, seemed bent on shaking hands with 
him and his wife ! 

Ill the most solemn way the luckless lawyer con- 
jured these phantoms to entrust him with the story 
of any wrongs they wished righted ; but all to no 
imrpose. The old tenants evidently regarded the 
new as intruders, and others came to their aid, for 
the naked arm was joined by a spectral dog, which 
curled itself up in a chair, and went to sleep ; and 
then came a cat, and many other creatures, but 
of grotesque and monstrous forms, till the whole 
room swarmed with them, so that the honest couple 
were compelled to kneel on their bed, there being 
no standing room on the floor ; till suddenly, with 
a deep and awful groan, as of a strong man dying 
in agony, the whole vanished, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Coltheart found themselves alone. 

In those days of superstition, Mr. Coltheart — if 
we are to believe Professor Sinclair — must have 
been a man of more than ordinary courage, for he 
continued to reside in this terrible house till the 
day of his death, without further molestation ; but 
when that day came, it would seem not to have 
been unaccompanied by the supernatural. At the 
moment he expired, a gentleman, whose friend and 
law agent he was, while asleep in bed beside his 
wife, at Tranent, ten miles distant, was roused by 
the nurse, who had been terrified “ by something 
like a cloud moving about the room.” 

Starting up with the first instinct of a Scot in 
those days, he seized his sword to defend himself, 
when ** the something ” gradually assumed the form 
and face of a man, who looked at him pale and 
ghastly, and in whotn lie recognised his friend 
Thomas Coltheart. 

“ Are you dead, and if so, what is your errand? ” 
he demanded, despite his fears, on which the appa- 
rition shook its head twice and melted away. Pro- 
ceeding at once to Edinburgh, the ghost-seer went 
direct to the house of his friend in Mary King’s 
Clo^, and found the wife of the former in tesfs 
for the recent death of her husband. This so* 
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count— 4 veiy common kind of ghost story— we Meter,” and other works that issued from hit 
are told, was related by the minister (of course) press. He flourished in the reign of Jkmes VI., 
who was in the house on this • occasion, to John and previo is .o 1600 he was in the habit of im- 
Duke of Lauderdale (who died in 1682), in pre- porting books from the Continent ; but about l6of 
sence of many other nobles. After this the house he printed, at his own ex^iense, several works in 
was again deserted ; yet another attempt was Holland ; and subse<iuently commenced business 
made to inhabit it — probably rent-lrec — by a as a printer in those premises in the High Street 
courageous and drink-loving old soldier and his 1 winch, two centuries after his death in 1621, be- 
wife ; but towards midnight the candle began to | came the residence of the great bibliopole, Pro- 
bum blue, and the grisly vost Creech, and of that 

still greater one, .Archi- 
bald Constable. 

A little way down the 
close on the east side was 
the printing - h9use of 
Andro H art, a picturesque 
and substantial stone 
teiiemeiU, with finely 
moulded windows di- 
vided by niullions, and 
having the Sinclair arms 
on the bed-corbel of the 
crow-stepped gable. 

Over the old doorway 
was the legend and date, 
“ My hotp ts tn Christ, A. 
S. M. A’., 1593,” under a 
label moulding. In 1828 
there was presented to 
the Antiquarian Museum 
by Mr. Hutchison, printer, 
a very fine Scottish spear, 
whi( h had been preserved 
from time immemorial in 
the old ]irinting-house of 
Andro Hart, and is con- 
fidently believed to have 
been his — perhaps the 
same weapon with which 
he sallied forth to take 
part in the great tumult 

and the Royal Exchange, si amp office close. of 1596, when the king 

both of which have been was besieged in the Tol- 

already described, we come to the once famous 1 booth ; for Caldcrwood and others distinctly tell 


bum blue, and the grisly 
old head was seen to 
hover in mid-air, on 
which the terrified couple 
fled, and Mary King’s 
Close was Anally aban- 
doned to desolation and 
•decay. No record of its 
inmates in the flesh has 
ever been handed down, 
and thus the name of the 
place is associated with 
its goblins alone. 

Professor Sinclair, who 
wrote the history of 
these, was author of 
several very learned 
works on astronomy, 
navigation, mathematics, 
and so forth ; but he 
also favoured the world 
with a strange ** Dis- 
course concerning Coal ” 

— a compound of science 
and superstition, con- 
taining an account of the 
witches of Glenluce, Sin- 
clair being, like many 
other learned men of his 
time, a Arm believer in 
the black art. 

Passing Writers’ Court 
and the Royal Exchange, si amp of 

both of which have been 

already described, we come to the once famous 



alley, Craig’s Close, tne lower end of which, like us that the old printer was one of the foremost in 
the rest of such thoroughfares in this quarter, the disturbance, and roused so much the indig- 
has been removed to make way for Cockbum nation of the king, James VI., that he was sent 
Street prisoner to the Castle in February, i597» together 

The old tenement which faces the High Street at with two other booksellers, James and Edward 
the head of this close occupies the site of the Cathkin. 


open booth or shop of Andro Hart, the famous 
old Scottish printer ; end therein was, of course. 


In 1759 a dromedary and camel were exhibited 
at the* head of Craig’s Close, where they seem to 


exposed for sale his well known Bible, which has have been deemed two wonders of the world, and, 
always been admired for its beautiful typograj^hy; according to the EUnburjfh Herald and Chranide 
his Barbour’s Bruce,” his Psalms in Scottish for that year, itwas doubted whether there were other 
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two such animals in the whole island of Great 
Britain.” * 

Between the back and front tenements occupied 
of old by Andro Hart is a house, once a famous 
tavern, which formed the meeting-place of the Cape 
Club, one of the most noted of those wherein the 
leading men of “ Auld Reekie ’* were wont to seek 
relaxation — one celebrated in Fergusson’s poem on 
the city, and where a system of high jinks ” was 
kept up with an ardour that never abated. 

In this tavern, then, the Isle of Man Arms^ kept 
by James Mann, in Craig’s Close, the ** Cape 
Club” was nightly inaugurated, each member re- 
ceiving on his election some grotesque name and 
character, which he was expected to retain and 
maintain for the future. From its minutes, which 
are preserved in the Antiquarian Museum, the club 
appears to have been formally constituted in 1764, 
though it had existed long before. Its insignia 
were a cape, or crown, worn by the Sovereign of ike 
Cape on State occasions, when certain other mem- 
bers wore badges, or jewels of office, and two 
maces in the form of huge steel pokers, engraven 
with mottoes, and still preserved in Edinbutgh, 
formed the sword and sceptre of the King in Cape 
Hall, when the jovial fraternity met for high jinks, 
and Tom Lancashire the comedian, Robert Fer- 
gusson^the poet, David Herd, Alexander Runci- 
inan, Jacob More, Walter Ross the antiquary, 
Gavin Wilson the poetical shoemaker, the Laird 
of Cardrona a bon i^want of the last century. Sir 
Heniy Raeburn, and, strange to say, the notonous 
Deacon Brodie, met round the ** flowing bowl.” 

Tom Lancashire — on whom Fergusson wrote a 
witty epitaph— was the first sovereign of the club 
after z 764, as Sir Cape, while the title of Sir Poker 
belonged to its oldest member, James Aitken. 
David Herd, the ingenious collector of Scottish j 
ballad poetry, succeeded Lancashire (who was a ' 
celebrated comedian in his day), under the sobri- 
quet of Sir Scrape, having as secretary Jacob More, 
who attained fame as a landscape painter in Rome ; 
and doubtless his pencil and that of Runciman, pro- 
duced many of the illustrations and caricatures 
with which the old MS. books of the club abound. 

When a knight of the Cape was inaugurated he 
was led forward by his sponsors, and kneeling 
before the sovereign, had to grasp the poker, and 
take an oath of fidelity, the knights standing by 
uhcovered : — 

I devoutly swear by this light. 

To be a true and faithful knight, 

With all my might. 

Both day and nig^t. 

So help me Poker!** 


The knights presented his Majesty with a contri- 
bution of 100 guineas to assist in raising troops in 
1778. The entrance-fee to this amusing club was 
originally half-a-crown, and eventually it rose to a 
guinea ; but so economical were the members, that 
among the last entries in their minutes was one to 
the effect that the suppers should be at ** the old 
price '* of 4id. a head. Lancashire the comedian, 
leaving the stage, seems to have eked out a meagre 
subsistence by opening in the Canongate a tavern, 
where he was kindly patronised by the knights of 
the Cape, and they subsequently paid him visits at 
“ Comedy Hut, New Edinbuigh,” a place of enter- 
tainment which he opened somewhere beyond the 
bank of the North Loch ; and sobn after this con- 
vivial club — one of the many wherein grave citizens 
and learned counsellors cast aside their powdered 
wigs, and betook them to what may now seem mad- 
cap revelry in great contrast to the rigid decorum 
of every-day life — passed completely away ; but a 
foot-note to Wilson’s ** Memorials ” informs us that 
“Provincial Cape Clubs, deriving their authority 
and diplomas from the parent body, were succes- 
sively formed in Glasgow, Manchester, and Lon- 
don, and in Charleston, South Carolina, each of 
; which was formally established in virtue of a royal 
commission granted by the Sovereign of the Cape. 
The American off-shoot of this old Edinburgh frsu 
temity is said to be still flourishing in the Southern 
States.” 

In the “ Life of Lord Karnes,” by Lord Wood- 
houselee, we have an account of the Poker Club, 
which held its meetings near this spot, at our old 
I landlord of the Diversorium, Tom Nicholson’s, near 
the cross. The dinner was on the table at two 
o’clock ; we drank the best claret and sherry ; and 
the reckoning was punctually called at six o’clock. 
After the first fifteen, who were chosen by nomina- 
tion, the members were elected by ballot, and two 
black balls excluded a candidate.” 

A political question —on the expediency of estab- 
lishing a Scottish militia (while Charles Edward and 
Cardinal York were living in Rome) — divided the 
Scottish public mind greatly between 1760 and 
1762, and gave rise to the club in the latter year> 
and it subsisted in vigour and celebrity till 1784, 
and continued its weekly meetings with great regu- 
larity, long after the object of its institution had 
ceased to engage attention ; and it can scarcely be 
doubted that its influence was considerable in fos- 
tering talent and promoting elegant literature in 
Edinburgh, though the few publications of a literary 
nature that had been published under the auspices 
of the club were, like most of that nature, ephe- 
meral, and are now utterly forgotten. 
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The only publication of staling merit which en- 
livened the occasion that called it forth was ** The 
History in the Proceedings of Margaret, commonly 
called Peg," written in imitation of Dr. Arbuthnot’s 

History of John Bull." In the memoirs of Dr. 
Carlyle of Inveresk an amusing account is given 
of the Poker Club, of which he was a zealous and 
constant attender. About the third or fourth meet- 
ing of the club, after x;^62, he mentions that mem- 
bers were at a loss for a name for it, and wished one 
that should be of uncertain meaning, and not so 
directly offensive as that of Militia Club, whereupon 
Adam Ferguson, the eminent historian and moral 
philosopher, suggested the name of Poker, which 
the members understood, and which would “be 
an enigma to the public.” 

It; comprehended all the literati of Edinburgh 
and its neighbourhood, most of whom — like Robert- 
son, Blair, and Hume— had been members of the 
select society (those only excepted who were enemies 
to the Scottish militia scheme), together with a 
great many country gentlemen whose national and 
Jacobite proclivities led them to resent the invidious 
line drawn between Scotland and England. 

Sir William Pulteney Johnston was secretary of 
the Poker Club, with two members, whom he was 
to consult anent its publications in a laughing hour. 
“ Andrew Crosbie, advocate, was appointed assassin 
to the club, in case any service of that sort should 
be needed ; but David Hume was named for his 
assistant, so that between the plus and minus there 
was no hazard of much bloodshed.” 

After a time the club removed its meetings to 
Fortune’s Tavern, at the Cross JCeys^ in the Stamp 
Office Close, where the dinners became so showy 
and expensive that attendance began to decrease, 
and new members came in “ who had no title to be 
there, and were not congenial ” (the common fate 
of all clubs generally) “ and so by death and de- 
sertion the Poker began to dwindle away, though 
a bold attempt was made to revive it in 1787 by 
some young men of talent and spirit.” When Cap- 
tain James Edgar, one of the original Pokers, was 
in Paris in 1773, during the flourishing time of the 
club, he was asked by D’Alembert to go with him 
to their .club of literati, to which he replied with 
something of bluntness, “that the company of 
literati was no novelty to him, for he had a club at 
Edinburgh composed, he believed, of the ablest 
men in Europe. This " (adds Dr. Carlyle, whose 
original MS. Lord Karnes quoted) “ was no sin- 
gular opinion ; for the; most enlightened foreigners 
had formed the same estimate of the literary society 
of Edinburgh at that time. The Princess Dashkoff, 
disputing with me one day at Buxton about the 


supenority of Edinburgh as a residence to most of 
the cities of Europe, when 1 had alleged various 
p^iculars, lu which I thought we excelled, * No,* 
said she, * i>ut I know one article you have not 
mentioned in which I must give you clearly the 
precedence, which is, that of all the societies of men 
of talent I have met with in my travels, yours is the 
first in point of abilities.’ ” 

A few steps farther down the street bring us 
to the entrance of the Old Stamp Office Close, 
wherein was the tavern just referred to. Fortune’s, 
one in the greatest vogue between 1760 and* 1770. 
“The gay men of the city," we are told, “the 
scholarly and the philosophical, with the common 
citizens, all flocked hither; and here the Royal 
Commissioner for the General Assembly held his 
levies, and hence proceeded to church with his 
eorti^e, then additionally splendid from having ladies 
walking in it in their court dresses, as well as 
gentlemen.” 

The house occupied by this famous tavern had 
been in former times the residence of Alexander 
ninth Earl of Eglinton, and his Countess Susanna 
Kennedy of the house of Colzean, reputed the most 
beautiful woman of ha time. 

From the magnificent but privately printed 
“ Memorials of the Montgomeries,” we learn many 
interesting particulars of this noble couple, who 
dwelt in the Old Stamp Office Close. Whether 
their abode there was the same as that stated, of 
which we have an inventory, in the time of 
Hugh third h^rl of Eglinton, “at his house in 
Edinburgh, 3rd March, .1563,” given in the “Me- 
morials,” we have no means of determining. Earl 
Alexander was one of those patriarchal old Scottish 
lords who lived to a great age. He was thrice 
married, and left a progeny whose names are inter 
spersed throughout the pages of the Douglas 
peerage. His last Countess, Susanna, was the 
daughter of Sir Archibald Kennedy, a sturdy old 
cavalier, who made himself conspicuous in the 
wars of Dundee. Slie was one of the co-heiresses 
of David Leslie Lord Newark, the Covenanting 
general whom Cromwell defeated at Dunbar. 
She was six feet in height, extremely handsome, 
with a brilliantly fair complexion, and a face of 
“ the most bewitching loveliness.” She had many 
admirers, Sir John Clerk of Penicuick among 
others; but her friends had always hoj^ed she 
would marry the F^rl of Eglinton, though he was 
morfe than old enough to have been her fatha, 
and when a stray hawk, with his lordship’s name 
on its* bells, alighted on ha shoulda as she was 
one day walking in ha father’s garden at Colseaiv 
it was deemed an infallible omen of ha future. 
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The death of his second countess left the earl lifetime, it is not surprising that many interesting 
free to win the prize and fulfil the nurseiy pre- particulars concerning her have been preserved and 
dictions “ Admirers of a youthful, impassioned, handed down to us She had a grace and beanng 
and sonnet making cast might have trembled at all her own, hence the hglinton atr and the 
his approach to the shrine of their divinity, for Eglinton manner were long proverbial in Edin- 
his lordship was one of tho:ie titled suitois who, burgh after she had passed away Her seven 
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however old and horrible, are never rejected except daughters were all handsome w omen, and it was 
in novels and rominces,* and though Sir John deemed indeed a goodly sight to see the long pro- 
Clerk had declared his passion, he did so in vain, cession of eight gilded sedans issue from the Stamp 
and his lovely Susanna became Countess of Fglin Office Close bearing her and her stately brood to 
ton about the year of the Union ' the Assembly Room, amid a crowd that was hushed 

To the charms of her personal appearance m ere with respect and admiration, “ to behold their 
added the more potverful attractions of genius and lofty and graceful figures step from the chairs on 
great accomplishments Possessing these, m the the pavement It could not fail to be a remarkable 
elevated position which she occupied during a long sight — eight singularly beautiful women, conspicuous 
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for their stature and carnage, all dressed in the 
splendid, though formal, fashions of that penod, 
and inspired at once with dignity of birth and con- 
sciousness of beauty ' Alas ' such \ isions no longer 
illuminate the dark tortuosities of Auld Reekie i " 
By his three countesses the Earl had twelve 
daughters, and he was beginning to despair of an 
heir to his tide, when one was born to him He 
died m 1729. Shordy before his death he wrote a 


• 3 ^ 

under the misery and slavery of being united to 
England, a Scotsman, without prostituting his honour, 
can obtain n >tl> mg by following a Court but bring 
his estate under debt, and consequently himself to 
necessity ” 

The Countess was a great patron of authors. 
Boyse dedicated his poems to her, as Allan Ramsay 
did his “ Gentle Shepherd," and in doing so enlarged 
in glow mg terms upon the virtues of his patroness. 



SUSANNA, COIN! ESS Ol- LOlINION 
{^From the Portrait m the * Memoirs of tke Montgomeries ’ ) 


letter to his son, the tenth Earl, in which he ad 
vised him never to marry an Englishwoman, and 
wherein the following passage occurs — 

“ You came to live at a time, my chiefest care, 
when the right to these kingdoms comes to be a 
question betwixt the House of Hanover, in posses 
sion, and the descendants of King James You 
are, in my poor opinion, nbt to intermeddle with 
either, but live abstractly at home, managing your 
affairs to the best advantage, and living in a good 
understanding with your friends , foi smcr we are 
80 


**If It were not for offending your ladyship 
here, I might give the fullest liberty to my muse, 
to delineate the finest of women by drawing your 
ladyship's character, and be in no hazard of 
being deemed a flatterer, since flattery lies not 
in {paying what is due to ment, but m praises 
misplaced ” 

William Hamilton of Bangour, an elegant poet 
and accomplished man, had recommended Allan 
Ramsay to her notice in an address, in which he 
eulogises her and her daughters After referring to 
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the evil passions mdulged in by many, Hamilton 
draws the contrast thus : — 

" Unlike, 0 EgUntonn I thy happy breast, 

Calm and serene, enjoys the heavenly (pieit ; 

From the tumultuous rule of passions fr^, 

Pure in thy thought and spotless in thy deed ; 

In virtues rich, in goodness unconfined, 

Thou shin'st a fair example to thy kind ; 

Sincere and equal to thy neighbour’s name. 

How swift to praise ! how guiltless to defame ! 

Bold in thy presence bashfulness appears, 

And backward merit loses all its fears. , 

Supremely blest by Heaven—Heaven’s richest grace 
Confest is thine, an early blooming race ; 

Whose pleasing smiles shall guardian wisdom arm, 
Divine instruction I taught of thee to charm ; 

What transports shall they to thy soul impart 
(The conscious transports of a parent’s heart). 

When thou behold'st them of each grace possest, 

And sighing youths imploring to be blest ; 

After thy image formed, with charms like thine, 

Or in the visit, or the dance to shine! 

Thrice happy who succeed their mother’s praise, 

Tbe lovely Eglintounes of other days.” 

Save Lady Frances, all her daughters were well 
married ; but her eldest son, Earl Alexander, was 
her especial favourite. In his youth, she said, she 
preserved the goodness of his nature by keeping 
his mind pure and untainted, and giving him just 
ideas of moral life. She is said never to have 
refused him a request but once. On the accession 
of George III. to the throne, the young earl was 
appointed one of the lords of the bedchamber. 
Proud of his stately mother and of her noble figure, 
he begged that she would walk in the procession 
at his Majesty’s coronation ; but the Countess — a. 
true Jacobite— excused herself, that she was too 
old to wear robes now. His melancholy death at 
the hands of Mungo Campbell, in 1769, well nigh 
overwhelmed her. Indeed, she never entirely re- 
covered from the shock of seeing her beloved son 
borne honqe mortally wounded. 

During Dr. Johnson's visit to her, it came out that 
she was married before he was bom ; upon which 
she smartly and graciously said to him that she 
might have been his mother, and now adopted him ; 
and at parting she embraced him, a mark of affection 
and condescension which made a lasting impression 
upon the mind of the great literary bear. In 1780 
she died at Auchans, at the age of ninety-one, pre- 
serving to the last her grandeur of mien and her mar- 
vellous purity of complexion, a mystery to all 'the 
women of her time, and the secret of which w^ said 
to be that she periodically bathed her face with sow's 


milk! ** I have seen a portrait,” says Chambers, 
** taken in her eighty-first year, in which it is ob- 
servable that her skin is of exquisite delicacy and 
tint. Altogether the Countess was a woman of 
ten thousand 1 . . . . One last trait may now 
be recorded* in her ladyship’s bedroom was hung 
a portrait of her sovereign ifo jure, the ill-starred 
Charles Edward, so situated as to be the first object 
which met her sight on awaking in the morning.” 

With the state levies of the old Earl of Leven 
as High Commissioner at Fortune’s tavern the 
ancient glories of the Stamp Office Close faded 
away ; but an unwonted spectacle was exhibited at 
the head thereof in 1812— a public execution. 

On the night of the 31st December, x8ii, a 
band of young artisans and idlers, most of them 
under twenty years of age, but so numerous and 
so well organised as to set the regular police of the 
city at defiance, sallied forth, about eleven o’clock, 
into the streets, then crowded as usual at that 
festive season, and proceeded with bludgeons to 
knock down and rob every person of decent ap- 
pearance who fell in their way — the least symptom 
on the part of the victims to resist, or protect their 
property, proving only a provocation to fresh out- 
rages. These desperadoes had full possession of 
the streets till two in the morning, for the police, 
who at that period were wretchedly insufficient, 
were routed and dispersed from the commence- 
ment of the murderous riot. 

One watchman, who did his duty in a resolute 
manner, was killed on the spot ; a great number of 
persons were robbed, and a greater number dan- 
gerously, some mortally, wounded. When the 
police recovered from their surprise, assisted by 
several gentlemen, a number of the rioters were 
arrested, some with stolen articles in their posses- 
sion, and the chief ringleaders were soon aftei 
discovered and taken into custody. 

Four were tried and convicted ; and three of 
these young lads were sentenced to be hanged. 
The magistrates had them executed on the 22nd 
of April, t8i 2, on a gallows erected at the head of 
the Stamp Office Close, in order to mark more 
impressively the detestation of their crimes, and 
because that place had been the chief scene of the 
bloodshed during theTiot. 

A small work entitled ** Notes of Conversations,” 
with these young desperadoes, was afterwards pub- 
lished by the Reverend W. Innes. 

In 1821 the Stamp Office was removed from^ 
this close to the new bifildings erected at Waterloo 
Place. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

THE HIGH STREET 

The Anchor Cloee- DnWney Dovglai’eTnveni— The ** Cioim Room"— The Crochalhu Uuu— Memhen— Bume — the CiednlUn Feneiblei 
^Smellie'e Printing Oflke— DundM’s Houee. FleehoMricet Cleee— Myhie'e Squm-Lord AIvn'e Houee— The Counteee of huUMrlud end 
Lady Glenorchy—Birthplace of FeiguiBon-Holkenton's Wynd ta-Kinloch'i Cloea—Camibber'e aoee-^'llm EpiKopnl Clwpel-CUin 
Shril Land— Gept. Matthew Hendenon— Allan Rameay’e Theatre— Ite later Tenante The Tailor'a Hall— Bailie Fyfe’e Hoar “ Heave awn.* 
lads, I’m no deid yet Chalmere’ Cloee— Hope’s Hoiae— S a n d il a n d’s Cloee— Buhop Kennedy’s House— Grant's dose -Baron Gram's Home. 


One of the most interesting of the many old alleys 
of the High Street (continuing still on the north 
side thereoQ is the Anchor Close. 

A few yards down this dark and narrow tho- 
roughfare bring us to the entrance of a scale-stair, 
having the legend, The Lord is only my svport ; 
adjoining it is another and older door, inscribed 
O . Lord . in . the , is , al . my . traist ; while an 
architrave bears a line from a psalm. Be merdfvl 
to ffttf under which we enter what was of old the 
famous festive and hospitable tavern of Daniel, or, 
as he was familiarly named by the Hays, Erskines, 
Pleydells, and Crosbies, who were his customers, 
Dawney, Douglas, an establishment second to none 
in its time for convivial meetings, and noted for 
suppers of tripe, mince collops, rizzared haddocks, 
and fragrant hashes, that never cost more than six- 
pence a-head ; yet on charges so moderate Dawney 
Douglas and his gudewife contrived to grow extremely 
rich before they died. Who caused the three holy 
legends to be carved, as in many other instances, 
no man knows, nor can one tell who resided here of 
old, except that it was in the seventeenth century 
the house of a senator entitled Lord Forglen. 
“ The frequenter of Douglas’s,” we are told, ** after 
ascending a few steps, found himself in a pretty 
large kitchen, through which numerous ineffable 
ministers of flame were continually flying about, 
while beside the door sat the landlady, a large, fat 
woman, in a towering head-dress and large-flowered 
silk gown, who bowed to eveiy one passing. Most 
likely, on emerging from this igneous region, the 
party would fall into the hands of Dawney himself, 
and be conducted to an apartment.” 

He was a little, thin, weak, quiet, and submissive 
man ; in all things a contrast to his wife. 

Here met the famous club called the Crochallan 
Kencibles, which Burns has celebrated both in 
prose and verse, and to which he was introduced 
in 1787 by William Smellie, when in the city 
superintending the printing of his poems, and 
when, according to custom, one of the club was 
pitted against him in a contest of wit and humour. 
Burns bore the assault with perfect equanimity, and 
entered fully into the ^irit of the meeting. 

Dawney Douglas knew a sweet old Gaelic song, 
called “ Cro Chalien,” or, Colin’s cattle, which he 
was wont to sing to his customers, and this ^ed to 


the establishment of the club, which, with jocular 
reference to the many Scottish corps then raising, 
was named the Crochallan Fencibles, composed 
entirely of men of original character and talent. 
Ekich member took some military title or ludicrous 
office. Amongst them was Smellie, the famous 
printer, and author of the “ Philosophy of Natural 
History.” Individuals committing an alleged fault 
were subjected to mock trials, in which those 
members who were advocates could display their 
wit; and as ope member was the, de/>ute hangman 
of the club, a little horse-play, witli much mirth, at 
times prevailed. 

The song of “ Cro Chalien ” had a legend con- 
nected therewith. Colin’s wife died very young, 
but some months after he had buried her she was 
occasionally seen in the gloaming, when spirits are 
supposed to appear, milking her cows as usual, and 
singing the plaintive song to which Burns must often 
have listened amid the orgies in the Anchor Close. 

In Dawney’s tavern the chief room was rather 
elegant and well-sized, having an access by the 
second of the doors described, and was reserved 
for large companies or important guests. Pat 
excellence^ it was named the Crown Room,” and 
was thus distinguished to guests on their bill tops, 
from some foolish and unwarrantable tradition that 
Queen Mary had once been there, when the crown 
was deposited in a niche in the wall. It was 
handsomely panelled, with a decorated fireplace 
and two lofty windows that opened to the close ; 
but all this has disappeared now, and new buildings 
erected in 1869 have replaced the old. 

Here, then, was Bums introduced to the jovial 
Crochallans, among whom were such men as 
Erskine, Lords Newton and Gillies, by Smellie the 
philosopher and printer who contested with Dr. 
Walker the chair of natural history in the Univer- 
sity ; and of one hiember, William Dunbar, W.S., 
“ Colonel ” of the club, a predominant wit, he haa 
left us a characteristic picture : — 

** Oh, rattlin, ’roarin’ Willie, 

Oh, he held to the fair, 

• An’ for to lell hih fiddle. 

And buy some other ware ; 
a But parting wi’ his fiddle. 

The saut tear blin't his ee ; 

And rattlin’, roarin’ Willie, 

Ye’re welcome hame to me I 
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** O Willie, come bell ^our fiddle, 

Oh sell your fiddle sue fine ; 

O Willie, come sell your fiddle, 

And buy a pint o* wine. 

If 1 bhould sell my fiddle. 

The warl* would think^l was mad, 

For mony a rantin' day 
My fiddle and 1 hae had. 

**A8 I cam by Crochallan, 

I cannily kcekit ben — 

Rattlin', roarin’ Willie, 

Was sitting at yun board 
en’— 

Sitting at yon board en’. 

And amang guid coin- 
panie; 

Rattlin', roarin’ Willie, 

You're welcome hame to 
me!” 

In verse elsewhere 
Burns notes the pecu- 
liarities of his introducer, 
who had become, in middle life, careless of his 
costume and appearance : — 

“ Shrewd Willie Smellie to Crochallan came, 

The old cocked hat, the grey buriout the sauic $ 

His bristling beard )ust rising in its might ; 

’Twas four long nights and days to shaving night.” 

At the foot of the close there stood, till 1859, 
the printing office of this strange genius (who died 
in 1795), “ and there the most eminent literary men 
of that period visited and superintended the print- 
ing of works that have made the press of the 
Scottish capi- 
tal celebrated 
throughout Eu- 
rope. There 
was the haunt 
of Dr. Blair, 

Beattie, Black, 

Robertson,* 

Adam Fergu- 
son, Adam 
Smith, Lords 
Monboddo, 

Hailes, Karnes, 

Henry Mac- 
kenzie, Arnot, Hume, and foremost among the 
host, the poet Burns.” 

Here was long shown an old time-blackened 
desk, at which these, and other men such as these, 
revised their proofs, and a stool on w'hich Burns 
sat while correcting the proofs of his poems pub- 
lished between December, 1786, and April, 1787. 

Lower down the close, over the doorway of a^iouse 
where the Bill Chamber stood for several genera- 
tions, were carved the date, 1616, and the initials 


LINTEL OF DOORWAY TV DAWNfiY DOUGLASS lAVERN. 
a ^keUk by the Author ) 



LINTEL OF DOORWAY, DAWNEY DOUGI.AS'S TAVERN. 
(Fro$it a Sketch by the Author.) 


W.R. — C.M. ; and the house immediately below it 
contained the only instance known to exist in 
Edinburgh of a legend over an interior doorway: 

A UGUSTA . AD . vs VM . AVGVSI'A. 

W. F. B. G. 

* These were the initials 

of William Fowler, a 
merchant burgess of 
Edinburgh, supposed to 
be the author of “The 
Triumph of Death,'* and 
the others are, of course, 
those of his wife. As to 
what this house was 
originally nothing is 
known, and the peculi- 
arity of the legend has 
been a puzzle to many. 

Later it was the 
residence of Sir George 
Drummond, who in 1683 and 1684 was Lord 
Provost of the city. In those days the lower 
ground that sloped down to the North Loch 
appears to have been all laid out in pleasant gar- 
dens, wherein stood a summer-house belonging to 
Lord Forglen, who was Sir Alexander Ogilvie, Bart., 
a commissioner for the Treaty of Union, and who 
was accused by Sir Alexander Forbes of Tolquhoun 
of stealing a gilded drinking-cup out of his house, 
a mistake, as it proved, in tlie end. 

Eastward of this were, in succession, Geddes's, 

Jackson's, and 
the Flesh- 
market Closes. 
At the head of 
the last Close, 
the third flat of 
an old land, 
Henry Dundas, 
afterwards Lord 
Melville, began 
to practise as 
an advocate. 

Adjoining 
this is Mylne's 
Square, the entrance to whic'h bears the date of 
1689, a lofty and glogmy court, having on its side 
a flight of steps to the North Bridge. This — the 
project of one of the famous masonic family of 
Mylne— was among the first improvements effected 
in the old town, before its contented burgesses 
became aspiring, and ,,dreamt of raising a New 
Edinburgh, beyond the oozy bed of the bordering 
loch. Many distinguished people lived here of old. 

Among them was Charles Krskine of Alva, Lord 
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Justice Clerk in 1748, who long occupied two flats Wily old Simon Lord Lovat, of the *45, who 
on the west side of the square, the back windows was perpetually involved in law pleas, frequently 
of which overlook the picturesque vista of Cock- visited Lord Alva at his house in Mylne's Square ; 
bum Street, and the door of which was among the and the lito Mrs. Campbell of Monzie, his 
last that displayed the ancient rtsp. daughter, was wont to tell that when Lord Lovat 

Tliis cadet of the loyal and ancient house of caught her in the stair he always took her up 


LORD ALVA- 



MYINE*S SQUARE. 

Mar was bom in 1680, and died in 1763. Before ' in his arms and kissed her, to her horror — he i»as 

the rise of the new city, it affords us a curious so ugly.” 

glimpse of the contented life that such a legal In this mansion in Mylnc’s Square Lord Alvars 

dignitary led in those days, when we find him two step-daughters, the Misses Maxwell of Reston, 

happy during winter in a double flat, in this werff married ; one, Mary, became the Countess 
obscure place, and in sumnaer at the little villa of of William Earl of Sutherland, a captain in 
Dmmsheugh, swept away in 1877, and of which the 5%th Foot, who, when France threatened 
no relic now remains, save the rookery with its old invasion in 1759, raised, in two months, a regi- 
trees in Randolph Crescent | ment among his own clan and followers ; th6 
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Other, Wilhelmina, became the wife of John Lord 
Glenorchy. 

The fate of the Earl of Sutherland, and of his 
countess, whose beauty excited the admiration of 
all at the coronation of George III., was a very 
cloudy one. In frolicking with their first-bom, a 
daughter, the earl let the infant drop, and it sus- 
tained injuries from which it never recovered, and 
the event had so serious an effect on his mind, 
that he resorted to Bath, where he died of a 
malignant fever. For twenty-one days the countess, 
then about to have a babe again, attended him 
unremittingly, till she too caught the distemper, and 
pre-deceased him by a few days, in her twenty-sixth 
year. Her death was sedulously concealed from 
him, yet the day before he expired, when delirium 
passed away, he said, I am going to join my dear 
wife,*' as if his mind had already begun to penetrate 
the veil that hangs between this world and the 
next. 

In one grave in Holyrood, near the north-east 
comer of the ruined chapel, the remains of this 
ill-fated couple were laid, on the 9th of August, 
1766. 

Lady Glenorchy, a woman remarkable for the 
piety of her disposition, was far from happy in her 
marriage ; but we are told that ** she met with her 
rich reward, even in this world, for she enjoyed 
the applause of the wealthy and the blessings of the 
poor, with that supreme of all pleasures — the con- 
viction that the eternal welfare of those in whose 
fate she was chiefly interested was forwarded by ! 
her precepts and example." 

In after years, the Earl of Hopetoun, when 
acting as Royal Commissioner to the General 
Assembly, was wont to hold his state levies in the 
house that had been Lord Alva’s. 

To the east of Mylne’s Square stood some old 
alleys which were demolished to make way for the 
North Bridge, one of the greatest local undertakings 
of the eighteenth century. One of these alleys was 
known as the Cap and Feather Close, immediately 
above Halkerstoii’s Wynd. The lands that formed 
the east side of the latter were remaining in some 
places almost intact till about’ 1850. 

In one of these, but which it was impossible 
to say, was bom on the 5lh of September, 1750, 
that luckless but gifted child of genius, Robert 
Feigusson, the poetj whose father was then a clerk 
in the British Linen Company ; but even the site 
of his house, which has peculiar claims on*^ the 
interest of every lover of Scottish poetry, cannot 
be indicated. ' 

How Halkerston’s Wynd obtained its name we 
have already told. Here was an outlet from the 


ancient city by way of a dam or dyke across the 
loch, to which Lord Fountainhall refers in a case 
dated 21st February, 1708. About twenty years 
before that time it would appear that the Town 
Council “had opened a new port at the foot 
of Halkerston’s Wynd for the convenience of those 
who went on foot to Leith; and that Robert 
Malloch, having acquired some lands on the other 
side of the North Loch, and made yards and built 
houses thereon, and also having invited sundry 
weavers and other good tradesmen to set up 
on Moutree’s Hill [site of the Register House], and 
the deacons of crafts finding this prejudicial 
to them, and contrary to the 1 54th Act of Parlia- 
ment, 1592,’’ evading which, these craftsmen paid 
neither “ scot, lot, nor stent,*' the magistrates closed 
up the port, and a law plea ensued between them 
and the enterprising Robert Malloch, who was 
accused of filling up a portion of the bank of the 
loch with soil from a quarry. “ The town, on the 
other hand, did stop the vent and passage over the 
loch, which made it overflow and drown Robert's 
new acquired ground, of which he complained as 
an act of oppression.’* 

Eventually the magistrates asserted that the loch 
was wholly theirs, and “ that therefore he could 
drain no part of it, especially to make it regorge 
and inundate on their side. The Lords were 
going to take trial by examining the witnesses, but 
the magistrates prevented it, by opening the said 
po!t of their own accord, without abiding an order, 
and let the sluice run," by which, of course, the 
access by the gate was rendered useless. 

Kinloch’s Close adjoined Halkerston's Wynd, and 
therein, till about 1830, stood a handsome old 
substantial tenement, the origin fod early occupants 
of which were all unknown. A mass of curious 
and abutting projections, the result of its peculiar 
site, it had a finely-carved entrance door, with 
the legend, Feir . God . :n , Luif 1595, and the 
initials I. W., and the arms of the surname of 
Williamson, together with a remarkable device, a 
saltire, from the centre of which rose a cross — 
symbol of passion. 

Passing Allan Ramsay’s old shop,'a^arrow bend 
gives us access to Carrubber’s Clo.se, the last strong- 
hold of the faithful Jacobites after 1688. Episco- 
pacy was abolished in 1689, and although from 
that period episcopal clergymen had no legal pro- 
vision or settlement, they were permitted, without 
molestation, to preach in meeting-houses till 1746 ; 
but as they derived no eiqolument firom Govern- 
ment, and no provision from the State, they did not, 
says Amot, perplex their consciences with volu- 
minous and unnecessary oaths, but merely excluded 
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Uie name of the Hanoverian usurpers ** from all 
their devotions. But the humble chapels with 
which these old Scottish Episcopalians contented 
themselves in Caitubber’s Close, Skinner’s Close, 
and elsewhere, present a wonderful contrast to their 
St. Paul’s and St. Mary’s in the Edinburgh of 
to^ay* 

In this close was the house of Robert Ainslie’s 
master, during Burns's visit to Edinburgh, Mr. 
Samuel Mitchelson, a great musical amateur ; and 
here it was that occurred the famous Haggis 
Scene, "described by Smollett in “Humphrey Clinker.” 
At the table of Mitchelson the poet was a frequent 
guest, while on another floor of the old Clam Shell 
l^nd, as it was named, dwelt another friend ot 
Burns’s, the elder Sir William Forbes of Pitsligo, 
prioir to his removal to the New Town. On the 
second floor of an ancient stone land at the head 
of the close dwelt Captain Matthew Henderson, 
a well-known antiquary, a gentleman of agreeable 
and dignified manners, who was a hero of Minden, ' 
and a member of the Crochallan Club, and dined 
constantly at Fortune’s tavern. 

He died in 17S9, and Bums wrote a powerful 
elegy on him as “ a gentleman who held the patent 
for his honours immediately from Almighty God." 
“ 1 loved the man much, and have not flattered his 
memory," said Burns in a note to the elegy, which 
contains sixteen verses. The old captain was one 
whom all men liked. “ In our travelling party," 
says Sir James Campbell of Ardkinglas in his 
(suppressed) Memoirs, “ was Matthew Henderson, 
then (1759) and afterwards well known and much 
esteemed in the town of Edinburgh, at that time 
an officer in the 25th Regiment of Foot, and, like 
myself, on his way to join the army ; and I may say 
with truth, that in the course of a long life 1 have 
never known a more estimable character than 
Matthew Henderson.” 

This close was the scene of the unsuccessful 
speculation of another poet, for here Allan Ramsay 
made a bold attempt to establish his theatre, 
which was roughly closed by the magistrates in 
1737, after it had been barely opened, for which 
he took a 'poet’s vengeance in rhyme in the 
Gaitleman*5 Magazine. The edifice, which stood 
at the foot of the close, was quizzically named 
St Andrew’s Chapel, and in 1773 was the arena 
for the debates of a famous speculative club named 
the Pantheon. 

Five years subsequently blind Dr. Moyes, the 
clever lecturer on natural philosophy, held forth 
therein to audiences both fashionable and select, 
on optics, the property of light, and so forth. It 
was afterwards occupied by Mr. John Barclay, 


founder of the Bereans, whose chief tenet was, that 
the knowledge of the existence of God is derived 
from revelat.un and not from Scripture. 

From him and his followers J^msay's luckless 
theatre passed to the Rev. Mr. Tait and other 
founders of the Row'ltes, during whose occupancy 
the pulpit was frequently filled by the celebrated 
Edward Irving. 'I'he Relief and Secession con- 
gregations have also had it in succession; the 
Catholics have used it as a schoolroom ; and till 
its demolition to make way for Jeffrey .Street, it 
has been the arena of a strange alia podrida of per- 
sonages and purposes. 

In Carrubber’s Close stood the ancient Tailors’ 
Hall, the meeting-place of a corporation ;vhose 
charter, granted to them by the 'J'own Council, is 
dated 20th October, 1531, and with their original 
one, was further confirmed by chartert; from J ames V. 
and J ames V 1 . They had an altar in St. (liles's Church 
dedicated to their patron St. Ann, and the date of 
their seal of cause is 1500. They had also an 
altar dedicated to St. Ann in the Abbey church, 
erected in 1554 by permission of Robert Commen- 
dator of Holyrood. 

The fine old hall in the Cowgate has long 
since been abandoned by the Corporation, which 
still exists ; and in their other place of meet- 
ing in Carrubber’s Close an autograph letter of 
King James VI., w'hich hung framed and glazed 
over the old fireplace, was long one of its chief 
features. 

It was dated in 1594, and ran thus; but a few 
lines will suffice for a specimen : — 

** Dekin and remanent Maisters and Brethren of the 
Tailyer (’raft williin oure burgh of Edinburgh, we gret 
zow weill. 

“ Eorsaemeiklc as, respecting the guile service of 
a/ftifr Mtllety in making and working the abulzcments of our 
awn person, minding to continue him in oure service, as ain 
maist (it and meit persone. We laitlie recommemht him into 
row be oure letter of requiest, desiring you to receive and 
admit him j^atis to the lilierlie and fredom of the said craft, 
08 a thing maust requisite for him, having the cair of our 
awin work, notwithstanding that he was nut prenteis 
amongis zow, according to your ancient liberties and privi- 
liges had in the contraie. Willing zow at this our reciuiest to 
dispense him thereanent, &c., James R.” 

The king’s request was no doubt granted, and 
the Alexander Miller to whom it referred died in 
1616, a reputable burgess, whose tomb in the 
Grey(riars’ churchyard was inscribed thus by 
his heirs : — 

** Alexandra AlUUro^ Jacobi Mtg. Brit. Francieet 
Regis Sartorit adfinem viiiir, frimano, kmedes. F. C. visit 
anms 57, obiit Prineipis e^ Cnnum huU deeoratus. Anno 
1616. Maii 2." 
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When the Company of Merchant Tailors in 
London requested James to become a member of 
their guild, he declined, on the plea that he “ was 
already free of another company,” and referred to the 
similar corporation in his native capital, but added 
that his son Henry, the Prince of Wales, would 
avail himself of the honour, and that he himself 
would be present at the ceremony. 

From “Guthrie’s Memoirs” we learn that in 
1643 a solemn and important meeting was held in 
the Tailors* Hall between the conservators of peace 
with England and a commission of the General 
Assembly. 


in its ruins thirty-five persons, and shooting out 
into the broad street a mighty heap of rubbish. A 
few of the inmates almost miraculously escapecl 
destruction from the peculiar way in which some of 
the strong^ oak beams and fragments of flooring 
fell over them; and among those who did so 
was a lad, whose sculptured effigy, as a memorial 
of the event, now decorates a window of the new 
edifice, with a scroll, whereon are carved the 
words he was heard uttering piteously to those 
who were digging out the killed and wounded : 
“ Heave awa, lads. I’m no deid yet I” 

In Chalmers’ Close an 


St. Magdalene’s (’’hapd, 
and the modern Mary’s 
Chapel in Bell’s Wyiid, 
form the chief lulls of the 
remaining corporations of 
Edinburgh that have long 
survived the purposes for 
which they were originally 
incorporated. 

In August, 1758, there 
occurred a dreadful fire in 
Carrubber’s Close, on which 
occasion four tenements 
containing fifteen families 
were burned down, and 
many persons were severely 
injured. 

Towards the end of the 
eighteenth century gen- 
tility was still lingering 
here, for in the Edinburgh 
Advertiser for 1783 we 
read of the house of Stuart 
Barclay of Collairnic — 
having a drawing-room 



old house was connected 
in a remote way with 
the famous Lord Francis 
Jeffrey, whose grandfather 
dwelt there when in the 
trade as a barber and peri- 
wig maker, and the old 
clo.se is said to have been 
in his boyhood a favourite 
haunt of the future judge 
and critic. 

In large old English 
letters the name JOHN 
HOPE appears cut over 
the doorway of an adja- 
cent turnpike stair, with 
a ( oat of arms, now com- 
pletely obliterated, and 
on the bed-corbel of the 
crowste[)ped g.ible is ano- 
ther shield, sculptured with 
a coat armorial and the 
initials I. H. Moulded 
miillions and transoms 
divided the large windows^ 


measuring 19ft. by 14ft. — being for sale : and also ' a rather iinrommon feature in Scottish domestic 


that belonging to Neil Cainiibcll of Dantroon, at I an hitccturc ; and from the general remains < f 


the foot of the close. decayed magnificence, the name, initials, and arm*-, 

At the head of Bailie Fyfe’s Close, No. 107^ this is supposed — but cannot be absolutely declared 
High Street, there stood a stately old stone tone- — to be the mansion of the founder of the noble 


ment, having carved above one of its upper family of Hopetoun, John de Hope, who came from 
windows a shield bearing two mullets in chief, with France in the retiniieof Magdalene of Valois, the first 
a crescent in base — the arms of Trotter, with the queen of James V.5and w'ho, with his son Edward, 
initials I. T. I. M., and the date 1612. Elsewhere had two booth.s eastward of the old Kirk Style, 
there was another shield, having the arms of the But the name of Hope was known in Scotland in 


Parleys of Yorkshire impaled with those of Hay, the days of Alexander III.; and James III., in 
and the legend Be, Pasietd, in , the , Lard^ aqd to 1488, gave to Thomas Hope a grant of some land 
this edifice a peculiar interest is attached. near Leith. 

After standing for close on 250 years, H sank No. 71 is Sandilanifs Close, where tradition, but 
suddenly — and without any premonitory symptoms tradition only, avers there dwelt that learned and 
or warning— to the ground with a terrible crash at* munificent prelate, James Kennedy, Bishoff of 
midnight on the 10th of November, 1861, burying Dunkeld, Lord High Chancellor, and the upright 
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counsellor of James II and James III The 
building indicated as having been his residence is 
a laige stone tenement of great antiquity on the 
east side, having thereon a coat of arms and a 
mitre, which were removed a few years ago , and 
our best antiquary asserts that “ the whole appear- 
ance of the builamg is perfectly consistent with 
the supposition” that it had been Bishop Ktn 
nedy’s abode “ The form and decorations of the 
doorways all prove an early date , while the large 


“A large and convenient house, entenng by a 
close mostl laved uilh flagstones, on the north 
side of the sucet near the Nether Bow, consisting 
of eight rooms, |)ainted last >car, or papered, some 
with Chinese jiaper , a marble chimnev piece from 
the ceiling in one, concaves and slabes (sic) two 
other of the rooms , the drawing rexim elegantly 
fitted up, painted, gilded, and carved in the newest 
style, with light closets to all the bedrooms and 
other convenient cs to the dining room and parlour ^ 



and elegant mouldings of the windows, and the 
massive appearance of the whole building, indicate 
such magnificqncc as vioiild well consort with the 
dignity of the pnmacy at that early period * 

Bishop Kennedy, author of a history of his 
own times, now lost, died in 1466, and was in- 
terred at St Andrews 

Baron Grant’s and Bailie Grant’s Closes were 
among the last alleys jqn this side, adjoining the 
Nether Bow Port An advertisement in the 
hurgh Courant for 1761, in describing the house of 
Mr Grant (who was a^Barcfri of the Exchequer 
Court) as offered for sale, gives us a pretty accurate 
idea of what a mansion in the Old Town was in 
those days — 

SI 


wine cellar and large kitchen, a coal fauld, fire room 
for scrv ints, ind larder a hen house and enbbs,^ 
for feeding all sorts of fowls , a house for a sedan- 
chair, a rack to contain 10 gross of bottles, all 
built and slated a garden extending down the 
greatest part of 1 eith Wvncl, planted with flower- 
ing shrubs, and servitude for a separate entry to it, 
passing by the* gate of I ord l^dgeheld’s house ” 
The garden referred to must h.ivt been bounded 
by th^ massive portion of the eastern wall of the 
city, which fell down about twenty years ago , and 
the Lord Edgefield, whose neighbour the Baron 
had been, was Mr Robert Pnngle,%ho was raised 
tf the Bench in 17^4* and, dying ten years after, 
w^s succeeded by the well-known Lord Pitfour. 
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CHAPTER XXVIIL 
THE HIGH UTKEET-icffntinutd). 

'The Salamander Land "->The Old Fiihmarket CIom— H eriot's Mansion— llie Deemb^r’h Houie— Borthwick'e Qoae— Lord Dune's House— 
Old Assembly Rooms— Kdinburgh As emblieit, 1720-53— Miss Nickv Murray — Formalities of the Hallh— Ladies’ Fashions— Assemblies 
Removed to hell’s Wynd— HUiir Street and Hunter's Square — Kennedy's Close— Geot;ge BuLhanan's Death— Niddry's Wynd- Nicol 
Edwards’ House— A Case of Homicide in 1597— A Quack Doctor — Livingstone’s Liberty. 


In describing the closes and wynds which diverge 
from the great central street of the old city on the 
south we must resume at the point where the great 
fire of 1824 ceased, a conflagration witnessed by 
Sir Walter Scott, who says of it : — 

“ I can conceive no sight more grand or terrible 
than to see those lofty buildings on Are from top to 
bottom, vomiting out flames like a volcano from 
every aperture, and finally crashing down one after 
another into an abyss of fire, which resembled 
nothing but hell ; for tliere were vaults of wine and 
spirits, which sent up huge jets of flames wherever 
they were called into activity by the fall of these 
massive fragments.” 

‘‘The Salamander Land,” an enormous black 
tenement, so named from its havii g survived or 
escaped the fires that raged eastward and westward 
of it, and named also from that curious propen- 
sity, which is .so peculiarly Scottish, for inventive 
and approjiriate sobri(|uets, was removed to 
make way for the Police Chambers and the 
Courant office, in the latter of which James Hannay, 
the author of “ Satire and Satirists ” and several 
other works, and Joseph Robertson, the well- 
known Scottish antiijuary, conducted the editorial 
duties of that paper, the first editor of which 
was Daniel Defoe. “ We have been told,*' says 
Wilson, writing of the old tenement in question, 
“ that this land was said to have been the residence 
of Daniel Defoe while in Edinburgh ; the tradition, 
however, is entirely unsupported by other testi- 
mony.” 

Descending the street on the south, as we have 
done on the north, we shall peep into each of the 
picturesque alleys that remain, and recall those 
which are no more, with all the notables who once 
dwelt therein, and summob back the years, the 
men, and the events that have passed away. 

Through “ the Salamander Land ” a spacious 
archway led into the Old Fishmarket Close, 
where, previous to the great fire, an enormous pile 
of buildings reared their colossal front, with that 
majestic effect produced now by the back of the 
Royal Exchange and of James’s Court, and w'here 
now the lofty tenements of the new poligs office 
stand. 

To this alley, wherein the cannon shot of Kirk- 
aldy fell with such dire effect during the great siege 


of ^573, Moyse tells us the plague was brought, on 
the 7th of May, 1588, by a servant woman from St 
Johnston. 

Within the Fishmarket Close was the mansion of 
George Heriot, the royal goldsmith, wherein more 
recently resided President Dundas, “ father of Lord 
Melville, a thorough bon vivant of the old claret- 
drinking school of lawyers.” 

Here, too, dwelt, we learn from Chambers’s 
“ 1 raditions,” the Deemster, a finisher of the law's 
last sentence, a grim official, who annually drew his 
fee from the adjacent Royal Bank ; and one of the 
last of whom, when not officiating at the west end 
of the Tol booth or the east end of the Grassmarket, 
eked out his subsistence by cobbling shoes. 

Borthwick’s Close takes its name from the noble 
and baronial family of Borthwick of that ilk, whose 
castle, a few miles south from the city, is one of 
the largest and grandest examples of the square 
tower in Scotland. In the division of the city in 
October, 1514, the third quarter is to be — accord- 
ing to the Burgh records — “ frae the Loiielie Stane 
with the Cowgaitt, till Lord Borthwick’s Close,” 
assigned to Bailie Bansun,” with his sergeant 
Thomas Arnott, and his quartermaster 'Thomas 
Fowler. 

The property on the middle of the east side of 
the close belonged to one of the Lords Napier of 
Merchiston, but to which there is no record to 
show ; and it is not referred to in the minute will 
of the inventor of logarithms, who died in 1617. 

A new school belonging to Heriot’s Hospital 
occupies the ground that intervenes between this 
alley and the old Assembly Close. 

On that site stood the town mansion of Lord 
Durie, President of the Court of Session in 1642, 
the hero of the ballad of “Christie’s Will,” and 
according thereto the alleged victim of the Earl of 
Traquair, as given in a very patched ballad of the 
Border Minstrelsy, beginning : — 

** Traquair he has ridden up Chapelhope, 

And sae ha.s he doon Jjy the Greymare’s Tul ; 

But he never stinted his light gallop, 

I'lll he spiered for Christie's Will.” 

And hence for a timte th^ alley bore the name of 
Lord Durie’s Close. 

On the site of his mansion, till its destruction by 
the fire of 1824, stood the Old Assembly Rooms 
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of Edinbuigh, to which the directors of haut ton 
removed their fashionable reunions about the year 
1720 from the West Bow ; and which in a ** sabine 
in the charter room of the burgh, dated 1723, is 
described as being “ that big hall, or great room, 
now known by the name of the Assembly House, 
being part of that new great stone tenement of land, 
lately built." 

There it was that the Honourable Miss Nicky 
Murray reigned supreme as lady-directress and 
goddess of fashion, for many years during the 
middle of the eighteenth century. She was a 
sister of the Earl of Mansfield, and was a woman 
possessed of much good sense, firmness, knowledge 
of the vrorld, and of the characters of those by 
whom she was surrounded. With her sisters she 
lived long in one of the tenements at the head of 
Bailie Fyfe’s Close, where she annually received 
whole broods of fair country cousins, who came to 
town to receive the finishing touches of a girl’s edu- 
cation, and be introduced to society — the starched 
and stately society of old Edinburgh. 

The Assembly Room was in the close to which 
it gave its name. It had a spacious lobby, lighted 
by sconces, where the gilded sedans set down tlieir 
powdered, hooped, and wigged occupants, while 
links flared, liveried valets jostled, and swords were 
sometimes drawn ; and where a reduced gentle 
man— a claimant to the ancient peerage of Kirk- 
cudbright — sold gloves, for which he was rather 
ungenerously sneered at by Oliver Goldsmith. 

From this lobby the dancing-hall opened at 
once, and up-stairs was a tea-room. The foimer 
had in its centre a railed space, within wdiich were 
the dancers ; while the spectators, we are told, sat 
on the outside, and no communication was per- 
mitted between the different sides of this sacred 
pale. Here it was that in 1753 Goldsmith first 
saw, with some astonishment, the formalities of 
the old Scottish balls. He relates that on entering 
the dancing-room he saw one end of it taken up 
by the ladies, who sat dismally in a group by 
themselves. “On the other end stand their 
pensive partners that are to be, but no more 
intercourse between the sexes than between two 
countries at war. The ladies, indeed, may ogle, 
and the gentlemen sigh, but an embargo is laid on 
any closer commerce." 

Tlte lady directress occupied a high chair, or 
species of throne, upon a dais at one end, and 
thereon sat Miss Nicky Murray in state. Her 
immediate predecessors thdre had been Mrs. 
Browne of Colstoun, and I^y Minto, daughter 
of Sir Robert Stuart of Allanbank. 

The whole arrangements were of a rigid character, 


with a general tending to the promotion of duliiess, 
there being one set at a time permitted to 
occupy the fioo* ; it was seldom that any one was 
twice upon it in one night, and often the most 
beautiful girls in the city i>assed it, as mere spec- 
tators, which threw serious duties on the gentlemen 
in the way of conversation. 

The latter usually sorted themselves with one 
partner for the whole >ear ! 'i'he arrangements 
were generally made at some preliminary bull or 
other gathering, when a gentleman's cocked* hat 
was unflapped and the ladies’ fans were plated 
therein, and, as in a species of ballot, the beaux 
drew forth the latter, and to whomsoever the fan 
belonged he was to be the p.irtner for the setison, 
a s) stem often productive of absurd combinations 
and many a petty awkwardness. “ Then,” as Sir 
Alexander Boswell wrote — 

“ The Assembly Close ieti*ival the fair— 

Order and elegance i>i esided there - 
Fach gay Right Hunoiit.ilile had h(>i jilace, 

To walk a minuet with beiomiiig ginte. 

No raung to the dame, uiih ii\al hiiriy — 

Such vas ih) sway, () fameil Miss Nuky Murray 1 
Each lady's Ian a chosen Damon bore, 

With care silecieil many .a day Irefore ; 

For, iin|)iovided with a i.ivouiite beau, 

The nymph, eli.xguned, the ball must needs forego. 
But previous matteis to her t.iste arranged, 

Certes, the con^.aiit couple never changed ; 

Through a Ion*;: night, to watch fair Delia’s M'ill, 

The same dull swain was at her elbow si ill.” 

With sword at side, anti often hat in hantl, the 
gallants of those days escorted the t hairs of their 
partners home to many a close and wynd now the 
abode of stpialor and sordid iioverty; for much 
of stately and genuine old-fushioned gallantry pre- 
vailed, as if it were part of the costume, referred 
to by ihe poet : — 

•* Shades of my fathers ! in your pasteboard skirts, 
Your broidered waistcoats and your pl.iited shirts, 
Vour formal bag-wigs, wide exieinled cuffs. 

Your five-inch chittei lings and nine-inch ruffs. 

Gods I how yo strut at times in all your state, 

Amid the visions of my thoughtful pate ! ” 

Those who attended the assemblies belonged 
exclusively to the upper circle of society that then 
existed in Edinburgh ; and Miss Murray, on 
hearing a young lady’s name mentioned to ber for 
approval, was wont to ask, “ Miss— of whatVzxi^ 
if no territorial or family name followed, she might 
dismiss the matter by a wave of her fan, for, 
according to her views, it was necessary to be 
“a lady o’ that ilk;" and it is wdl known, that 
“upon one occasion, seeing at an assembly a 
man who had been raised to wealth in some 
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humble trade, she went up to him, and without 
the least deference to his line laced coat, taxed 
him with presumption in coming there, and turned 
him out of the room.” 

The hours kept were early in those days, and the 


shopping, just as people perform these duties before 
that meal now. 

Then gentlemen wore the Ramillies wig or lied 
hair, small three-cornered hats laced with gold or 
silver, large* skirted, colLarless coats with square 



HUlNb IN lUb. OLD ASSIMUIY (lOsF, AFTER IHF GKFAl I IRE, NOV., 1824. 
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moderate time was never protracted. When the 
hour of departure c ame even the most winning young 
couples would crowd about her throne, petitioning 
for “one dance more,” but the inexorable Miss Nicky 
vacated her seat, and by a wave of her fan silenced 
the musicians and summoned the candle-sn\}ffers. 

The evening was then the fashionable time for 
receiving company in Edinburgh, when people were 
all abroad upon the streetSk after dinner calling and 


cuffs, and square-toed shoes ; and the dresses of 
the ladies, if quaint, gave them dignity and grace. 
“How fine it must have been to see, as an old gentle- 
man told me he had seen,” says Dr. Chambers, 
“ two hooped ladies moving along the Lawnmarket 
in a summer evening, ^nd filling up the whole foot- 
way with their stately and voluminous persons 1 ” 
Ladies in Edinburgh then wore the calash, 
a kind of hood formed of cane covered with silk, 
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to protect the powdered head of loftily-dressed 
hair, when walking or driving, and it could be 
folded back flat like the hood of a carriage ; they 
also wore the capuchin or short cloak tippet, 
reaching to the elbows, usually of silk trimmed 
with velvet or lace. In walking, they carried the 
skirt of the long gown over one arm, a necessary 
precaution in the wynds and closes of 1750, as 
well as to display the rich petticoat below ; but on 
entering a room, the full train swept majestically 
behind them ; and their stays were so long, as to 
touch the chair before and behind when seated. 

The vast hoops proved a serious inconvenience 
in the turnpike stairs of the Old Town, when, as 
ladies had to tilt them up, it was absolutely neces- 
sary to have a fine show petticoat beneath ; and 
we are told that such “ care was taken of appear- 
ances, that even the garters were worn fine, being 
either embroidered, or having gold or silver fringes 
and tassels. . . . Plaids were worn by ladies to 

cover their heads and muffle their faces when they 
went into the street ; ” and we have already shown 
how vain were the fulminations of magistrates 
against the latter fashion. 

In 1733 stockings worn by ladies and 

gentlemen were so thick, and so heavily adorned , 
with gold and silver, that they could rarely be 
washed perhaps more than once. The Scottish 
ladies used enormous Dutch fans ; *and all women 
high and low wore prodigious busks. 

Below the Old Assembly Close is one named 
from the Covenant, that great national document 
and solemn protest against interference with the . 
religion of a free people having been placed for 
signature at a period after 1638 in an old mansion ' 
long afterwards used as a tavern at the foot of 
the alley. 

Lower down we come to Bell’s W)md, 146, High 
Street, which contained another Assembly Room, 
for the Edinburgh fashionables, removed thither, in 
175^1 to a more commodious hall, and there the 
weekly reunions and other balls were held in the 
season, until the erection of the new hall in George 
Street 

Blair Street, and Hunter’s Square, which was built 
in 1788, occasioned the removal of more than 
one old alley that led down southward to the 
Cowgate, among them were Marlin’s and Peebles’ 
Wynds, to which we shall refer when treating of 
the North and South Bridges. The first tenement 
of the former at the right corner, descending, marks 
the site of Kennedy’s Cldise. In the first floor of 
the first turnpike house on the left hand, George 
Buchanan, the historian and poet, died in his 
76th year, on the morning of Friday the 28th of 


to his last i^ome in the Greyfriars’ churdiyaid. 
The last weeks of his life were spent, it is alleged, 
in the final correction of the proofs of his history, 
equally remarkable for its pure Latinity and for its 
partisan spirit He survived its appearance only a 
month. 

When on his death-bed, finding that all the 
money he had about him was insufficient to defray 
the expense of his funeral, he ordered his servant 
to divide it among the poor, adding ** that* if the 
city did not chouse to bury him they might let him 
he where he was.” 

The site of his grave is now unknown, though a 
“ throchstone ” would seem to have marked it so 
lately as 1710. A skull, believed to be that of 
Buchanan, is preserved in the Museum of the 
University, anfl is so remarkably thin as to be 
transparent ; but the evidence in favour of the 
tradition, though not conclusive, does not render 
its truth improbable. From the Council Records 
in 1701, it would seem that Buchanan’s giave- 
stone had sunk into the earth, and had gradually 
been covered up. 

In the Edinburgh Magazine for 1788 we are told 
that the areas of some of the demolished closes 
westward of the Tron Church and facing Blair 
Street, were exposed for sale in April, and that 
“ the first lot immediately west of the new opening 
sold for jC^tOoOf and that to the southward for 
;£i,5oo, being the upset price of both.” 

Niddry’s Street, which opens eastward of the 
South Bridge, occupies the site of Niddry’s Wynd, 
an ancient thoroughfare, which bore an important 
part in the history of the city. “ It is well known,” 
says Wilson, “ that King James VI. was very con- 
descending in his favours to his loyal citizens of 
Edinburgh, making no scruple, when the larder 
of Holyrood grew lean, and the privy purse was 
exhausted, to give up housekeeping for a time, 
and honour one or other of the substantial buighers 
of his capital with a visit of himself and house- 
hold ; or when the straitened mansions within the 
closes of old Edinburgh proved insufficient singly 
to accommodate the hungry train of courtiers, he 
would very considerately distribute his favours 
through the whole length of the close ! ” 

Thus from Moyse’s (or Moyses*) Men&oirs, page 
182, we learn that when James was troubled by the 
F.aiJ of Bothwell in January, 1591, and ordered 
Sir James Sandilands to apprehend him, he, with 
the Queen and Chancellor (and theirsuiteof course), 
“withdrew themselves within the town of Edin- 
burgh, and lodged themselves in Nicol Edward’s 
house, in Niddry’s Wynd, and the Chancellor in 
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Alexander Clark's house, at the same wynd head." 
In after years the lintel of this house was built in to 
Ross's Tower, at the Dean. It bore this legend : — 
**The Lord is my Protec fur, 
Aluxanurus Clark.** 

Nicol Edward was Provost of Edinburgh in 1591, 
and his house was a large and substantial building 
of quadrangular form and elegant proportions. 

The Chancellor at this time was Sir John Mait> 
land of Lethington, Lord Thirlestane. 

Moyse next tells us that on the 7th of February, 
George Earl of Huntly (the same fiery peer who 
fought the battle of Glenlivat), “ with his friends, 
to the number of five or six score horse, passed 
from his Maje.sty’s said house in Edinburgh, as in- 
tending to pass to a horse-race in Leith ; but after 
they came, they passed forward to the Queens- 
Jerry, where they caused to stop the passing of all 
boats over the water,” and crossing to Fife, attacked 
the Castle of Donnibristle, and slew the bonnie 
Earl of Murray.” 

From this passage it would seem that if lluntly’s 
six score horse were not lodged in Nicol Edward’s 
house, they were probably billeted over all the 
adjacent wynd, which six years after was the scene 
of a homicide, that affords a remarkable illustration 
of the exclusive rule of master over man which 
then prevailed. 

On the first day of the sitting of Parliament, the 
7th December, 1597, Archibald Jardine, master- 
stabler and servitor to the Earl of Angus, was slain, 
through some negligence, by Andrew Stalker, a 
goldsmith at Niddry’s Wynd head, for which he was 
put in prison. 

Then the cry of “ Armour ! ” went through the 
streets, and all the young men of Edinburgh rose in 
arms, under James Williamson, their captain, **and 
desirit grace,” as Birrel records, “for the young 
man who had done ane reckless deed. The 
King’s majesty desirit them to go to my Lord 
of Angus, the man’s master, and satisfy and 


pacify his wrath, and he should be cont^ntit to 
save his life.” 

James Williamson thereupon went to the Earl of 
Angus, and offered, in the name of the young men 
of the city, “ ftieir manreid,” or bond of man-rent, 
to be ready to serve him in war and feud, u[)on 
which he pardoned the said Andrew Stalker, who 
was immediately released from prison. 

In December, 1665, Nicoll mentions that a 
doctor of physic named Joanna Baptista, acting 
under a warrant from his Majesty Charles II., 
erected a stage between the head of Niddry's Wynd 
and Blackfnars’ Wynd, whereon “he vended his 
drugs, powder, and medicaments, for the whilk he 
received a great abundance of money.” 

In May, 1692, we read that William Livingstone, 
brother of the Viscount Kilsyth, a cavalier, and 
husband of the widow of Viscount Dundee, had 
been a prisoner in the Tolbooth from June, 1689, 
to November, 1690 — seventeen months ; there- 
after, that he had lived in a chamber in the city 
under a guard for a year, and that he was permitted 
to go forth for a walk daily, but still under the eye 
of a guard. In consequence of his being thus 
treated, and his rents being sequestrated by the 
Revolutionary Government, his fortune was entirely 
ruined. On his petition, the Privy Council now 
permitted him “ to go abroad under a sentinel each 
day from morning to evening furth of the hou.se of 
Andrew Smith, periwig-maker, at the head of 
Niddry’s Wynd,” he finding caution under ;£i,5oo 
sterling to remain a prisoner. 

Under an escort of dragoons he was permitted 
to leave the periwig-maker’s, and visit Kilsyth, after 
which he was confined in two royal castles and the 
Tolbooth till 1693, so that, as a writer remarks, 
“ in the course of the first five years of British 
liberty, Mr. Livingstone must have accpiired a 
tolerably extensive acquaintance with the various 
forms and modes of imprisonment, so far as these 
existed in the northern section of the island.” 
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Of the house of Provost Nicol Edward (os Ud- 
ward, to which we have referred) a very elaborate 
description is given in the work entitled “ Minor 
Antiquities.” On a mantelpiece within it were 


carved his arms, with dn anagram upon his name 
thus : — 

“ Va d’un Vol a Christ 

“ Go with one flight to Christ,” which only can be 
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made by Latinising his name into Mchdaus 
Edwartus, It occupied the western side of Lock- 
hart’s Court, and was accessible only by a deep 
archway. 

In an Act passed in 1581, “ Anent the Cuinzie,” 
Alexander Clark of Balbirnie, Provost of Edin- 
burgh, and Nicol Edward, whose houses were both 
in tliis wynd, are mentioned with others. The 
latter appears in 1585 in the Parliament as Com- 
missary tor Edinburgh, together with Michael Gil- 
bert; and in 1587 he appears again in an Act of 
Parliament in favour of the Flemish craftsmen, 
whom James VI. was desirous of encouraging ; but, 
lest they should produce inferior work at Scottish 
prices, his Majesty, with the atlvice of Council, 

l^s appointit, constitute, and ordainit, ane honest 
and discrcit man, Nicolas Uduart, burgess of Edin- 
burgh, to be visitor and overseer of the said crafts- 
men’s hail warks, steiks, and pieces ... the said 
Nicolas sal have sic dueties as is contenit within 
the buke, as is commonly iisit to be payit ther- 
fore in Flanderis, Holland, or Ingland ; ” in virtue 
of all of which Nicholas was freed from all watch- 
ing, warding, and all charges and impositions. 

In that court dwelt, in 1753-1761, George Lock- 
hart of ('arnwath. One of the thirteen rooms in his 
house contained a mantelpiece of singular magni- 
ficence, that reached the lofty ceiling; but the 
house had a [leculiar accessory, in the shape of ** a 
profound dungeon, which was only ucces.sible by a 
secret trap-door, opening through the floor of a 
small closet, the most remote of a suite of rooms 
e\lciiding along the south and west sides of the 
L(jurt. Perhaps at a lime when to be rich was 
lu ither so common nor so safe as now, Provost 
ICdward might conceal his hoards in this massj' 
more'* 

The north side of Lpekhart’s Court was long 
occuiiied by the family of Bruce of Kinnaird, the 
celebrated traveller. 

In Niddry’s Wynd, a little below Provost Ed- 
ward’s house on the opposite side, stood St. 
Mary’s Chapel, dedicated to God and tlie Blessed 
Virgin Mary, according to Arnot, in 1505. Its 
foundress was Elizabeth, daughter of James, Lord j 
Livingstone, Great Chamberlain of Scotland, and | 
Countess of Ross — then widow of John Earl of 
Ross and Lord of the Isles, who, undeterred by 
the miserable fate of his father, drew on him, bv 
his treasonable practices, the just vengeance of 
James IIL, and died in 1498. 

Colville of Easter* Wetnys^, and afterwards 
Richardson of Smeaton, became proprietors and 
patrons of this religious foundation ; and about j 
the year iCoo, James Chalmers, a macer before the I 


Court of Session, acquired a right to the chapel, 
and in if it:' the Corporations of Wrights and 
Masons, known by the name of the United Incor^ 
porations of Mary’s Chapel, purchased this subject, 
** where they still possess, and where they hold 
meetings,” says Arnot, writing in 1779. 

In the Caledonian Mercury for 1736 we read 
that on St. Andrew's Day the masters and wardens 
of forty masonic lodges met in St. Mary’s Chapel, 
and unanimously elected as their grand-master 
William Sinclair of Roslin, the representative of 
an ancient though reduced family, connected for 
several generations with Scottish freemasonry. 

For this ancient chapel a modem edifice was 
substituted, long before the demolition of Niddry's 
Wynd; but the masonic lodge of Mary’s Chapel 
still exists, and we believe holds its meetings 
there. 

Religious services were last conducted in the 
new edifice when Viscountess Glenorchy hired it. 
She was zealous in the cause of religion, and con- 
ceived a plan of having a place of worship in 
which ministers of every orthodox denomination 
might preach ; and for this puq 30 se she had St. 
Mary’s Chapel opened on Wednesday, the 7th 
March, 1770, by the Rev. Mr. Middleton, the 
minister of a small Episcopal chapel at Dalkeith ; 
but she failed to secure the ministrations of any 
clergyman of the Established Church, though in 
1779 the Rev. William Logan, of South Leith, a 
[}oet of some eminence in his time, gave his course 
of lectures on the philosophy of history in the 
chapel, prior to offering himself as a candidate for 
the chair of civil history in the University. 

On the east side of Niddry’s Wynd, nearly oppo- 
site to Lockhart's Court, was a handsome house, 
which early in the eighteenth century was inha- 
bited by the Hon. James lOrskine, a senator, better 
known by his legal and territorial appellation of 
Lord Grange, brother of John Earl of Mar, who 
led the great rising in 1715 on behalf of the 
Stuarts. He was born in 1679, and was called to 
the Scottish bar in 1705. He took no share in 
the Jacobite enterprise which led to the forfei- 
ture of his brother, and the loss, ultimately of 
the last remains of the once great inheritance in 
the north from which the ancient family took its 
name; 

He affected to be a zealous Presbyterian and 
adherent of the House of Hanover, and as such he 
figures prominently in the “ Diary ” of the indus- 
trious tWodrow, supplying that writer with many 
shreds of the Court gossip, which he loved so 
dearly ; but Lord Grange is chiefly remembered for 
the fomantic story of his wife, which has long filled 
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an interesting page in popular literature, and been di&like, and would live with her no longer , while 
the theme of more than one work of fiction. he, on the other hand, asserted that he h^ long 

She was Rachel Chiesley, the daughter of that been tortured by her unsubduable rage and mad- 
Chiedey of Dairy who, in a gust of passionate re- ness,” and had failed m every effort to soothe or 
sentment, shot down the Lord President Lockhart, bring her to teason. She was a woman of more 
and she inherited from him a temper prone to anger | than common beauty Another account has it 
She and her husband had been married upwards of that m her giilhood Grange had seduced her, and 



GI-ORCL BUCHANAN 

(Ftom I Punt tk*t belom^td t the late David Latvg) 


twenty years, and had several children, when a she compelled him to marry her by threatening 
separation was determined upon between them, to pistol him, and reminding him that she was 
** Some portion of her father's violent temper Chiesley ’s daughter 

appears to have descended to the daughter,” sa>s In effecting the separation, he allowed her 
the editor of Lord Grange’s Letters, ‘ and aggra ;^ioo a year so long as she lived peacefully 
vated by drunkenness, rendered her marriage for apart from him, but his frequent journeys to 
many years miserable, and led at last, in ,.the London, and rumours of certain amours there, 
year 1730, to her formal separation from her inflamed her jealousy, and after being for some 
husband’* time in the country,” she ^returned and took a 

• According to Lady Grange’s account there had lodging near her husband s house in Niddry’s 
been love and peace for twenty years between her Wjmd, as she herself touchingly relates, ** that 1 
and Lord Grange, when he conceived a sudden might have the pleasure to see the house he was 
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in, and to see him and my children when going 
out ; and 1 made his relations and my own speak 
to him, and was always in hopes that God would 
show him his sin of putting away his wife contrary 
to the laws of God and man ; and this was no 
secret, for the President of the Session, and some 
of the I-.ords, the Solicitor-General, and some of 
the advocates and ministers of Edinburgh, know 
all this to be truth. When 1 lost all ho[)es, then I 
resolved to go to London." 

Lord Grange’s account is somewhat different 
She tormented him and the children 'l^y reproachful 
cries from her windows ; and he states, that “ in his 
house, at the bottom of Niddry’s Wynd, where 
there is a court, through which one enters the 
.house, one time among others, when it was full of 
chairs, chairmen, and footmen, who attended the 
company tliat were with himself, or his sister Lady 
Jane Paterson (wife of Sir Hugh Paterson of Ban- 
nockburn), then keeping house together, she came 
into this court, and among that mob shamelessly 
cried up to the windows injurious rei)roaches, and 
would not go away, though intreated, till hearing 
the late Lord Lovat’s voice*' she would seem 
then to have retired. He also asserts that one 
day she assailed him in church ; on another, she 
compelled him to take refuge in a tavern, and 
tliieatened even to assault him on the Bench. 

Tradition asserts that Lord Grange was dissi- 
pated, restless, intriguing, and was concerned in 
some Jacobite plots siibseciuently to the battle ol 
Sheriffmuir ; that in revenge his wife threatened to 
inform the (iovernment ; and there is proof, from 
one of his own letters, that she had actually taken 
her seat in one of the occasional stages which then 
ran between Edinburgh and London, and he bribed 
her to give her seat to another traveller, after which 
he would seem to have resolved upon “sequestrating 
her,” as he phrased it ; and in a long letter written 
by herself, and dated January 26th, 1741, she gives 
an ample detail of how this was effected. 

The plot was concerted between I.x)rd Grange 
and some west Highland chiefs, among whom was 
the unscrupulous old Lord Lovat. A party of 
Highlanders, wearing the livery of the latter, made 
their way into her lodgings in Niddry’s Wynd on 
the evening of the 22nd Januar)', 1730, seized her 
with violence, knocking out some of her teeth, and, 
tying a cloth over her head, bore her forth, as if she 
had been a corpse. 

“ I heard voices about me,” she relates ; “ but 
being blindfolded I could ribt discover who they 
were. They had a [sedan] chair at the stair-foot, 
which they put me in ; and there was a man in the 
chair who took me on his knee, and 1 made all the 
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struggle I could ; but he held me fast in his arms, 
and hind^ed me to put my hands to my mouth, 
which 1 atieii.pted to do, being tied down. The 
chair carried me off very last, and took me without 
the ports; and when they had opened the chair 
and taken the cloth off my head to let me get air, 
1 perceived, it being clear moonlight, that 1 was a 
little way from the Multer’s Hill,* and the man on 
whose knee 1 sat was Alexander Foster, of Carse- 
bonny, who had there six or seven horses and men 
with him, who said all these were' his servants, 
though I knew some of them to be my Lord 
lx>vat's servants, who rode along. One of them 
was called Alexander Frazer, and the other James 
Frazer, and his groom, whose name 1 know hot.” 

From that night Niddry's Wynd knew her no 
more. She had two sons grown p manhood at 
the time she was so mysteriously spirited away; 
her daughter was married to John Karl of Kintore ; 
yet none of her relations ever made the slightest 
stir in the matter, though the Aberdeenshire seat 
of the Earl was once suggested as a place of resi- 
dence for her. 

Leaving the vicinity of Edinburgh by the Lang 
Gate, a ride of twenty miles brought her, with hei 
captors, to Muiravonsidc, where she was secured, 
under guard, in the house of John Macleod, advo- 
cate; but a man being posted near her bed, she 
could neither enter it nor take repose. Next night 
she was secured farther off, in an old solitary tower, 
at Wester Polmaise, where for fourteen weeks she 
was kept in a room, the windows of which were 
boarded over, access to the garden even being 
denied her. 

On the 12th of August a Highlander named 
Alexander Grant suddenly appeared, and an- 
nounced that she must jirepare for the road again ; 
and by her captors, who gave out that she was 
insane, she was conveyed by rough and secluded 
ways, where she could neither ride nor walk, but 
had to be borne in their arms, sleeping at night in 
a bothy, till she found herself on the shore of Loch 
Hourn, an arm of the sea, in the land of Glengarry. 
'I’hen “bitterly did she weep and implore com- 
passion, but the Highlanders understood not her 
language, and though they had done so, a departure 
from the orders which had been given them was 
not to be expected from men of their character,” 
and she was hurried on board of a ship. 

Th^re she learned that she was now in the cus- 
tody of Alexander Macdonald, tacksman of Heiskar, 
a smalV island three leagues westward of North 
Uist, belonging to Sir Alexander Macdonald o| 


* Wliere now the Regietcr Hoine kUnda. 
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Sleat, and so named probably from the vast resort 
and slaughter of seals formerly made on its bleak 
and desolate rocks. Few or none, we are told, who 
have not seen the black deep bosom of Loch Houm, 
its terrific rampart of mountain turrets, and the 
long, narrow gulf in which it sleeps in the cradle of 
its abyss, can conceive its profound and breathless 
stillness when undisturbed by the wild gusts of the 
ooires, or gales, that sweep through its narrow 
goige. It was in such an interval of peace that 
Lady Grange embarked, and for nine days her 
vessel lay becalmed. Two miserable years she 
abode in Heiskar. 

In June, 1734, a sloop, commanded by a Mac- 
leod, came to Heiskar to convey the victim of all 
these strange precautions to the most remote por- 
tion of the British Isles, St. Kilda, ** far amid the 
melancholy main,” where she was placed in a 
cottage composed* of two small apartments, with a 
girl to wait upon her, and where, except for a short 
time in the case of Roderick Maclennan, a High- 
land clergyman, there was not a human being who 
understood the language she spoke. 

No newspapers, letters, or intelligence, came 
hither from th.e world in which she had once dwelt, 
save once yearly, when a steward came to collect, 
in kind, birds’ feathers and so forth, the rent of the 
poor islandera In St Kilda she spent seven years, 
and how she spent them will never be known, yet 
they were not passed without several mad and futile 
efforts to escape. 

Meanwhile all Edinburgh knew that she had 
been forcibly abducted from Niddry’s Wjfnd by 
order of her husband, but the secret of her where- 
abouts was sedulously kept from all ; but now the 
latter had resigned his seat on the bench, and 
entered political life, as a friend of the Prince of 
Wales and opponent of Sir Robert Walpole. 

At length, in the gloomy winter of 1 740-1, a 
communication from Lady Grange for the first time 
reached those in Edinburgh, who had begun to 
wonder and denounce the singular means her 
husband had taken to ensure domestic quiet. It 
was brought by the minister Maclennan and his wife 
Katherine Macinnon, both of whom had quitted 
St Kilda in consequence of a quarrel with the 
steward of Macleod of that ilk. Maclennan was 
provided with letters for Lady Grange’s law-agent 
Mr. Hope, of Rankeillor, who made all the neces- 
sary precognitions, including those of people at 
Polmaise and elsewhere; after which he made 
application to the Lord Justice-Clerk for v'aiiants 
empowering a search to be made, and the Laird of 
Macleod and others to be arrested ; and when Mr. 
John Macleod, advocate, was cited, be declared 


that he had no authority to appear for Lord 
Grange, ** but repelled the charges against his chief 
and clansmen, claiming that no warrant should be 
granted upon the evidence of such scandalous and 
disreputable persons as Maclennan and his wife ; ” 
and Rankeillor was ordered to produce letters of 
evidence that those shown were actually written 
by Lady Grange, and being found to be in the 
writing of Maclennan, they were dismissed as insuf- 
ficient, and warrants were refused. 

Undeterred by this, Hope, on the 12th of Feb- 
ruary, fitted out a sloop, commanded by William 
Gregory, with twenty-five well-armed men, and sent 
him, with Mr. Maclennan on board, “to search 
for and rescue Lady Grange wherever she could be 
found but Macleod, on hearing of the departure 
of the sloop — which got no farther than Horse Shoe 
Harbour, in Lorn (where the master quarrelled with 
his guide, Mrs. Maclennan, and put her ashore) 
— had Lady Grange removed, and secluded in 
Assynt, at a farm-house, closely watched. There she 
became enfeebled in mind and body, the result of 
violent passions, intoxication, and latterly sea-sick- 
ness, which produced settled imbecility; and the 
unhappy lady thus treated was the wife of a man 
who, “not to speak of his office of a judge in 
Scotland, moved in English society of the highest 
character. He must have been the friend of 
Lyttelton, Pope, Thomson, and other ornaments 
of Frederick’s Court ; and, as the brother-in-law of 
the Countess of Mar, who was sister of Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu, he would figure in the brilliant 
circle which surrounded that star of the age of the 
second George. Yet he does not appear to have ever 
felt a moment’s compunction at leaving the mother 
of his children to fret herself to death in a half- 
savage wilderness.” 

In a letter of his, dated Westminster, in June, 
1749, in answer to an intimation of her death, he 
wrote thus callously . — “ 1 most heartily thank you, 
my dear friend, foi the timely notice you gave me 
of the death of that person. It would be a ridi- 
culous untruth to pretend grief for it; but as it 
brings to my mind a train of various things for 
many years bark, it gives me concern. ... I 
long for the particulass of her death, which you are 
pleased to tell me I am to have by the next post.” 

After her removal to Skye her mind sank to 
idiocy. She exhibited a restless desire to ramble, 
and no motive now remaining for restraint, she 
was allowed entire freedom, and the poor wan- 
derer strolled from (place to place, supported 
by the hospitality and tenderness which, in the 
Highlands, have ever given a sacred claim to the 
idiot poor. In this state she lingered for seven 
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Cecilia’s Hali,” and still fewer may remember them 


years, and in June, 1749, died in a cottar's humble 
dwelling at Idragal, seventeen years after her ab- 
duction on that evening of January from her house 
in Niddry’s Wynd. 

On the east side of Niddry's Wynd, at the foot 
thereof, and resting on the Cowgate, was St 
Cecilia’s Hall, an oval edifice, having a concave 
ceiling, and built in 1762 by Robert Mylne, the 
architect of Blackfriars Bridge (lineal descendant 
of the royal master-masons) ** after the model 
of the opera at Parma," says Kincaid. The or- 
chestra was placed over the north end, and therein 
was placed a fine organ. It was seated for 500 
persons. 

The Musical Society of Edinburgh, whose weekly 
concerts formed one of the most delightful enter- 
tainments in the old city, dated back to the other- 
wise gloomy era of 1728. Yet from “Fountain- 
hall’s Decisions" we learn that so far back as 1694 
an enterprising citizen named Beck erected a 
concert of music" somewhere in the city, which 
involved him in a lawsuit with the Master of the 
Revels. Even before 1728 several gentlemen, who 
were performers on the harpsichord and violin, had 
taken courage, and formed a weekly club at the 
Cross Keys tavern, kept," says Arnot, ** by one 
Steil, a great lover of musick, and a good singer 
of Scots songs." Steil is mentioned in the Latin 
lyrics of Dr. Pitcairn, who refers tg a subject of 
which he was fully master — the old Edinburgh 
taverns of Queen Anne’s time. At Pate Steil’s the 
common entertainment consisted in playing the 
concertos and sonatas of Corelli, then just published, 
and the overtures of Handel. A governor, deputy- 
governor, treasurer, and five directors, were annually 
chosen to direct the affairs of this society, which 
consisted of seventy members. They met in St. 
Mary’s Chapel from 1728 till 1762, when this hall 
was built for them. 

For some years the celebrated Tenducci, who is 
mentioned in O’Keefe’s “ Recollections” in 1766 as 
a famous singer of Scottish songs, was at the head of 
the band ; and one great concert was given yearly 
in honour of St. Cecilia, when Scottish songs were 
among those chiefly sung. When the Prince of; 
Hesse came over, in 1745, with his 6,000 merce- 
naries, to fight against the Jacobites, he was speci- 
ally entertained here by the then governor of the 
Musical Society, Lord Drummore, Hugh Dalrymple. 
The prince was not only a dilettante, but a good 
performer on an enormous violoncello. “Few 
persons now living," says Qr. Chambers in 1847, 
** recollect the elegant concerts that were given 
many years ago in what is now an obscure part of 
our ancient city, known by the name of St 


now. 

On the death of Lord Drummore, in 1755, 
society performed a grand concert in honour of his 
memory, when the numerous company were all 
dressed in the deepest mourning. 

In 1763 the concerts began at six in the evening ; 
in 1783 an hour later. 

To the concertos of Corelli and Handel in the 
new hall, were added the overtures of Stmitz, 
Bach, Abel, and latterly those of Haydn, Pleyel, 
and the magnificent symphonies of Mozart and 
Beethoven. The vocal department of these old 
concerts consisted of the songs of Handel, Arne, 
Gluck, and Guglielmi, with a great infusion of 
Scottish songs, for as yet the fashionables of Edin- 
burgh were too national to ignore their own stirring 
music, and among the amateurs who took the lead 
as choristers were the wealthy Gilbert Innes of 
Stow, Mr. Alexander Wight, advocate, Mr. John 
Russell, W.S., and the Earl of Kellie, who on one 
occasion acted as leader of the band when per- 
forming one of six overtures of his own composi- 
tion ; and though last, not least, Mr. George 
Thomson, the well-known editor of the “ Melodies 
of Scotland." 

A supper to the directors and their friends 
at Fortune’s tavern always followed an oratorio, 
where the names of the chief beauties who had 
graced the hall were toasted in bumpers from 
glasses of vast length, for exuberant loyalty to beauty 
was a leading feature in the convivial meetings of 
those days. 

“Let me call to mind a few of those whose 
lovely faces at the concerts gave us the sweetest 
zest for music," wrote George Thomson, who died 
in 1851, in his ninety-fourth year:— “Miss Cleg- 
horn of Edinburgh, still living in single blessedness ; 

I Miss Chalmers of Pittencrief, who married Sir 
I William Miller of Glenlee, Bart. ; Miss Jessie 
Chalmers of Edinburgh, who married Mr. Pringle 
of Haining ; Miss Hay of Hayston, who married 
Sir William Forbes of Pitsligo, Bart. ; Miss 
Murray of Lintrose, who was called the Fhwer of 
Strathmore, and upon whom Burns wrote the song, 

* Blythe, blythe, anri merry was she^ 

Blyihe was she but and ben ; 

Blythe by the banks of Earn, 

And blythe in Glenturit glen.* 

She married David Smith, Esq., of Methven, 
one*of the Lords of Session; Miss Jardine of 
Edinburgh, who nuirried Home Drummond of 
Blairdrummond, their daughter, if I mistake not, 
is now Duchess of Athole ; Miss Kinloch of Gil> 
merton, who married Sir Foster Cunliffe of Acton 
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Bart ; Miss Lucy Johnston of East Lothian, who wynd into a street there was swept away Dalgleish's 
mamed ‘Mr. Oswald of Auchincruive ; Miss Close, which is referred to in the ** Diurnal of 
Haiket of Pitfirran, who became the wile of the Occurrents ” in 1572, and which occupied the site 
celebrated Count Lally-Tollendal ; and Jane, of the present east side of Niddry Street 
Duchess of Gordon, celebrated for her wit and From whom this old thoroughfare took its 
spirit as well as her beauty. These, with Miss name we know notj but it is an old one in 



Si ci'Cii.ia’s hall. 


Burnet and Miss Home, and many others whose Lothian, and, Avith various adjuncts, designates 
names I do .not distinctly recollect, were m- several ])laccs near the city. In the charters of 
disputably worthy of all the honours conferred David II. Henry Niddry is mentioned in con- 
upon them.” nection with Niddrj'-Marshal, and Waller, son 

These and other Edinburgh belles of the past of Augustine, burgess of Edynbourgb, has the 
all shed the light, of their beauty on the old lull in lands of Niddry in that county, quam yohannes 
Niddry’s Wynd, now devoted to scholastic uses. ife Beunachtyne de le Cortokys redi^tiavit^ 19M 
We first hear of a “ Teacher of in 1 750, Hepi, an. rc^. 3^; and under Robert III. John 

when a Mr. Philp opened an educational establish- Niddry held lands in Cramond and also Pentland 
ment in the wynd in that year. In widening the Muir. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

THE HIGH STREET (emtinueJ). 

Diduon's and Cant'i Clowa-The Home of the “ Scotiuh Hogarth “ end the ICnight of Tillybole-RtwehaughX or Strichen't Cloee Himir ot 
the Abbott of MelroM— Sir UeorKC Mackeuie of Rosehaiigh- Lady Anne Dick— Lord Sirichen-The Mannett of 1790— Piovmt Grieve- 
John Dhu, Corporal of the City Guard— Lady Lovat’e Laud— Walter Ch^inian, Printer— Lady Lovut. 


Dickson’s Close, numbered as it 8, below the 
modern Niddry Street, gave access to a handsome 
and substantial edifice, suiiposed to be the work of 
that excellent artificer Robert Mylne* who built the 
modern portion of Holyrood and so many houses 
of an improved character in the city about the time 
of the Revolution. Its earlier occupants are un- 
known, but herein dwelt David Allan, known as 
the .“Si^ottish Hogarth,” a historical painter of 
undoubted genius, who, on the death of Alexander 
Runciman, in 1786, was appointed director and 
master of the academy established by the board of 
trustees for manufacturers in Scotland. 

While resident in Dickson's Close he published, 
in 1788, an edition of the “ Gentle Shepherd,” with 
cliaracteristic etchings, and, some time after, a collec- 
tion of the most humorous old Scottish songs with 
similar drawings; these, with his illustrations of 
“The Cottar’s Saturday Night” and the satire, 
humour, and spirit of his other etchings in aqua- 
tinta, won him a high reputation as a successful 
delineator of character and nature, , His drawing 
classes met in the old college, but he received 
private pupils at his house in Dickson’s Close after 
his marriage, on the 15th November, 1788. His 
terms were, as advertised in the Mercury^ one 
guinea per month for three lessons in the week, 
which in those simple days would restrict his pupils 
to the wealthy and fashionable class of society. 
He died at Edinburgh on the 6th of August, 1796. 

Lower down the close, on the same side, a 
quaint old tenement, doomed to destruction by the 
Improvements Act, 1867, showed on the coved bed- 
corbel of its crowstepped gable the arms of Hali- 
burton, impaled with another coat armorial, with 
the peculiar feature of a double window corbelled 
out ; and in a deed extant, dated 1582, its first pro- 
prietor is named Master James Haliburton. After- 
wards it was the residence of Sir John Haliday, of 
Tillybole, and formed n part of Cant’s Close. 

Its appearance in 1868 has been preserved to us 
by R. Chambers, in a brief description in his 
“ Traditions . ” According to this authority, it was 
two storeys in height, the second storey being 
reached by an outside^ .staii^ within a small court- 
yard, which had originally been shut by a gate. 
The stone pillars of the gateway were decorated 
with balls at the top, after the fashion of entrances 


to the grounds of a country mansion. It was a 
picturesque building in the style of the sixteenth 
century in Scotland. As it resembled a neat old- 
fashioned country house, it was odd to find it 
jammed up amid the tall edifices of this confined 
alley. Ascending the stair, the interior consisted 
of three or four apartments, with elaborately-carved 
stucco ceilings. The princiiial room had ajdouble 
window on the west to Dickson’s Close. 

In 1735 ihis mansion was the abode of Robert 
Geddes, liiird ofScotstoun in Peeblesshire, who sold 
it to George Wight, a burgess of Edinburgh, after 
which it became deteriorated, and its stuccoed 
apartments, from the attics to the ground floor, 
became each the dwelling of a separate family, and 
a scene of squalor and wretchedness. 

A considerable portion of the edifices in Cant’s 
Close were once ecclesiastical, and belonged to 
the prebendaries of the collegiate church, founded 
at Crichton in 1449, by Sir William Crichton of 
that ilk. Lord High Chancellor of Scotland. 

In Rosehaugh’b Close, now called Strichen’s, the 
next alley on the east, was the town-house of the 
princely mitred abbots of Melrose. In Catholic 
times the great dignitaries of the church had all 
their houses in Edinburgh ; the Archbishop of St 
Andrews resided at the foot of Blackfriars Wynd ; 
the Bishop of Dunk eld in the Cowgate ; the Abbot 
of Dunfermline at the Netherbow ; the Abbot of 
Cambuskenneth in the Lawnmarket ; and the Abbot 
of Melrose in the close we have named, and his 
** lodging ” had a garden which extended down to 
the Cowgate, and up the opposite slope on the 
west side of the Pleasance, within the city wall. 

The house of the abbot, a large and massive 
building enclosing a small stpiarc or court in the 
centre of it, was entered from Strichen’s Close. 
“The whole building has evidently undergone 
great alterations,’’ says the description of it wfitten 
in 1847; “a carved stone bears a large and very 
boldly-cut shield, with two coats of arms, impaled, 
and the date 1600. There seems no reason to 
doubt, however, that the main portion of the 
abbet’s residence still remains. The lower storey is 
strongly vaulted, and is evidently the work of an 
early £ite. The small quadrangle also is quite in 
character with the period assumed for the build- 
ing; and at its north-west angle is Cant’s Closer 
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where a curiously-carved Beur-de-lis surmounts the 
gable, and a grotesque gargoyle of antique form 
serves as a gutter to me rooL” 

Abbot Andrew Durie, who was nominated to the 
abbacy of Melrose in 1526 by James V., resided 
here; and Knox assures us that his death was 
hastened by dismay and horror occasioned by the 
terrible uproar on St. Giles’s day, in 1558. 

The Close in earlier time took its name from the 
abbots of Melrose ; but at a later period was called 
Rosehaugh’s Close, from Sir George Mackenzie of 
Rosehaugh, King’s Advocate during the reigns of 
Charles II. and James II., author of many able 
works on Scottish law, and also a successful 
cultivator of general literature. 

He obtained a charter of the property from Pro- 
vost Francis Kinloch and the magistrates in 1677, 
and the house he occupied still exists, and seems 
to have been a stately enough edifice for its age. 
Sir George has still an unpleasant place in the 
local imagination of the Edinburgh people as The 
Bluidy Mackenzie,” the persecutor of the Cove- 
nanters; and though the friend of Dryden, and the 
founder of the first and greatest national library in 
Scotland, he is regarded as a species of ogre in his 
native capital. 

The mausoleum in which he lies in the Grey- 
friars’ Churchyard, a domed edifice with ornate 
Corinthian columns and niches, is believed by the 
urchins of the city to be haunted still, as it was 
commonly believed that his body could never rest 
in its grave. Hence it used to be deemed a 
“brag” or feat, for a boy more courageous than 
his fellows to shout through the keyhole into the 
dark and echoing tomb — 

** Bluidy Mackenzie, come out if ye daur, 

Lift the sneck, and diaw the bar ! ” 

after which defiance all fled, lest the summoned 
spirit might appear, and follow them. 

He had a country house, ten miles south of 
Edinburgh, called Shank, now in ruins. His grand- 
daughter was Lady Anne Dick, of Corstorphine, 
whose eccentricities were wont to excite much 
attention in Edinburgh society, and who was the 
authoress of many droll p^quils, and personal 
pasquinades in verse, which created many enemies, 
who exulted in the follies of which she was guilty. 

. Among the latter was a fancy for dressing herself 
like a gallant of the day, and going about the town 
at night in search of adventures and frolics, one of 
which ended unpleasantly in her being consigned 
to the City Guard House. In many of her verses she 
half-banteringly deplores the coldness of Sir Peter 
Murray of Balmanno, in Kincardineshire, but more, 


it is believed, from whim than actual fancy or re- 
gard. One begins thus : — 

“ Oh, wherefore did I croBS the Forth, 

And leave my love behind me ? 

Why did 1 venture to the north 
With one that did not mind me? 

Had 1 but visited Carin, ' 

It would have been much better, 

Than pique the prudes and make a din 
For careless, cold Sir Peter 1 

** I’m sure I’ve seen a better limb, 

And twenty better faces ; 

But still my mind it ran on him 
When 1 was at the races ; 

At night when we were at the ball 
Were many there discreeter ; 

The well-bred duke, and lively Maule; 

Panmure behaved much better.” 

In conclusion, she expresses an opinion that she 
must be mad “ to follow cold Sir Peter.” She died 
in 1741. 

During a great part of the eighteenth century 
the ancient mansion in Rosehaugh’s Close was 
occupied by Alexander Fraser of Strichen, who was 
connected by marriage with the descendants of 
Sir George Mackenzie, and who gave to the alley 
the name it now bears, Strichen’s Close. He was 
raised to tlie bench as Lord Strichen, in 1730, and 
occupied a seat there and his residence in the 
close for forty-five years subsequent to that date, 
and' was the direct ancestor of the present Lord 
Lovat in the peerage of Great Britain. 

The manners and habits of the people of Edin- 
burgh in those da)S — say about 1730 — were as 
different from those of their successors as if 
they had been the natives of a foreign country. 
From Carlyle’s Memoirs we learn that when gentle- 
men were invited to dine, each brought his own 
knife, fork, and spoon with him in a case (just as 
gentlemen did in France prior to the first Revo- 
lution), and a marked peculiarity of the period was 
a combination of showy and elegant costume with 
much simplicity, coarseness of thought, and rough- 
ness of speech, occasional courtesy, and great 
promptness to ire. Intercourse with France, and 
the service of so many Scottish gentlemen in the 
French army, led to a somewhat incongruous in- 
grafting of French politeness on the homely man- 
ners of the Scottish aristocracy; yet it was no 
uncommon thing for a lady to receive gentlemen, 
together with lady visitors, in her bed-room, for 
then, within the walled city, the houses had few 
rooms without a bed, , either open or screened; 
while the seemliness and delicacy now attendant 
on marriages and births were almost unknown. 

The slender house accommodation in the turn- 
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pike stairs compelled the use of taverns more than 
now. There the high-class advocate received his 
clients, and the physician his patients— each prac- 
titioner having his peculiar hmvff. There, too, 
gentlemen met in the evening for supper and con- 
versation without much expense, a reckoning of a 
shilling being deemed a high one, so different then 
were the value of money and the price of viands. In 
1720 an Edinburgh dealer advertises his liquors at 
the following prices: — “Neat claret wine at iid., 
strong at i5d. ; white wine at lad. ; Rhenish at 
i6d. ; old hock at sod., all per bottle ; cherry- 
sack at 28d. per pint; English ale at 4d. per 
bottle.” 

In those days it was not deemed derogatory for 
.ladies of rank and position to join oyster parties in 
some of those ancient taverns; and while there 
was this freedom of manner on one hand, we are 
told there was much of gloom and moroseness on 
the other; a dread of the Deity with a fear of hell, 
and of the power of the devil, were the predominant 
feelings of religious people in the age subsequent 
to the Revolution ; while it was thought, so says 
the author of “Domestic Annals” (quoting Miss 
Mure’s invaluable Memoirs), a mark of atheistic 
tendencies to doubt witchcraft, or the reality of 
apparitions and the occasional vaticinative cha- 
racter of dreams. 

A country gentleman, writing in 4729, remarks 
on “ the increase in the expense of housekeeping 
which he had seen going on during the past twenty 
years. While deeming it indisputable that Edin- 
burgh was now much less populous than before the 
Union, yet I am informed," says he, “that there is 
a greater consumption since than before the Union 
of all provisions, especially fleshes and wheat- 
bread. The butcher owns that he now kills three 
of every species for one he killed before the Union. 

. . . . Tea in the morning and tea in the 
evening had now become established. There 
were more livery servants, and better dressel, 
and more horses than formerly.” 

Lord Strichen did not die in the house in the 
close wherein he had dwelt so long, but at Strichen 
in Aberdeenshire, on the 15th January, 1775, in 
his seventy-sixth year, leaving behind him the repu- 
tation of an upright judge. “ Lord Strichen was a 
man not only honest, but highly generous; for, 
after his succession to the family estates, he paid 
a large sum of debts contract^ by his prede- 
cessor, which he was not under any obligation to 

pay.” , 1 

One of the last residents of note in Strichen's 
Close was Mr. John Grieve, a merchant in the 
Royal Exchange, who held the oflice of Lord 


Provost in 1782*3, and again in 1786*7, and who 
was first a Town Councillor in 1765. When a 
magistrate he was publicly horsewhipped by some 
“ Edinburgh bucks ” of the day, for placing some 
females of doubtful repute in the City Guard 
House, under the care of the terrible Corporal 
Shon Dhu— an assault for which they were arrested 
and severely fined. 

The house he occupied had an entrance from 
Strichen's Close; but was in reality one. that be^ 
longed to the Regent Morton, having an entrance 
from the next street named the Blackfriars Wynd. 
He afterwards removed to a house in Princes 
Street, where he became one of the projectors of 
the Earthen Mound, which was long— os a mistake 
in the picturesque — justly stigmatised as the “ Mud 
Brig,” the east side of which was commenced a 
little to the eastward of the line of Hanover Street, 
opposite to the door of Provost Grieve's house, 
long ago turned into a shop. He died in 1803. 

John Dhu, the personage referred to, was a well- 
known soldier of the City Guard, mentioned by Sir 
Walter Scott as one of the fiercest-looking men he 
had ever seen. “ That such an image of military 
violence should have been necessary at the close of 
the eighteenth century to protect the peace of a 
British city,” says the editor of “ Kay’s Portraits,” 
“presents us with a strange contrast of what we 
lately were and what we have now become. On 
one occasion, about the time of the French Revo- 
lution, when the Town Guard had been signalising 
the King's birthday by firing in the Parliament 
Square, being unusually pressed and insulted by 
the populace, this undaunted warrior turned upon 
one peculiarly outrageous member of the demo- 
cracy, and, by one blow of his battle-axe, laid him 
lifeless on the cn use way." 

The old tenement, which occupied the ground 
between Strichen’s Close and the Blackfriars Wynd 
(prior to its destruction in the fire of 22nd Feb- 
ruary, 1825), and was at tbe head of the latter, 
was known as “Lady Lovat’s J.and.” It was 
seven storeys in height. There lived Primrose 
Campbell of Mamore, widow of Simon Lord 
Lovat, who was beheaded on Tower Hill in 1747, 
and there, 240 years before her time, dwelt Walter 
Chepman of Ewirland, who, with Miller, in 1507, 
under the munificent auspices of James IV., intro- 
duced the first printing press into Scotland, and on 
the basement of whose edifice a house of the Revo- 
lutidh period had been engrafted. 

Thqpgh his abode was here in the High Street, 
his printing-house was in the Cowgate, from whence, 
in 1508, “I'he Knightly Tale of Golagras and 
Gawane” was issued; and this htter is supposed 
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to be the same tenement with which he endowed 
an altar in the chapel of the Holy Rood, at the 
south or lower end of St Giles’s churchyard. 

From the trial in 15 r4, the year after Flodden, of 
“aae quit for slauchter in his awin defence,” we 
learn that Walter Chepman was Dean of Guild for 
the City. 

“The 24th day of October, anno suprascript, 
Alexander Livingstone indytit and accusit for the 
art and pairt of the creuall slauchter of umquhile 


Lady Lovat— -niece of the first Duke of Argyll — 
was bom in i7Jo,’and, under great domestic pres- 
sure, became the wife of that cunning and politic 
old lord, who was thirty years her senior, and by 
no means famous for his tenderness to her prede - 
cessor, Janet Grant of that ilk. She passed years 
of seclusion at Castle Downey, where, while treated 
with outward decorum, she was secretly treated 
with a barbarity that might have broken another* 
woman’s heart. Confined to one apartment, she 
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Jak, upoun the’Burrowmuir of Edinburgh in this 
month of September by-past Thai beand re- 
movit furth of court, and again in enterit, they fand 
and deliverit the said Alexander quit and innocent 
of ye said slauchter, because thai clearlie knew 
it was in his pure defence. John Livingstoune 
petiit instrumenta. Testibus Patricio Barroun et 
Johanne Irland, Ballivis, Magistro Jacobo Wis- 
cheart de Pitgarro, clerico Justiciario S.D.N. 
Regis, Waltero Chepman Decano Gild, Johanne 
Adamson juniore, Jacobo Barroun, Patricio Flem- 
yng, et multis 

This, says Araot, is the earliest trial to be found 
in the records of the city of Edinburgh. 


was seldom permitted to leave it, even for meals, 
and was supplied for these with coarse scraps 
from his lordship’s table. They had one son, 
Archibald Fraser, afterwards a merchant in 
London, and before his birth the old lord swore 
that if she brought forth a girl he would roast it to 
death on the back of the fire j and he oftw^feteat- 
ened her, that if aught befel the two boys of his first 
marriage in his absence, he would shoot her through 
the head. “ A lady, the intimate friend of her 
youth,” says Sir Walter Scott, “ was instructed to 
visit Lady Lovat, as if by accident, to ascertain the 
truth of those rumours concerning her husband's 
conduct which had reached the ears of her family. 


UDY LOTAt. 
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5he was racdved tpr Lo^ Lovat with an extrava- 
g^t affectatSm of ^welcomc^ and with ntauy assur- 
ances of the teppineas his huiy would derive from 
seeing her. chief then went to the lonely 
tower in whicn^ady Lovat was secluded, without 
decent clothes, and even without sufficient nourish- 
ment. He laid a dress before her becoming her 
rank, commanded her to put it on, to appear and 
to receive her friend 
as if she were the mis- 
tress of the house in 
which she was, in fact, 
a half-starved prisoner. 

And such was the strict 
watch he maintained, 
and the terror which 
hiS character inspired, 
that the visitor durst 
not ask, nor Lady Lovat 
communicate, anything 
respecting her real 
situation.” 

Long after, by a 
closely- written letter, 
concealed in a clue of 
yarn dropped over a 
window of the Castle 
to a confidant below, 
she was enabled to let 
lier relations know how 
she was treated,- and 
means were» taken to 
separate her judicially 
from her husband. , 

When, years after, hf|h 
share in the Jacobite 
rising in 1745 brought 
him to the Tower of 
London, Lady Lovat 
thought only of her 

duties as a wife, and offered to attend him there ; 
but he declined the proposal, and the letter in 
which he did so contained the only expressions 
of kindness he had bestowed upon her since their 
marriage day; but he made no reference to her 
in the farewell letter which he sent to his son 
Simom the Master of Lovat, to whose care he 
speqp|||)i(|pNnmended his other children. 

execution some demur arose about the 
jointure of his unfortunate widow — only jQigo per 
annum — and for years she was left destitute, till 
some of her friends, among others Lord Strichen, 
offered mon^ on load, which, being of an inde- 
pendent spirit, she declined. At length the dispute 
was settle^ and she received a pretty large sum oi 
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arrear^^Soo of which she spent in fiiniishHlg*hsi " 
house at th» head of the Blackfnais Wynd; and 
smiil though her income she was long famoiis in 
Edinburgh for her charity and goodness 'to the 
poor. 

In her gloomy house, on the first floor of the 
turnpike stair, with a cook, maid, and ''page, she 
not only maintained herself in the style of a genUe- 
wonian of the period, 
but could give a warm 
welcome to many a 
poor Highland cousin 
whose all was lost op 
the field of CiilodeiL 
Lady Dorothea Prim- 
rose, whh was her niece, 
and thiiid daughter of 
Archibald first Earl of 
Rosebery, lived with 
her for many yeais. 
and to her, in the good- 
ness of her heart, she 
assigned the brightest 
rooms, that overlooked 
the broad High Street, 
contenting herself with 
the gloomier, that faced 
the wynd. There, too, 
she supported for years 
another broken-down 
old lady, the Mistress 
of Elphinstone, whose 
nightly sujiper of por- 
ndge was on one occa- 
sion fatally poisoned 
by a half-idiot grand- 
son of her ladyship. 

She was small in 
stature, and retained 
much of her beauty 
and singular delicacy of feature and complexion 
even in old age. “When at home her dress 
was a red silk gown, with ruffled cuffs, and sleeves 
puckered like a man’s shirt, a fly-cap encircling 
the head, with a mob-cap laid across it, falling 
over the cheeks and tied under the chin ; her 
hair dressed and powdered; a double muslin 
handkerchief round the neck and bosoin ; /ammer- 
deads; a white lawn apron edged with lace; black 
stockings with red gushets. and high-heeled shoes. 

. • . . As her chair emerged from the head of 
the Blackfriars Wynd, any one who saw her sitting 
in it,* so neat and fresh and clean, would have 
taken her for a qu'^en in wai-work pasted in a 
glass case.” 
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One of her chief intimates was the unfortunate 
Lady Jane Douglas of Grantully, the heroine of 
the long^ontested Douglas cause. She 
contemplated the approach of her own 
death with perfect calmness, and in 
anticipation of her coming demise had 
all her grave-clothes ready, and the 
turnpike stair whitewashed. When 
asked by her only son, Archibald 
(before mentioned), if she wished to 
be put in the family burial vault at 
Beaufort, in Kilmorack, she replied, | 

“ Indeed, Archie, ye needna put your- 
sel to any fash aboot me, for 1 
carena though ye lay me aneath tliat 
hearthstane.”. 

She died h her house at the Wynd 
head, in 1796, in the eighty-sixth 
year of her age. The old Scottish 
tirling-pin of her house door is now 
preserved in the Museum of the 
Scottish Antiquarian Society. 

Her stepson, Simon, Master of 
Lovat, who died a Lieutenant-General 
in 1782, was a man of irreproachable 
character, who inherited nothing of 
old Ix)vat’s nature but a genius for 
making fine speeches. He raised the Fraser 
Highlanders, or old 71st regiment, which was 
disbanded in 1783, after a career of brilliant 


service in America. The rapidity with which die 
ranks of previous H^hland regiments, raised by 
him in 1757, were filled by Fiasers^ 
so pleased George 111 ., that on the 
embodiment of the 7xst he received 
from the king a free grant of hia 
family estates of Lovat, which had 
been forfeited by his father's attainder 
after Culloden. 

At the first muster of the 71st in 
Glasgow, an old Highlander, who had 
brought a son to enlist, and was looking 
on, shook the general's hand with that 
familiaritysocommonamong clansmen, 
and said, ** Simon, you are a good 
soldier, and speak like a man I While 
you live old Simon of Lovat will never 
die "—alluding to his close resem> 
blance personally to his father, the 
wily old lord of the memorable “Forty- 
five.” 

Blackfriars W}iid, which has now 
become a broad street, has many 
a stirring memory of the great and 
powerful, who dwelt there in ages, 
past; hence it is that Sir Alexander 
Boswell wrote — 

What recollections rush upon my mind, 

Of Lady StairV Close and Blackfriars liynd! 

There once our nobles, and here judges dwelt.’* 
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A BROAD pend {AngHci archway), leading through 
the succe.ssor td the tenement in which Lady Lovat 
dwelt, gave access to the Blackfriars Wynd, which, 
without doubt, was one of the largest, most im- 
portant, and most ancient of the thoroughfares di- 
vexging from the High Street, and which of old was 
named the Preaching Friars’ Vennel, as it led to the 
Dominican monastery, or Black Friary, founded 
by Alexander II., in 1230, on the iiigh ground 
b^ond the Cowgate, near where the Old In- 
firmary stands. The king gave the friars — airtong 
whom he resided for some time — with many other 
endowments, a grant of the whole ground now 
occupied by the old wynd and modem street, to 
erect houses, and for five centuries these edifices 


formed the dwelling-places of some of the most 
aristocratic families in Scotland, and of many eccle- 
siastics of the highest rank. 

Many a fierce struggle between armed men has 
taken place here, among them the most important 
being that of “ Cleanse the Causeway,” when the 
victorious Douglases under the fiery AnguMwept 
the Hamiltons before them, and rdsliedfi mad 
mtlke to assail the palace of the Archbishop of 
Glasgow at the Wynd foot, from whence he fled 
for shelter to the Dominican church, on the 
opposite slope. And Jiere,,in July, 1588, occurred 
the bloody brawl between the Earl of Bothwell 
and Sir William Stewart of Monkton. 

Between these two a quarrel hod taken place m 
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the king’s chamber ; the lie was given, and a some- 
what ribald altercation followed, but nothing oc- 
curred for nearly .three weeks after, till Sir William 
Stewart, when coining down the High Street with 
41 party of his fiiends, met Bothwell, accompanied 
t)y the Master of Gray and others, going up. 

A collision between two such parties was but 
natural, and, in the spirit of the times, unavoidable. 
Sword and dagger were instantly resorted to, and 
in the general fight Sir William Stewart slew a friend 
of Bothwell’s, but in doing so lost his sword, and, 
being defenceless, was compelled to fly into 
Blackfriars Wynd. Thither the vengeful Bothwcll 
pursued him, and, as he stood unarmed against a 
wall, *^strake him in at the back and out at the 
belly, and killed him.” 

hor this Bothwell found it necessary to keep 
out of the way only for a few day^ ; and such 
events so commonly occurred, that it is not cu- 
rious to find the General Assembly, exactly a week 
after this combat, proceeding quietly with the 
usual work of choosing a Moderator, providing for 
ministers, and denouncing Popery, exactly as they 
do in the reign of Queen Victoria. 

The next most remarkable event was in 1668, 
when, on Saturday the 9th of July, James Sharp, 
Archbishop of St Andrews, whose residence was 
then in the Wynd, so narrowly escaped assassi- 
nation. 

His apostacy from the Covenant, and unrelenting 
persecution of his former compatriots, its adherents, 
had roused the bitterness of the people against 
him. He was seated in his coach, at the head of 
the Wynd, waiting for Andrew Honeyman, Bishop 
of Orkney, when MitcheU, a fanatical assassin and 
preacher, and bosom friend of the infamous Major | 
Weir, with whom he was then boarding in the 
house of Mrs. Grisel Whitefbrd in the Cowgate, 
filed a pistol at the primate, but, missing him, 
•dangerously wounded the Bishop of Orkney. He 
was immediately seized, and, with little regard 
to morality or justice, put to the torture, without 
eliciting any confession; and after two years 
seclusion on the Bass Rock, he was brought to 
Kdiiiburgh in 1676, and executed in the Grass- 
market, to strike terror into the Covenanters ; but 
history Ms shown that their hearts never knew 
what t Aor was. 

Sir William Honeyman, Bart, Lord Armadale in 
1797) the fourth in descent from the bishop 
who was wounded on this occasion by a poisoned 
bullet, as it is affirmed. 

While much of the' west side of Blackfriars 
Wynd was left standing, the east, in the city im- 
provements, was completely swept away. On the 


latter akle, near the head of the wyn^ was n 
house with a decorated lintel, inscribed— In. thb. 
Lord, is m\ . hope . 1564. The gnouad fkxv of 
it consisted of one great apartment, the roof or 
ceiling of which was upheld by a massive stone 
column. This hall formed the meeting-place of 
those who adhered to the Covenanted Kirk, afte^ 
the Revolution of 1688, and was long known as 
** The Auld Cameronian Meeting-house,” and in 
the upper storey thereof tradition allies that 
Nicol Muschat, the murderer, lived, when a student 
attending the university. 

On the west side of the Wynd was the ancient 
residence of the Karls of Morton, with a handsome 
ogee door-head and elaborate mouldings,* shafted 
jambs, and in the tympanum of the lintel a 
coroneted shield supported by unicorns, though 
the arms of the family have always bad two savages, 
or wild men, hence the edifice is supposed to be of a 
date anterior to the days of the Regent Yet it is 
distinctly described, in a disposition by Archibald 
Douglas younger of Whittinghame, as ** that tene- 
ment which was sometime the Earl of Morton’s,” 
from which, according to Wilson, it may be inferred 
to have been the residence of his direct ancestor, 
John second Earl of Morton, who sat in the Par- 
liament of James IV. in 1504, and whose grand- 
son, William Douglas of Whittinghame, was created 
a senator of the College of Justice in 1575. 

Tradition has unvaryingly alleged this house to 
have been that of the Regent Morton, in those 
days when the king’s men and queen's men were 
fighting all over the city, and Kirkaldy of Grange 
was bent upon driving him out of it ; and here no 
doubt it was that he had his body-guard, which 
was commanded by Alexander Montgomery the 
poet, whom Melvil in his diary mentions as 
** Captain Montgomery,- a good honest man, and 
the Regent’s domestic ; ” and the house is often 
referred to, during the civil wars of that period, 
before he attained the Regency. 

While Lcimox was in office, Morton projected 
the assassination of the Laird of Drumquhasel,whom 
the former confined to his residence in Leith as a 
protection. This Morton deemed an affront to 
himself, and prepared to leave Leith and the king’s 
standard together. Alarmed by the probable 
loss of the most influential earl of the- house of 
I Douglas, the weak Regent, affecting to be ignorant 
of his wrathful intentions, sent a servant to acquaint 
him that * he meant to dine with him that day/ 

I * I am sorry 1 cannot have the high honour of his 
i lordship’s company,’ replied the haughty earl; *my 
business is pressing, and obliges me to leave Leith 
without even bidding him adieu.' Lennox iras 
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egnailljr imtated and alanned on heanng of this 
refiual, and, starting from his chair exclaimed, 
*Then, by the holy name of God, he shall eat 
bis dmner with mel ' and repainng instantly to the 
hoime of Morton, brought about a reconciliation. 


to Leith to beg his life as a boon at the hands of 
Lennox and her seducer. But the latter, inflamed 
anew by her charms and tears, was inflexible ; the 
Regent was his tool, and the prayers and tears 
the wretch^ wife were poured forth at thek feet 
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by making two very humbling concessions, first, 
by dismissing Drumquhasel, who was banished 
from court, which he was not to approach within 
ten miles under a heavy penalty , second, the life 
of Captain James Cullayne, that Morton might 
have more peaceable possession of his Strife 
Mistress Cullayne, a woman of great ^eauty, 
filled with pity by the danger impending over her 
husband (then a prisoner), and touched with 
ramoiae for her former inconstency, had come 


in vain The poor captain, who had seen many 
a hot battle in the fields of the Dane and 
Swede, and in the wars of his native country, 
was ignominiously hanged on a gibbet, as a peace 
offenng to Morton’s wickedness " 

In the contemporary life of Queen Mary, printed 
for the Bannatyne Club ;n 1834, we have the 
following strange anecdote of Morton We are 
told that he “ had credite at the court, being left 
there by the traitoures to give intelligence of all 
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maten paft tiiere, and how to betray his mistres; opponent of Bishop Abemethy Dfunkntottd 

fyr th^ could not chuse a more fitte man than of the Scoiiish Episcopal Church, one of the fiew * 
him to do such an act, who, from his veiy youdi cieigyftte.i who paid his respects to Carles 
had been renouned for his treacherie, and of whom Edward when he kept his court at Holyrood. 
his oune father had no good opinion in his very By his energy Dr. Hay constructed a in 

infance ; for, at a certain time, his coming foorth Chalmer's Close, which was destroyed in 1779^ 
with him in a garden where his father was, with when an attempt to repeal the penal statutes 
some one that had come to visit him, busy in against Catholics roused a “No Popeiy*’ cry in 
talk, the nurse setting down the childe on the green Edinburgh. On the and of February a mob, 
grass, and not much mindinge him, /Af boy seeth a including 500 sailors from Leith, bnmed this 
toadOf which he snatched up and had eaten it all till chapel and plundered another, while the* bishop 
a little of the legges, which when shee saw, shee was living in the Blackfriars Wynd, and the house 
cried out, thinking he should have been poisoned, of every Catholic in Edinburgh was sacked and 
and shee taking the legges of the toade that he destroyed. 

had left as yet oneaten, he cried out so loud and Princii)al Robertson, who was supposed to be 
shrill, tliat his father and the other gentleman friendly to Catholics, and defended them in the en> 
heard the outcries, who went to see what should suing General Assembly, had his house attacked, his 


be the cause, and when the 
messinger returned and told 
the mater as it happened, in 
all haste he come to where his 
son was, and, save the legges, 
which he greedilie ate up also ; 
which the father seeing, said, 
* The deville chew thee, or 
burste thee ! there will never 
come good of thee ! ’ As he 
prognosticated so it happened, 
for he was beheaded at Edin- 



library nearly destroyed, and 
was obliged to take shelter 
among the troops in the castle. 
Dr. Hay, who now lies interred 
m an obscure churchyard, with> 
out a stone to mark his grave, 
was the last of the bishops in 
Blackfriars Wynd. The upper 
portion of the tenement he 
occupied was destroyed by fire 
in 1791. It was seven storeys 
in height, as appears by an 


burgh, attainted and found guil tie s'* cine, showing tiil armorial biarincs account of the conflagration in 


of heigh treason for the murder 
of the king his maister.” 
William Douglas of Whitting- 


OF CARDINAL BEATON, !• ROM 111b HOUSE, 
BLACKFRIARS WYND. 

{From ike Scoiinh Antiquarian Museum ) 


the Scots Magauno for that 
year, which adds, “ many poor 
families have lost their all. An 


hamc, grandson of Archibald who made a dispo&i- old respectable citizen, above So, was carried out 
tion of the house in Blackfriars Wynd, was a con- during the fire. Happily, no lives were lost." 
temporar)’ of Morton’s, and was closely associated Nearly opposite to it was another laige tenc- 
with him in the murder of Damley. His name inent, the upper storey of which was also long 
appears as one of the judges, in the act “ touching used as a Catholic chapel, and as such was 
the proceedings of the Gordons and Forbesses,” dedicated to St Andrew the Apostle of Scotland, 


and he resigned his seat as senator in 1590. 


until it was quitted, in 1813, for a more complete 


Lowei down, on the east side of the wynd, w'as and ornate church, St. Mary’s in Broughton Street, 
a most picturesque building, part of which was After it was abandoned, “ the interior of the chapel 
long used as a Catholic chapel. It was dated retained much of its original state till its demolition. 
1619, and had carved above its door the motto of The framework of the simple altar-piece still 
the city, together with the w'ords. In te Dotnine remained, though the rude painting of the patron 
spercpvi — Pax inirantibus — Salvus exmntibus — saint of Scotland which originally filled it had 
BtisHt be God in all his giftis, disappeared. Humble as must have been the 

On the fifth floor of this tenement was a large ' appearance of this chapel— -even when furnished 

room, which during the greater part of the j with every adjunct of Catholic ceremonial for 

eighteenth century was used as a place of worship Christmas or Easter festivals, aided by the im- 

by the Scottish Catholics, and, until its demolition pdSing habits of the officiating priests that gathered 
lately, there still remained j^ainted on the door the round its little altar— yet men of high rank and 
name of the old bishop — Mr. Hay — for, in those ancient lineage were wont to assemble among the 
dajrs he dared designate himself nothing more, worshippers." 

He was celebrated in theological literature as the With others, here came constantly to maas and 
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^cther Bervices, Charles Philip Count d'Artois, 
brother of the ill-fated Louis XVI., and his son 
thh Due d’Angouldme, while, in the earlier years 
•of their exile, they resided at Holyrood, by 
permission of the British Government, though the 
people of Scotland liked to view it as in virtue of 
the ancient Alliance; and a most humble place 
of worship it must have seemed to the count, 
who is described as having been **the most 
g;ay, gaudy, fluttering, accomplished, luxurious, 
and expensive prince in Europe.” A doorway in- 
scribed in antique characters of the i6th century, 
Miserere htei Deusy gave access to this chapel. It 
bore a shield in the centre with three mullets in 
chief, a plain cross, and two swords saltire-ways — 
the coat armorial of some long-forgotten race. 

Another old building adjoined, above the door 
of which was the pious legend ranged in two lines, 
The feeir of the Lord is the b^'nning of al visdonUy 
but as to the generations of men that dwelt there 
not even a tradition remains. 

Lower down, at the south-west comer of the 
Wynd, there formerly stood the English Episcopal 
Chapel, founded, in 1722, by the Lord Chief Baron 
Smith of the Exchequer Court, for a clergyman 
<iualified to take the oaths to Government. To 
endow it he vested a sum in the public funds for 
the purpose of yielding per annum to the 
incumbent, and left the management in seven 
trustees nominated by himself. The Baron’s 
chapel existed for exactly a century; it was de- 
molished in 1822, after serving as a place of wor- 
ship for all loyal and devout Episcopal High 
Churchmen at a time when Episcopacy and 
Jacobitism were nearly synonymous terms in Scot- 
land. It was the most fashionable church in the 
city, and there it was that Dr. Johnson sat in 1773, 
when on his visit to Boswell. When this edifice 
-was founded, according to Arnot, it was intended 
that its congregation should unite with others of 
the Episcopal persuasion in the new chapel ; but 
the incumbent, differing from his hearers about the 
mode of his settlement there, chose to withdraw 
himself again to that in which he was already 
established. 

After the accession of George III., ** certain 
•officious people ” lodged information against some 
of the Episcopal clergymen ; but,” says Amot, 
’**'the officers of state, imitating the liberality and 
clemency of their gracious master, discountenanced 
such idle and invidious endeavours at oppression.” 

In the Blackfriars Wynd — though in what part 
thereof is not precisely known now, unless on the 
«iteof Baron Smith’s chapel-— the semi-royal House 
cf Sinclair had a town mansion. They were 


I Princes and Earls of Orkney, Lords of Rodu, 
Dukes of Oldenburg, and had a list of titles that 
has been noted for its almost Spanish tediousness. 

In his magnificence, Earl William—who built 
Roslin Chapel, was High Chancellor in 1455, and 
ambassador to England in the same year — ^far sur- 
passed what had often sufficed for the kings 
of Scotland. His princess, Margaret Douglas, 
daughter of Archibald Duke of Touraine, accord- 
ing to Father Hay, in his ** Genealogie of the 
Sainte Claires of Rosslyn,” was waited upon by 
“ seventy-five gentlewomen, whereof fifty-three 
were daughters of noblemen, all cloathed in velvets 
and silks, with their chains of gold and other per- 
tinents ; together with two hundred riding gentle- 
men, who accompanied her in all her journeys. 
She had carried before her, when she went to 
Edinburgh, if it were darke, eighty lighted torches. 
Her lodging was at the foot of Blackfryer Wynde ; 
so that in a word, none matched her in all the 
country, save the Queen's Majesty.” Father 
Hay tells us, too, that Earl William “ kept a great 
court, and was royally served at his own table in 
vessels of gold and silver : Lord Dirleton being his 
master of the household. Lord Borthwick his cup- 
bearer, and Lord Fleming his carver, in whose 
absence they had deputies, viz., Stewart, Laird of 
Drumlanrig; Tweedie, Laird of Drummelzier; and 
Sandilands, Laird of Calder. He had his halls 
and other apartments richly adorned with em- 
broidered hangings.” 

At the south-east end of the Wynd, and abut- 
ting on the Cowgate, where its high octagon tur- 
ret, on six rows of corbels springing from a stone 
shaft, w^as for ages a prominent feature, stood 
the archiepiscopal palace, deemed in its time 
one of the most palatial edifices of old Edin- 
burgh. 

It fonned two sides of a quadrangle, wdth a porte 
cochere that gave access to a court behind, and was 
built by James Btthune, who was Archbishop of 
Glasgow (1508 — 1524), Lord Chancellor of Scot- 
land in 1512, and one of the Lords Regent, under 
the Duke of Albany, during the stormy minority of 
James V. Pitscottie distinctly refers to it as the 
archbishop’s house, “,quhilk he biggit in the Freiris 
Wynd,” and Keith records that over the door of it 
were the arms of the family of Bethune, to be seen 
in his time. But they had disappeared long before 
the demolition of the house, the ancient risp of which 
was sold among the collection of the late C. Kirk- 
patrick Sharpe, in 1851^, Another from the same 
house is in the museum of the Scottish Antiquaries. 
The stone bearing the coat of arms was also in his 
possession, and it is thus referred to by Nisbet in 
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ht» Heraldry:— "With us (the Scots) angels 
have been frequently made use of as supporters. 
Cardinal Beaton had his, supported by two angels, 
in Dalmatic habits, or, as some say, priestly ones, 
which are yet to be seen on his lodgings in Black- 
friars Wynd.” The cardinal’s arms, as borne on 
his archiepiscopal seal, are Bethune and Balfour 
quarterly, with a cross-crosslet-headed pastoral 
staff, and the tasselled hat over all. 

Upon all the buildings erected by the archbishop 
<'his armorial bearings were conspicuously dis- 
played,” says Wilson, “and a large stone tablet 
remained, till a few years since, over the archway 
of Blackfriars Wynd, leading into the inner court, 
supported by two angels in Dalmatic habits, and 
^rmounted by a crest, sufficiently defaced to enable 
antiquaries to discover in it either a mitre or a 
cardinal's hat, according as their theory of the ori- 
ginal ownership inclined towards the archbishop 
or his more celebrated nephew the cardinal” 

Occupying the space between Blackfriars Wynd 
and Toddrick’s Wynd, the archiepiscopal palace 
afforded a striking example of the revolutions 
effected by time and change of manners on the 
ancient abodes of the opulent and the noble. As 
it appeared before its demolition no doubt could 
be entertained that some portions of it had been 
rebuilt, to suit the requirements of its last humble 
denizens, but much remained to -form connecting- 
links in the long chain of ages. The whole of the 
entrance floor had been strongly groined with stone, 
built on solid pillars, calculated to afford protection 
during the brawls and conflicts of the times. 

Within the arched passage that led from the 
Wynd a broad flight of steps led to the first floor 
of the palace, a mode of construction common in 
those days, when the architect had to consider 
security, and how the residents might resist an at- 
tack till terms were obtained, or succour came. 
In early times the whole of the space occupied by j 
the Mint in the Cowgate and other buildings to | 
the north thereof had been the garden grounds of | 
the archiepiscopal residence. 

Here it was, as we have related, that the Earl 
of Arran and his armed adherents held their stormy 
conclave on the 30th of April, 1520, concerting the 
capture and death of Angus, whose war array held 
the High Street and barricaded the close-heads ; 
and here it was that Gawain Douglas, the Bishop of 
Dunkeld, and translator of Virgil, whose two bro- 
thers fell at Flodden, called on the archbishop, 
and strove to keep the peac^in vain, for the prelate 
was already in his armour, and the dreadful con- 
flict of “Cleanse the Causeway” ehsued, giving 
▼ktoiy to the Douglases^ and compelling the 


fugitive archbishop, during 1525, the time tbnf 
were in |)ower, to seek safety in the disguise of a 
sh^erJ, andi, literally, crook in hand, So tend 
flocks of sheep on Bograin-knowe, not fer from hia 
diocesan city of Glasgow. 

James V. took up his abode in the archiepiscopal 
palace in 1528, preparatory to the meeting of 
Parliament, and the archbishop, who had been one 
of the most active promoters of his liberation from 
the Douglas faction, became his host and enter* 
tainer. Here, in after years, resided his* nephew, 
David Beaton, the formidable cardinal, who^ in 
1547, was murdered so barbarously in the castle of 
St. Andrew’s, and here also was literally the cradle 
of the now famous High School of Edinburgh, as it 
was occupied as the “Grammar Skiile” in 1555, 
while that edifice, which stood eastward of the 
Kirk-of-field, was in course of erection. 

We next hear of the little palace in the reign of 
Mary. On the 8th of February, 1562,, her brother, 
the Lord James Stewart, “newly created Earl of 
Mar (afterwards Moray) “ was married upon Agnea 
Keith, daughter to William Flarl Marischal,” says 
the Diurnal of Occurrents, “ in the kirk of Sanct 
Geil, in Edinburgh, with solemnity as the like has 
not been seen before; the hale nobility of this 
realm being there present, and convoyit them down 
to Holyrood House, where the banquet was made, 
the (jueen’s grace thereat.” After music and 
dancing, casting of fire-balls, tilting with fire-spears, 
and much jollity, next evening the queen, with all 
her court, came up in state from Holyrood “ to 
the cardinal’s lodging in the Blackfriar Wynd, 
which was preparit and hung maist honourably.'^ 
Then the queen and her courtiers had a joyous 
supper, after which all the young craftsmen of the 
city came in their armour, and conveyed her back 
to Holyrood. Up Blackfriars Wynd, past the 
house of the late cardinal, Queen Mary proceeded 
on the fatal night of the 9th of Februaiy, 1567, 
about the same time nearly that Bothwell and his 
accomplices passed down the next alley, on their 
way to the Kirk-of-field. She had dined that day 
at Holyrood, and about eight in the evening went 
to sup with the Bishop of Argyle. At nine she 
rose from the table, and accompanied by the Earls 
of Argyle, Cassilis, and Huntly, escorted by her 
archer-guard and torch-bearers, went to visit 
Damley in the lonely Kirk-of-field, intending to 
remain there for the night, but returned home. As 
she%ras proceeding, three of Bothwell’s retainers, 
Dalgl^ish, Powrie, and Wilson, in their deposiCkMia, 
stated that after conveying the powder-bags to 
the convent gate, at the ibot of the BladdHans 
Wynd, they saw “the Quenes giaoe gMgsiid 
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before them with licht torches,** on which Powrie, 
•as if conscience-stricken, exclaimed to Wilson, 
“ Jesu I Pate ! What na gate is this we are gang- 
ing ? 1 trow it be not gude.’* 

About 1780-9 the cardinal’s house was the 
residence of Bishop Abemethy Drummond, whom 
we have noticed as the theological opponent of 
Bishop Hay, and hither he must have brought his 
wife, the heiress of 
Hawthomden. This 
divine occupied a high 
place in the society of 
his time, and was par- 
ticularly active in ob- 
taining the repeal of 
the penal statutes 
against his church in 
Scotland. Latterly the 
house was divided, like 
all its neighbours, into 
a multitude of small 
lodgings, where squalid 
poor folk — chiefly Irish 
— pined on parochial 
allowance, and slept on 
beds of straw mingled 
with rags — “the temble 
exponent of our pecu- 
liar phasis of civilisa- 
tion.” 

But very different was 
the aspect of society 
at the time when the 
Edinburgh Gazette of 
19th April, 1703, put 
forth the following ad- 
vertisement : — 

“There is’ a board- 
ing-school to be set up 
in Blackfriars Wynd, in 
Robinson’s Land, upon the west side of the Wynd, 
near the middle thereof, in the first door of the 
stair leading to the said land, against the latter end 
of May, or first of June next, when young ladies 
and gentlemen may have all sorts of breeding that 
is to be had in any part of Britain, and great care 
taken of their conversation.” 

Nearly all that we have described here has 
been swept away by the trustees of the Edinburgh 
Improvement Act, and the ancient Wynd is now 
designated Blackfriars Street By that Act, patsed 
in 1867, a tax was imposed, not exceeding fou^nce 
in the pound, for a period of twenty years, and the 
trustees were authorised to borrow, on the security 
of that assessment, a total sum of ;£35o,ooa At 


the xst of August, 1884, the total expenditure was 
;^547,968 13s. sd. ; the receipts amounted to 
^£499,675 IS. 4d. ; and the unrecovered outlay was 
;f48,293 I2S. id. This money obligation will, it 
is expected, H)e cleared off in about three years. 

Blackfriars Wynd was among the places “im- 
proved;” the east side was swept away and re- 
placed by buildings in the old Scottish style ; but, 
by a somewhat short- 
sighted policy perhaps, 
the west was left un- 
touched. The footway 
on the west side was at 
first so far below the 
level of the street as to 
necessitate its being 
fenced off from the 
carriage-road by an 
open railing, thus im- 
parting an incomplete 
aspect to the thorough- 
fare. The western foot- 
way, however, by an 
arrangement with the 
proprietors, was, at a 
later date, levelled up 
to the surface of the 
sheet. Between these 
old houses on the west 
an extensive area was 
thrown open between 
Cant’s and Dickson’s 
Closes, thus greatly im- 
proving the amenity 
and sanitary condition 
of the district, but at the 
sacrifice of much that 
belonged to the past 
and the picturesque. 
The United Indus- 
trial School in Blackfriars Street exhibits in a 
manner perhaps unexampled the successful solution 
of that great problem, a comprehensive unsectarian 
system of national educatioa There is surely 
something striking in the character of a ragged 
school among whose founders were such men as 
the Earls of Minto and Elgin, Lords Dunfermline, 
Murray, and Jeffrey, Sir William G. Craig, Adam 
Black, and William Chambers. 

In 1847 Dr. Guthrie first drew attention to die 
condition of the juvenile beggars of Edinbuigh, 
and his noble proposal to establish a ragged school 
to be supported by “ Christians of all denomm&- 
tions and jiarties,” was eagerly taken up. The lines 
upon which- the suggestion was practically carried 
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out were subsequent^ considerably enlaiged, and 
the United Industrial School was the ultimate re- 
sult of the modification of the original plan 
Accorduig to a paper which was read before 
the Social Saence Association, on occasion of its 
meeting at Edinburgh in 1863, the United Indus 


on June 29, 1876, the day of mspection, may be 
considered u» represent a fairly t}pical statement 
of the AvSiage condition of the schocd. Accord 
ing to this report, the number of inmates stood 
thus — **Boys, 122 , girls, 34 Of these 100 boys 
and 20 girls were under detention, 13 boys and 
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trial School had been found to work most satis 
factonly The plan on whirh the school *was 
instituted in 1847, and on which it has now (1863) 
for nearly a quarter of a century been conscientiously 
and successfully conducted is that of combined 
instruction m things secular, separate in things 
religious The school ,is attended by both Pro 
testant and Catholic children, boys and girls ” 
Statistics of such institutions may vary a little 
from year to year , but the prmted report issued 


14 girls on the voluntary list, and 9 day scholars , 
of these 70 were Protestant and 86 Roman 
Catholics * The cases of absconding are few, and 
the punishments small Ihe industrial traming 

15 regarded with the full consideration it deserves 
Ihefb are brushmaking, carpentry, turning, tailor- 
ing, shpemaking, and wood cutting, for the boys , 
school washing, cooking, household work, and knit- 
ting, for the girls 1 he nett /tost per head, mdud- 
iiig profit and loss on the mdustnal department^ 
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was, in 1876, £12 5s. sd., the total cost being 
^1,990 i8b. 2d 

The directors of the United Industrial School 
may fairly claim to have practically solved the 
greatest difficulty of the educational question ; and 
thdr institution was one of the earliest of its class 
to give effect to the discovery that the training of 
** ragged school ” pupils in such merely mechanical 
and elementary work as teasing hair, picking 
oakum, net-making, and so forth, was little better 
than a waste of time, when compared with that ini- 
tiation in skilled handicrafts of the simple order, 
which would qualify the children on leaving school 
to assume something like an independent position 
an life. In the annual report for i860 appears the 


following:^" The total number of diildren who 
have received the benefit of our school is 950^ and 
Mr. Fergusson has by patient and laborious invest^ 
gation, during six months past, ascertained the 
present earnings of upwards of two-thirds of that 
number. These earnings represent the scarcely 
credible sum of 1,596. From the report of the 
following year we learn that the superintendent, by 
a most strict investigation, found the sum of annual 
earning that year was nearly ;^i,ooo higher — ^the 
nett sum being 2,472.” 

This elaborate record has not been kept up; 
but there is no reason to doubt that had it been so, 
the succeeding years would have shown the same- 
result. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 

ALLEYS OF THE HIGH STREET {continued). 

Toddridc'i WyDd— Banquet to the Dauibh Ambauador ani Nublee— I.ord Leven'b Houie in Skinner's Close— The First Mint Houses— Tlie 
Mint— Scottish Coin— Mode of its Manufacture— Argyte's Lodging— Dr. Cullen— Elphinstone’s Court— Lordb Loughborough and Stone- 
Seld— Lord Selkirk— Dr. Rutherford, the Inventor of Gas. 


Below Blackfriars Street opens Toddrick’s Wynd, 
to which a special interest is attached, from its as- 
sociation with one of the darkest deeds of a lawless 
age, for it was by that dark and narrow alley that 
James Hepburn Earl of Bothwell and his heartless 
accomplices proceeded towards the gate of the 
Blackfriars monasteiy in the Cowgate, on the night 
of the 9th of February, 1567, to fire the powder 
lodged in the vaults of the provost’s house in the 
Kirk-of-field, 

— ** and blew a palace into atoms, 

Sent a young king— a young queen’s mate at least, 

Into the air, as high as e'er flew night-hawk. 

And made such wild work in the realm of Scotland 
As they can tell who heard.” 

Till the recent demolitions, the closes between 
this point and the Netherbow remained unchanged 
in aspect, and in the same state for centuries, save 
that they had become wdfully degraded by the 
habits, character, and rank of their inhabitants. 

In Toddrick’s Wynd, a lofty building with a 
massive polished ashlar front at the foot thereof, 
and long forming a prominent object amid the 
faded grandeur of the Cowgate, was the abode of 
Thomas Aitchison, master of the Mint ; and there- 
in, in 1590, the provost and magistrates, at tHie ex- 
pense 'of the city, gave a grand banquet, to the 
ambassador and nobles of Denmark, who had come 
to Scotland in thejtiain of Queen Anne. 

The handsome alcoved chamber in which the 


banquet was given existed till recently ; but the 
style of the entertainment would seem to have been 
remarkable for abundance rather than elegance. 
There were simply bread and meat, with four boins 
of beer, four gangs of ale, and four puncheons of 
wine. The house, however, was hung with rich 
tapestry, and the tables were decorated with 
chandeliers and flow^ers. We hear, too, of napery, 
of " two dozen great vessels,” and of “ cup-buirds 
and men to keep them.” The furnishing of the articles 
had been distributed among the dignitaries of the 
city, with some reference to their respective trades. 
Among those present at the banquet were Peiter 
Monck, admiral of Denmark ; Stephen Brahe (a 
relative, perhaps, of the great Tycho Brahe) captain 
of Eslingbuig : Braid Ransome Maugaret ; Theo- 
philus. Doctor of Laws ; Henry Goolister, captain 
of Bocastle; William Vanderwent — ^whose names 
are doubtless all misspelt in the record. 

The “ napery ” on this occasion was provided by 
the Lord Provost, and the musicians, fydleris at the 
bankit,” as it is written in the Lord High Treasurer’s 
accounts, were paid for by him. He had also to 
pay ** for furnessing fyffene fedder beddis to the 
Densis (Danes) within the palice of Halierudhous.” 

Murdoch’s Close, a gloomy old cul-de-sac, lay 
between this alley an^ Skipner’s Close, at the head 
of whidh was the town house of the Earls of Leven. 
The last who resided in Edinburgh, David, sixth 
Earl, who was bm in ifaa, and who was W0114 
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^hen Rc^ Commissioner, to hold his levte in 
Fortune’s tavern, removed horn Skinner’s Close to 
a house at the north-west comer of Nicolson 
Square, and latterly at No. 2, St. Andrew Square 
(now the London Hotel), where he died, in his 
eightieth year, in i8oa. 

In his lordship’s time the office of Commissioner 
to the Church, which he held from 1 783 to 1801, was 
attended with more **pomp and circumstance” 
than now. The levies 
were numerously at- 
tended by the Scot- 
tish nobility, and the 
opening procession 
to the Assembly 
created great ex- 
citement and en- 
thusiasm. The Sun- 
day processions to 
church were usually 
very attractive; there 
was a strong military^ 
force always present, 
and as the regimental 
bands were all in re- 
quisition, their music, 
which always struck 
up the moment the 
procession began to 
issue from the old 
Stamp Office, gave 
keen annoyance to 
many a sturdy Pres- 
byterian, till it ceased 
at the High Church 
door, whither the 

Commissioner proceeded on foot, escorted by his 
guard of honour. 

South Gray’s, or the Mint Close, was one of the 
stateliest alleys in the old city, and herein stood the 
CunzU HouSy as the Scottish Mint was named 
(after its removal from near Holyrood in Queen 
Mary's time) till the Union in 1707, and until lately 
its sombre and massive tower of finely polished 
ashlar projecting into the narrow thoroughfare of 
Cowgate, for three hundred and four years formed 
one of the leading features of the latter, and to the 
last the old edifice retained many traces of the im- 
portant operations that once went on within its 
walls. 

The first Mint House had been originally erected 
m the outer court of the,palaqe of Holyrood, some- 
where near the Horse Wynd, from whence, for greater 
safety, it was removed to the castle, in which anew 
Mint House had been built in 1559, as shown by 



LINTEL OF THE DOOR OF 1HF MINI. 
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the following eotiy in the accounts oftheHlijb^ 
Treasurer, under date February, 1562-3 
** It^ allowit to the carpenter, be payment maid 
to Johne Achesoun, Maister Congieave, to ftaister 
William M'Dowgale, Maister of Werk, for expensis 
maide be him vpon the bigging of the fwnge-house, 
within the castell of Edinburgh, and ^ting of the 
^wnge-hous within the Palice of Halierud-house^ 
fra the xi. day of Februar, 1559, zeris^ to the 
21 of Apifl, 1560^ 
4a 1."' This 
edifice probably 
perished during the 
siege of 1572, and the 
date over the nobly 
and heavily moulded 
doorway in the new 
Mint in the Cowgate 
at the foot of Gray’s 
Close was 1574, with 
the legend in Roman 
letters, 

RB MRRCYFUL TO 
MI, O GOD. 

Above this was a 
deep round bevelled 
niche, supposed to 
have contained a bust 
of James VI. “This 
remnant of one of 
the most important 
Government offices 
of Scotland, at that 
date, is a curious sam- 
ple of the heavy and 
partially castellated 
edifices of the period,” says Wilson, describing 
the edifice prior to its removal. “The whole 
building was probably intended, when completed, 
to form a quadrangle, surrounded on every side by 
the same substantial walls, well suited for defence 
against any ordinary assault, while its halls were 
lighted from the enclosed court. The small win- 
dows in this part of the building remain in their 
original state, being divided by an oaken transom, 
and the under part closed by a pair of folding 
shutters. The massive ashlar walls are relieved 
by ornamental stringcourses, and surmounted 
crowsteps of the earliest form and elegant pro- 
portions The internal marks of former 

magflihcence are more interesting than their ex- 
ternal pues, notwithstanding the humble uses to 
which the buildings have latterly been applied; 
in particular some portions of a v^ fine oak 
cefling still remain, wrought in Gothic pn neB ing» 
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•and retaining traces of the heraldic blazonry 
with whudi it was originally adorned. Two large 
and Iwdsome windows, above the archway lead- 
ing to Toddrick’s Wynd, give light to this once 
magnificent hall, which is said to have formed 
the council- room where the officers of the Mint 
assembled to assay the metal, and to discuss the 
general affairs of the establishment.” 


It may surprise readers now to hear that madv 
of the gold coined in this establishment, and its 
predecessors, was native produce. 

The first historical notice we have of gold in 
Scotland iS the grant by David I. to the Abbey of 
Dunfermline, in 1x53, of all the gold accruing to 
the crown from Fife and Fotherif. About a centuiy 
later Gilbert, Bishop of Caithness (afterwards canon-^ 
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Wilson wrote this in 1847, thirty years before the 
old Scottish Mint was doomed to total destruction. 

In the reign of Charles II. other buildings were 
added to the edifice of 1574, forming a stately 
quadrangle, and there the national coin was pro- 
duced till the Union, when’a separate coinage was 
abandoned in both countries ; but to gratify 
prejudice, and the hope that many clung to, of 
having the Union repealed, the offices were main- 
tained even though they were sinecures. This 
court, with its buildings, was, like the royal mews 
at the end of the Grassmarket — a sanctuaiy for 
persons prosecuted for debt j and a small den*fiear 
the top of the building ot 1574, lighted by ,a little 
window looking westward up the Cowgate, was 
used as a gaol for debtors and other delinquents, 
obndemned by the officers of the Mint ' 


ised as St. Gilbert), is credited with the discover}^ 
of gold in Sutherlandshire ; but it was not until 
the isth century that gold mining in Scotland 
became of sufficient importance to warrant its 
regulation by the Legislature. Thus, in 1424, Par- 
liament granted to the Crown all the gold mines in 
the realm, and also all the silver mines, that yielded 
three halfpennies of silver to the pound of lead. 

The disaster at Flodden prevented immediate 
advantage being taken of the gold mines discovered 
on Crawford Muir in the reign of James IV. ; but 
in 1524 the famous Albany medal was made from 
gold obtained there ; and it is apparent that much 
of the coin of James, V. was minted of native 
metal. ‘ Miners were brought from Germany, 
Holland, and I.orraine, and they worked under the 
care of John Mossman, goldsmith, who made a 
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crown for Mary of Guise, and mdosed with arches 
die present crown of Scotland. 

The edrly gold coins of Mary's reign were of 
native ore, and, during the minonty of James VI , 
Cornelius de Vos, a Dutchman, who had licence to 
seek for gold and silver, obtained considerable 
quantities, according to the records relating to 
mines and mining in Scotland, published by Mr 
Cochran-Pdtrick 

The oldest gold coin found in Scotland beais 


u n d er pain of deatli 1 he coins current in Sool* 
land in *eign of James 111. were named the 
demi, jme hon, the groat of the crown, the groat 
of the fleur-de-lis, the penny, farthing, and plack. 
English coins Here aUo current, but their value 
was regulated b> the estates From **Miacelleanea 
Scotica" we learn that in 1512 Sir Alexander 
Napier of Merchiston found gold in the Pentland 
Hills, and from the Balcarres MSS (in the Advo- 
cates’ Library) he and his son figure conspicuously 
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the name of Robert, but which of the three monarc hs 
so called is uncertain Gold was not coined in 
England till 1257 The first gold coins struck in I 
Scotland were of a broad surface and verj thin 
There is some doubt about when copper coinage 
was introduced, but in 1466, dunng the rtign of 
James HI , an Act was passed to the effect that, 
for the benefit of the poor, “there be cuinyied 
copper money, foui to the (silver) penny, having on 
the one part the cross of St Andrew and the crown, 
and on the other part the subscnption of Ldin- 
buigh,” together with James R 
The same monarch issued a silver com contam- 
ing an alloy of copper^ which went under the name 
of black money, and to ensure the circulation of 
this depreciated com the parliament ordained that 
no counterfeits of it be taken in payment, or used, 


in connection H ith the Mint, of which the latter was 
general for some ycais after 1592 
I In 1572 the Regent Morton coined base money 
in his castle at Dalkeith, and by proclamation 
made It pass current for thnee its real value , and 
having got nd of it all in 1575, by paying workmen 
in the repair of Edinburgh Castle and other public 
places, he issued a council order reducing it ID its 
intrinsic \ due, an ac t of oppression which won him 
the hatred of the people In the reign of James 
VI , all the silver com, extending to two hundred 
and eleven stone ten pounds m weight, was called 
m,^d a com was issued from the Mint in Gray's 
Clos^ “m ten shilling pieces of eleven pennies 
fine, having on one side his effigy with the in- 
scnption. Jacobus VI, Dci Gratia Rex Sestonm, 
on the other the royal arms, crowned. In his feign 
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wm also struck some very small copper coins 
called pennies, worth one-twelfth of the staling 
penny, inscribed, Nemo me impunt laeessit; but in 
those days the manufacture s>i coins was not con- 
fined to the capital alone. 

Balfour records that, in 1604, “the Laird of 
Merchiston, General of the Cunyie House, went to 
London to treat with the English Commissioners 
anent the (new) cunyie, who, to the great amaze- 
ment of the English, carried his business with a 
great deal of dexterity and skill.” 

In the closing days of the Mint as an active 
establishment, the coining-house was in the ground 
floor of the building on the north side of the 
court; in the adjoining house on the east the 
coinage was polished and fitted for circulation. 
'Fhe chief instruments used were a hammer and 
steel dies, upon which the various devices were 
engraved. The metal being previously prepared of 
the proper fineness and thickness, was cut into 
longitudinal slips, and a square piece being cut 
from the slip, it was afterwards rounded and 
adjusted to the weight of the coin to be made. 

The blank pieces of metal were then placed 
between two dies, and the upper one struck with 
a hammer. After the Restoration another method 
was introduced at Gray’s Close — that of the mill 
and screw, which, modified with many improve- 
ments, is still in use. At the Union, the ceremony 
of destroying the dies of the Scottish coinage took 
place in the Mint. After being heated red hot in 
a furnace, they were defaced by three impressions 
of a punch, “ which were of course visible on the 
dies as long as they existed ; but it must be re- 
corded that all these implements, which would now 
have been great curiosities, are lost,, and none of 
the machinery remains but the press, which, weigh- 
ing about half a ton, was rather too large to be 
readily appropriated, otherwise it would have 
followed the rest.” 

The Scottish currency was, when abolished in 
1707, of only bne-twelfth the value sterling, and 
;^ioo Scots equalled £% 6s. 8d. sterling; or 
Scots equalled is. 8d. sterling. The merk was 
13s. 4d. Scots, and the plack, 2 bodies, equal to 
4d. Scots. 

The ancient key of the Mint is preserved, with 
some other relics of it, in the Scottish Antiquarian 
’Museum. 

The goldsmiths connected with the Mint appear 
to have had apartments either within the qtfad- 
rangle .or in its immediate neighbourhood^ and 
there is no doubt that it was the professional avoca- 
tions of the great George Heriot that led to his 
obtaining the large tenement that formed the north 


side of the Mint court which, during his lifistimc^ 
he conceived to be the most central and suitable 
place for the erection of his future hospital, and 
which he describes in his will (see the Appendix 
to Stevens^ biography) as “ theis my tenements of 
landes, &c., lyand on the south side of the King 
his High Streit thairoff, betwixt the Cloise or 
VenalT, callit Gray’s Clois, or Coyne-hous Cloise, 
at the east, the Wynd or Venall, callit Todrig’s 
Wynd, at the west, and the said Coyne-hous Cloise 
at the south.” 

His tenements there were found to be ruinous, 
and every way unsuitable for the purpose for which 
they were designed by his^executors, and the build- 
ings which afterwards formed the north side of the 
I quadrangle were those erected in the reign of 
Charles II. in 1674. 

On the 22nd of February, 1656, during the Pro- 
tectorate of Cromwell, a committee was appointed 
by the Commissioners of the shire of Edinburgh, 
for the equalisation of the assessment, “and for 
the more speedie effectuating thereof, the whole 
heritors, liferenters, woodsetlers, and other persons 
whatsomever, liable in payment of cess,” were 
ordered to appear before the said committee, at 
the Judge Advocates lodging at foot of Gray’s 
Close, on certain forenoons in March, according to 
a paper in the Scottish Literary Magazine for 
1819. 

The door to the floors above the coining-house 
in the Mint bore the letters “ C. R. II., God save 
the King, 1674.” Here was the lodging of Archi- 
bald ninth earl of Argyle, during his attendance on 
the Parliament, after Charles II. had most unex- 
pectedly restored him to his father’s title. Under 
date November 22nd, 1681, only a few days after 
the escape of the Earl from the Castle, disguised as 
his stepdaughter’s page, Lord Fountainhall records 
that “Joseph Brown and James Claik, having 
poinded the Earl of Argyle’s cabinet forth of the 
coin-house at Edinburgh, for a debt owing to them 
by the Earl's bond, the said cabinet having been 
rescued from them by violence, they gave in a 
complaint to the Privy Council of the riotous de- 
forcement.” 

In defence it wafi alleged that the Mint was a 
sanctuary, and no poinding could be enforced 
there. It was answered that it was unknown 
whether it was by law or usurpation that the Mint 
was an asylum, and that it could protect only those 
in the service of the King ; “ but to extend this to 
extraneous persons running in there to avoid cap- 
tions, much less to secure goc^s and plenishing, &c., 
is absurd. They fearing the want of this, alleged 
that the wright who made it (the cabinet) retained 
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it jurt tadU till he wis paid the price 

of it" 

The tame house was* in the succeeding centuiy, 
occupied by Dr. William Cullen, the eminent 
physician; while Lord Hailes lived in the more 
ancient lodging in the south portion of the Mint, 
prior to his removal to the modem house which 
he built for himself in New Street, Canongate. 

William Cullen was bom in Lanarkshire, in 
17x0, and after passing in medicine at Glasgow, 
made several voyages as surgeon of a merchantman 
between London and the Antilles; but tiring of 
the sea, he took a country practice at Hamilton, 
and his luckily curing the duke of that name of an 
illness, secured him a patronage for the future, and 
after various changes, in 1756, on the death of Dr. 
Plummer, he took the vacant chair of chemistxy 
in the University of Edinburgh. On the death 
of Dr. Alston he succeeded him as lecturer in 
materia medica, and three years afterwards re- 
signed the chair of chemistry to his own pupil, 
Dr. Black, on being appointed professor of the 
theory of medicine. 

As a lecturer Dr. Cullen exercised a great influence 
over the state of opinion relative to the science 
of medicine, and successfully combated the spe- 
cious doctrines of Boerhaave depending on the 
humoral pathology ; his own system was founded 
on the enlarged view of the principles of Frederick 
Hoffman. The mere enumeration of his works on 
medicine would fill a page, but most of them were 
translated into nearly every European language. 
He continued his practice is a physician as well as 
his medical lectures till a few months before his 
death, when the infirmities of age induced him to 
resign his professorship, and one of many addresses 
he received on that occasion was the following 

“ On the 8th of January, 1790, the Lord Provost, 
magistrates, and Council of Edinburgh, voted a 
piece of plate of fifty guineas of value to Dr. Cullen, 
as a testimony of their respect for his distinguished 
merits and abilities and his eminent services to the 
university during the period of thirty-four years, 
in whidi he has held an academical chair. On the 
plate was engraved an inscription expressive of the 
high sense the magistrates, as patrons of the uni- 
versity, had of the merit of the Professor, and of 
their esteem and regard.” 

Most honourable to him also were the resolutions 
passed on the 27th of January by the entire 
Senatus Academicus ; but he did not survive those 
honours Ipng, as he died at his house in the Mint, 
on the 5th of February’, 1790, in bis eightieth year. 
By his wife — a Miss Johnston, who died there in 
1786— he had a numerous family. One of his 


sons, Rober^ entend at the Scottish Bar in 
and distinguishing himself highly as a lai^rer, waa 
raised to the bench in 1796, as Lord Cullen. He 
cultivated elegant literature, and contributed seveiai 
papers of acknowledged talent to the Mtnvr and 
Zfiunger; but it was chiefly in the art of conversa- 
tion that he shone. When a young roan, and 
resident with his father in the Mint Close, he was 
famous for his power of mimicry. He Was very 
intimate with Dr. Robertson, the historian, then 
I Principal of the university. 

** To show that Robertson was not likely to be 
imitated it may be mentioned from the report of a 
gentleman who has often heard him making public 
orations, that when the students observed him pause 
for a word, and would themselves mentally supply 
it they invariably found that the word which he did 
use was different from that which they had hit upon. 
Cullen, however, could imitate him to the life, either 
in the more formal speeches, or in his ordinary dis- 
course. He would often, in entering a house which 
the Principal was in the habit of visiting, assume 
his voice in the lobby and stair, and when arrived 
at the drawing-room door, astonish the family by 
turning out to be — Bob Cullen.” 

On the west side of the Mint were at one time 
the residences of Lord Belhaven, the Countess of 
Stair, Douglas of Cavers, and other distinguished 
tenants, including Andrew Pringle, raised to the 
bench, as Lord Haining, ini 7 29. The main entrance 
to these lodgings, like that on the south, was by a 
stately flight of steps and a great doorway, furnished 
with an enormous knocker, and a beautiful example 
of its ancient predecessor, the risp, or Scottish 
tirlmg-pin. 

The Edinburgh Courani of August t 2, 1708, has 
the following strange announcement : — 

** George Williamson, translator (;>. cobbler) in 
Edinburgh, commonly known by the name of Bowed 
GeordiCf who swims on face, back, or any posture, 
forwards or backwards, and performs all the antics 
that any swimmer can do, is willing to attend any 
gentlemen and to teach them to swim, or perform 
his antics for their divertisement : is to be found at 
Luckie Reid's, at the foot of Gray's Close, on the 
south side of the street, Edinburgh.” 

Elphinstone’s Court, in the close adjoining the 
Mint, was so named from Sir James Elphinstone^who 
built it in 1679, and from whom the lofty tenement 
therein passed to Sir Francis Scott of Thirlstane; 
Th% latter sold it to Patrick Wedderburn, who 
assumed the title of Lord Cbesterhall on his elevar 
tion tb the bench in 1755. Alexander 

Wedderburn, afterwards hgftd Loughborough, tat 
Earl of Rosslyn, and Lofd High Chsncdler of 
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En^^d, resided here while practising at the 1 one of the judge#, on which >e threw off bis gown, 
Scottidi' Bar He was bom m East Lothuyf, m and decUtted that never again would he plead m a 
1733, where his great grandfather, Sif I^eter Wed- place where he was subjected to insult 
derbum of Gosford, ifias a man of influence m the All unaware of the bnlliant future that awaited 
reign of Chailes II , and rose to be an eminent him, with Itiuch regret he quitted the Scottish 
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lawyer and judge Admitted an advocate at the 1 courts for ever, was^ called to the English bar m 
early age of nineteen, he obtained a full share of I 1753, and soon gained fresh fame as counsel for 
padtice, and the rooms of his mansion m Elphin- the great Lord Clive , and in 1 768-9 his eloquence 
Stone C^it were frequently crowded by his clients, m the famous Douglas cause von him the notice 
but having gained a cause in which the celebrated of Lord Camden and the friendship of the Earls of 
Lockhart (Lord Covington) was the opposing Bute and Mansfield. He sat m the Commons as 
counsel, that eminent hamster, in bitter cha^n at member for the Inverary Burghs, and for Bishop's 
his signal defeat, styled him presumptuous' Castle, and in 1780 was raised to the British peer- 
b^.** Yonog Wedderbum's reply was so tembly age as Lord Loughborough, m the county ot 
imaitic OB fodnwuposihin a severe rebuke fiN)m Leicester. In April, 178), he umted with Lord 
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worn-out with the fatigues of a long and active and was interred m St Paul s Cathedral at Lon 
career, he retired from pubhc life don Shortly after the death of his father, Lord 

When visiting his native capital for the last time Chesterhall, which occurred in 1756, he sold the 
after an absence of nearly fifty years, with an old mansion in Elphinstone Court to John Camp- 
emotion which did him honour, he caused himself bell, a senator under the title of Lord Stoneheld, 
to be earned in a sedan chair to Elphinstone Court, who succeeded 1 ord Gardenstone as a justidaty 
in that now obscure part of the city, that he might judge, and who retamed his seat upon the bench 
agam see the house in which his father dwelt, and till his death in June, 1801 It is somewhat re- 
where his own early years as a boy and as a hamster markable that his two immediate predecessors 
had been spent He expressed particular anxiety occupied the same seat for a penod of nmety 
to know if a set of holes in the paved court before yeai^ , Lord Royston having been appomted a 
his father’s door, which Jieha^ used for some youth- judge yi 1710, and Lord Tinwald in 1744 By 
fill sportwere still in existence, and iindmg them still his wife. Lady Grace Stuart, daughter of John 
there mtact, it is related that as all the past came third Earl of Bute, he had several sons, all of whom 
upon him, the veteran statesman burst mto tears. pre-deceased him The second of these was the 
36 
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gallant Lieutenant-Colonel John Campbell, of the 
Black Watch, whose memorable defence of Man- 
galore from May, 1783, to January, 1784, arrested 
the terrible career of Tippoo SaMb, and shed a 
gbry over the British campaign in Mysore. The 
colonel died of exhaustion at Bombay soon after. 

Upon leaving Elphinstone Court, his father re- 
sided latterly in George Square, where he died in 
June, 1801. 

Midway up South Gray’s Close, a tall turreted 
mansion, with a tolerably good garden long attached 
to it, and having an entrance from Hyndford’s Close, 
was the town residence of the Earls of Selkirk — 
there, at least in 1742, resided Dunbar, fourth 
Earl (eldest son of Basil Hamilton, of Baldoon), 
who resumed the name of Douglas on his succeed- 
ing to the honours of Selkirk. He married a 
grand-daughter of Thomas, Earl of Haddington, 
and had ten children, one of whom. Lord Daer, on 
attaining manhood, became, at the commencement 
of the French Revolution, an adherent of that 
movement and a “Friend of the People;” and 
deeming the article of the Union with England, on 
wltach was founded the exclusion of the eldest sons 
of Scottish peers from representing their native 
oi^tiy in Parliament^ and from voting at elec- 
ttohs there, izg^Kious, insulting, and incorrectly 
interpreted, he determined to try the question; 
but decisions were given against him in the Court 
of Session and House of Lords. He pre-deceased 
his father, who died in 1799. 

The next occupant of that old house was Dr. 
Daniel Rutherford^'|Wofessor of botany^, and said 
to be the first discoverer or inventor of gas. For 
his thesis, on taking his degree of M.D. at the 
University of Edinburgh in 1772, he chose a 
chemical subject, De Acre Mephitko^ which, from 
the originality of its views, obtained the highest 
encomiums from Dr. Black. In this dissertation he 
demonstrated, though without explaining its pro- 
perties, “^the .existence of a j^uliar air, or new 


gaseous 9uid, to which some eminent modem 
philosophers have given the name of azote, and 
others of nitrogen.” 

That Dr. Rutherford first discovered this gas is 
now generally admitted; and, as Bower remarks 
in his “ History of the University of Edinburgh,” 
the reputation of his discovery being speedily 
spread through Europe, his character as a chemist 
of the first eminence was firmly established. He 
died suddenly on the z5th of December, 1819, 
in his seventy-first year, and it was somewhat re- 
markable that one of his sisters died two days after 
him, on the 17th, and another, the excellent mother 
of Sir Walter Scott, within seven days of the latter, 
viz., on the 24th of the same month, and that none 
of the three knew of the death of the other, so 
cumbrous were the postal arrangements of those 
days. “ Sir Walter Scott, who," says Robert Cham- 
bers, “being a nephew of that gentleman, was often 
in the house in his young days, communicated to 
me a curious circumstance connected with^jL It 
appears that the house immediately adjacent was 
not furnished with a stair wide enough tp4illow ot 
a coffin being carried down in decent fashion. It 
had, therefore, what the Scottish law calls a servi- 
tude upon Dr. Rutherford’s house, conferring the 
perpetual liberty of bringing the deceased inmates 
through a passage into that house, and down its 
stair into the lane," thus affording another curious 
example of how confined and narrow were the 
abodes of the ancient citizens. It was latterly the 
priest’s house of St. Patrick’s Roman Catholic 
church, and was beautifully restored by the late 
Dr. Marshall, but is now demolished. 

In Edgar’s map of Edinburgh in 1765 the 
whole space between the Earl of Selkirk’s house 
on the west and St. Mary’s Wynd on the east, and 
between the Marquis of Tweeddale’s house on the 
north, nearly to the Cowgate Port on the south, is 
shown as a fine open space, pleasantly planted 
with rows of trees and shrubbery. 
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ALLEYS OF THE HIGH STREET— 
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Chapel— Ihreeddele Qoee— The Houee of the Marquis of Tweeddale— Rise of the British Linen Company— 'The Myeterioue Murder of 
nhghii The World's End Qoie— The Stanfield Tragedy— Titled Residenteie u Old Town Closes. 


The mansion of the Earls of Hyndford imfnedi- 
atdy adjoined that of the Earls of Selkirk, ^nd the 
two edifices were thrown into one to form a 
Catholic chapel house, but the former gave its name 
to Hyndford’s Close. “ This was a Scottish peer- 


age,” says Robert Chambers, “ not without its 
glories — witness particularly the third earl, who 
acted as ambassador in succession to Prussia, to 
Russia, and to Vienna. It is now extinct; its 
bywteru^ its pictures, including portzaits of Maria 
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Theresa, and other royal and imperial personages, 
trhich had been presented as friendly memorials to 
the ambassador/ have all been dispersed by the 
salesman’s hammer, and Hyndford’s Close, on my 
trying to get into it lately in 1868, was inaccessible 
(literally) from filth.” Another writer, in 1856, says 
in his report to the magistrates, “ that, with proper 
drainage, causeway, and cleanliness, it might be 
made quite respectable.” 

Prior to the Carmichaels of Hyndford it had 
been, for a time, the residence of the Earls of 
Stirling, the first of whom ruined himself in the 
colonisation of Nova Scotia, for which place he 
set sail with fourteen ships filled with emigrants 
and- cattle in 1630. Here then, in this now 
humble but once most picturesque locality — for 
the house was singularly so, with its overhanging 
timber gables, its small court and garden sloping 
to the south — lived John third Earl of H)mdford, 
the living representative of a long line of warlike 
ancestors, including Sir John Carmichael of that 
ilk, who broke a spear with the Duke uf Clarence 
at the battle of Bauge-en-Anjou, when the Scots 
routed the English, the Duke was slain, and Car- 
michael had added to his paternal aims a dexter 
hand and arm, holding a broken spear. 

In 1732 he was Lieutenant-Colonel of a com- 
pany in the Scots Foot Guards, and was twice 
Commissioner to the General Assembly before 
1740, and was Lord of Police in Scotland. In the 
following year, when Frederick the Great invaded 
Silesia, he was sent as plenipotentiary extraordi- 
nary to adjust the differences that occasioned the 
war, and at the conclusion of the Treaty of Breslau 
had the Order of the Thistle conferred upon him 
by George II., receiving at the same time a grant 
from Frederick, dated at Berlin, 30th September, 
1742, for adding the eagle of Silesia to his paternal 
arms of Hyndford, with the motto Ex bene merito. 
He was six years an ambassador at the Russian 
Court, and it was by his able negociations that 30,000 
Muscovite troops contributed to accelerate the 
peace which was concluded at Aix-la-Chapelle. 

These stirring events over, the year 1752 saw 
him leave his old abode in that narrow close off 
the High Street, to undertake a mission of the 
greatest importance to the Court of Vienna. On 
the death of Andrew Earl of Hyndford and Vis- 
count Inglisberry, in 1817, the title became ex- 
tinct, but is claimed by a baronet of the name of 
CaimichaieL 

The entry and stair on the# west side of Hynd- 
ford's Close was always a favourite residence, in 
consequence of the ready access to it fi'dm the 
High Street 


In the brginningof theretgn ofGeoige III. here . 
lived j^i$xwell of Monreith, nk Magdalene 
Blair of that ilk, and there she educated and 
reared her three beautiful daughters — Catharine, 
Jane, and Eglantine (or Eglintoun, so named after 
the stately Countess Susanna who lived in the Old 
Stamp Office Close), the first of whom became the 
wife of Fordyce of Aytoune, the second in ryfiy, 
Duchess of Gordon, and the third. Lady Wallace 
of Craigie. 

Their house had a dark passage, and in going 
to the dining-room the kitchen door was passed, 
according to an architectural custom, common in 
old Scottish and French houses; and sych was 
the thrift and so cramped the accommodation 
in those times, that in this passage the laces 
and fineries of the three young beauties were 
hung to dry, while coarser garments were dis- 
])layed from a window pole, in the fashion 
common to this day in the same localities for the 
convenience of the poor. So easy and familiar 
were the manners of the great, fabled to be so 
stiff and decorouff,” says the author of Traditions 
of Edinburgh," ' who must vouch for the story, 
*'that Miss Eglantine, afterwards Lady Wallace, 
used to be sent across the street to the Fountato 
Well for water to make tea. Lady Maxwell's 
daughters were the wildest romps imaginable. An 
old gentleman who was their ration, told me that 
the first time he saw these beautiful girls was in 
the High Street, where Miss Jane, afterwards 
Duchess of Gohlon, was riding upon a sow, which 
Miss Eglantine thumped lustily behind with a 
stick. It must be understood that in the middle 
of the eighteenth century vagrant swine went as 
commonly about the streets of Edinburgh as dogs 
do in our own day, and were more generally fol- 
lowed as pets by the children of the last generatioiL 
It may, however, be remarked, that the sows upon 
which the Duchess of Gordon and her witty sister 
rode when children, were not the common vagrants 
of the High Street, but belonged to Peter Ramsay, 
of the inn in St Mary's Wynd, and were among 
the last that were permitted to roam abroad. The 
romps used to watch the animals as they wernlet 
loose in the forenoon in the stable yard (where Ihey 
lived among the horse litter) and got upon didr 
backs the moment they issued from the clos&”'^ * 

Their eldest brother, Lieutenant-Colonel )Cax- 
well,^of the 74th Highlanders, commanded the 
grenadier companies of the army under Cornwallis 
in the war against Tippoo, and died in India in 
1800. 

In the same stair with Lady Maxwdl lived Anne 
Dalrymple, Countess of James fifth Eazl of BlL * 
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caxres, ivho died in 176^, a lady who is said to 
have been the progenitrix of aa many persons as 
ever any woman was m the same apace of tune, 
fisr Sir Bernard Burke records her as having eight 
duldren and fifteen grandchildren Her eldest 
daughter, Anne — and of all her family almost the 
only one remembered now — was the authoress of 
the sweet ballad of Auld Robin Gray^ written to 
the ancient Scottish air called “The bridegroom 
greets when the sun gaes doon ” She was bom 
on the 8th of Decem- 
ber, 1750, and was 
mamed to Sir Andrew 
Barnard, Colonial 
Secretary at the Cape 
of Good Hope, and 
she died at Berkeley 
Square, London, in 
1825, after surviving 
her httlband eighteen 
yean. The whole his- 
tory of die ballad, and 
her andtOnhi^ thereof 
aie to0%efi Imown to 
require repetition here ^ 
but the firA verse, as 
she wrote ft, is m- 
viriattyomitted now — 

K 

ihiBp «w m 

«ha and the kye 
a'a^heaw, 

When 1* the weiry world 
to sleep Me gene, 

The wees Veay heart fa* 

somd me.” 



of towers on hills and haugha than the dagradabon 
of an Edmbuigh dose , but 1 cannot help thmkmg 
on the simple and cosie retreats where worth and 
talent, and elegance to boot, were often nestled, 
and whic(i now are the resort of miseiy, filth, 
poverty, and vice *' 

The little tea-parties of Lady Balcaires, who was 
a daughter of Sir Robert Dalrymple of Casdeton, 
were always famous for the strong infusion of Jaco 
bite spint that pervaded them, attainted peers and 
baronets bemg always 
spoken of, or an 
nounced, with their old 
Scottish rank and tides 
m defiance of all acts 
of attainder, though she 
hved to see the nmth 
^year of the reign of 
George III 
The next alley, called 
South Foulis* Closer is 
named }^owler*s in 
Edgars map of the 
city, and some portion 
of this alley must have 
escaped the conflagra 
tion of 1544, as Wilson 
refers to a large man- 
sion “that bears the 
date 1539 over its 
mam doorway, with 
two coats of arms im- 
paled on one large 
shield m the centre, 
but all now greatly de 
faced Another nearly 
opposite to It exhibits 


' Dr. Daniel Ruther- the larl of s&lkirk’s house, hyndtord b close (IVest vtt,w) an old oak door, oroa- 


fbrd was, of course, a 
clhse neighbour of the 
Coulitess of Balcarres, 
and firom Lord Lindesay’s “ Lives of tHc Lindesays ” 
Hreletm diat his nephew, Walter Scott, when a boy, 
oocaaioDally aooompanied his aunt on visits to the 
Countess of Balcarres, and some forty years after, 
when havmg occasion to correspond with Lady 
Anne, he wrote “ 1 remember the kcaie of Hynd- 
ford^s Close perfectly, even to the Indian screen 
with harlequm and columbine, and the harpsi- 
diotd, fhough I never had the pleasure of heanng 
Xady Anne play upon it I suppose the ^lose, 
once too dean to soil the hem of your ladyship’s 
gaitnent, is now a resort for the lowest mechanics 
— «iid so wears the world away, . . . iHs, to be 
'Watt, matt picturesque to lament the desolation 


mented with fine carv 
mg, still in tolerable 
preservation, although 
the whole place has been (1847) converted mto 
store rooms and cellars ” As in many other in- 
stances, not e\en a tiadition or a memory of the 
names even of the great or noble who dw^lt here 
has come down to us 

The close nunbered as 90 in Edgar’s old map is 
called the Fountain, it is supposed from the cir- 
cumstance of its entrance being opposite the stone 
conduit in the recess near John Rnox’s house A 
fountam named the Endmyhe’s Well,” frequently 
occurs in old histoncal W9rks connected with the 
city, or offices therein, but whether it is the same 
cannot be detennined now William Powne, one 
of Bothwell’s accomplices m the murder of Dainl^y 


(Frvm OH Eut,rattHg tm Str H^alter Se9tfs ** Redemuntht 
by permtutoH ^ Mtttrt A and C Black ) 
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says, after th^ heard the eiqploaion at the Rirk-of- hideous m the eyes of thr lefonnen, **pUyiDg « 
£dd, "thv togidder out at the Fner Robin Hood/ as we have related m^lteooiiiit of 

Yet, and sindent when thai came to the Cowgate, the Tolboof^ mul would have hangdd him dieie- 
|)airt up the Blackfnar Wynd and pairt up the for, had not the armed tiaides made themaelvee 
cloiss which IS uiuier the Endmylie’s Well ” fairly masters of the city 

On the east side of the Close, and opposite to In January,* 1571, he sat as Commissioner for 
the house of Bassandyne the pnnter, one with a the City in the General Assefobly which met at 
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highly ornamented double doorway, was the mansion 
of Adam Fullerton, a man of great note jn his time, 
and an active coadjutor of the early reformers 
The northern door Imtel had the legend — 

VtH Vera 

Ctt ONLY BE CRYST— ADAM FVLLEETON. ToS. 

and the southern — 

ARXS o LORD— MAIRIpRIE ROGER 1573 

He was one of the Bailies of Edinburgh in 1561, 
who, with the Provost, committed to ward the 
crailaman who had been guilty of that enormity so 


Leith, and in the summer of the same year was 
made captain of two hundred armed ddadMI, 'Who 
formed themselves into a band or company, and 
joined the forces of the Regent in that seaport, for 
which he was denounced as a traitor to his Queen , 
ai^ by an act of the Estates, sitting in the TolbootlL 
ancf presided over on the 18th of August by iSttk 
Duka of Chatelherault, many rebels to the Queen, 
“ formost among whom is Adam Fullerton,*' were 
decUreft to have forfeited then lives, lands, goodly 
and coats of arms. His house m the Founlialft 
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Close was seized, and a battery erected on the 
summit thereof to assail the Ring’s men. In the 
** Histone of James Sext ” we are told that the 
R^ent Earl of Mar brought nine pieces of ordnance 
up the Canongate to assail the Netherbow Port, 
but changed their position ** to a fauxbourg of the 
town, callit Pleasands, ” from whence to batter the 
Flodden wall and to oppose a platform of guns 
erected on the house of Adam Fullerton. 

When this sharp but brief civil disorder ended, 
Adam returned to his strong mansion m the Foun- 
tain Close once mdre, and on the 4th of December, 
157a, he and Mr. John Paterson appear together 
as Commissaries for the city of Edmburgh, and 
the supposition that the date, 1573, referred 
to repairs upon the house, after what it had 
suffered from the cannon of Mar. Thus, says 
Wilson, “the vtnat veritas of the brave old 
burgher acquires a new force, when we consider 
the circumstances that dictated its inscription, and 
the desperate struggle in which he had borne a 
leading part, before he returned to carve these 
pious aphorisms over the threshold that had so 
recently been held by his enemies.” 

With a view to enlarging the library of the 
College of Phytldans, in 1704, that body pur- 
chased from Sir James Mackenzie his house and 
ground at the foot of the Fountain Close. The 
price paid was 3,500 merks (;{^i94 8s. rod.). To 
this, in seven years afterwards, was added an 
adjoining property, which connected it with the | 
Cowgate, “ then a genteel and busy thoroughfare,” 
and for which 2,300 merks (£121 r5s. 6d.) were 
giveiL From Edgar’s map it appears that the 
premises thus acquired by the College of Phy- 
sidails were more extensive than those occupied 
by any individual or any other public body in 
the dty. The ground was laid out in g^dens 
and shrubbery, and was an object of great ad> 
miration and envy to the nobility and gentry, to 
several of whom the privilege of using the pleasure 
grounds was accorded as a favour. Consider- 
ing the locality now, how strangely docs all this 
read! 

The whole of the buildings must have been in 
a dilapidated, if not ruinous state, for expensive 
tepaixB were found to be necessary on first taking 
■possession, and the same head of expenditure 
coDStSntJfr recurs in accounts of the treasurer of 
the College; and so early as r7rr a design Tips 
' 'piopos^ for the erection of a new hall at the &ot 
of die fountain Close ; and after nine years* delay, 
a,900 merks were borrowed, and a new building 
erected, but it was sold in 1720 for ;£8oo, as a nte 
for the new Episcopal Chapel 


Till the erection of St Paul’s in York Place, the 
Fountain Close formed the only direct communi- 
cation to this the largest and most fashionable 
Episcopal cjiurch in Edinburgh, that which was 
built near the Cowgate Port in 1771. 

Tweeddale’s Close, the next alley on the east, 
was the scene of a terrible crime, the memory of 
which, though enacted so long ago as 1806, is still 
fresh in the city. The stately house which gave 
its name to the Close, and was the town residence 
of the Marquises of Tweeddale, still remains, 
though the “plantation of lime-trees behind it,” 
mentioned by Defoe in his “ Tour," and shown in 
seven great rows on Edgar’s map, is a thing of 
the past. 

Even after the general desertion of Edinburgh 
by the Scottish noblesse at the Union, this fine old 
mansion (which, notwithstanding great changes, 
still retains traces of magnificence) was for a time 
the constant residence of the Tweeddale family. 
It was first built and occupied by Dame Margaret 
Kerr Lady Yester, daughter of Mark first Earl of 
Lothian. She was bom in 157a, and was wife of 
James the seventh Lord Yester, in whose family 
there occurred a singular event His page. Hep- 
bum, accused his Master of the Horse of a design 
to poison him; the latter denied it; the aiiair 
was brought before the Council, who agreed that 
it should be detemiined by single combat, in 1595, 
and this is supposed to have been the last of such 
judicial trials by battle in Scotland. 

By Lady Yester, who founded the church that 
still bears her name in the city, the mansion, with 
all its furniture, was bestowed upon her grandson, 
John second Earl of Tweeddale (and ninth Lord 
Yester), who joined Charles I. when he unfurled 
his standard at Nottingham in 1642. Six years 
subsequently, when a Scottish army under the 
Duke of Hamilton, was raised, to rescue Charles 
from the English, the Earl, then Lord Yester, com- 
manded the East Lothian regiment of 1,200 men. 
After the execution of Charles I. he continued 
with the regal party in Scotland, assisted at the 
coronation of Charles II., and against Cromwell 
he defended his castle of Neidpath longer than any 
place south of the Forth, except Borthwick. With 
all this loyalty to his native princes, he came 
early into the Revolution movement, and in 1692 
was created, by William III., Marquis of Tweed- 
dale, with the office of Lord High Chancellor of 
Sco^nd, and died five years afterwards. 

The next occupant of the* house, John, second 
Marquis, received £1,000 for his vote at the 
Union, and was one of the first set of sixteen 
representative peers. The last of the fiunily who 
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resided here was John, fourth Marquis, who was 
Secretary of State for Scotland from 1742 till 1745, 
when he resigned the office, on which the Govern- 
ment at once availed themselves of the opportunity 
for leaving it vacant, as it has remained ever since. 
He died in 1762, and soon after the carriage- 
entrance and the fine old terraced garden of the 
house, which lay on the slope westward, were 
removed to make way for the Episcopal church in 
the Cowgate— doom^ in turn to be forsaken by 
its founders, and even by their successors. 

From the Tweeddale family the mansion passed 
into the hands of the British Linen Company, and 
became their banking house, until they deserted it 
for Moray House in the Canongate, from which they 
ultimately migrated to a statelier edifice in St. Andrew 
Square This company was originally incorpo- 
rated by a charter under the Privy Seal granted by 
George II. on the 6th of July, 1746, at a time 
when die mind of the Scottish people was still 
agitated by the events of the preceding year and 
the result of die battle of Culloden; and it was 
deemed an object of the first importance to tran- 
quillise the country and call forth its resources, so 
that the attention of the nation should be directed 
to the advantages of trade and manufacture. With 
this view the Government, as well as many gentle- 
men of rank and fortune, exerted themselves to 
promote the linen manufacture,* which had been 
lately introduced, deeming that it would in time 
become the staple manufacture of Scotland, and 
provide ample employment for her people, while 
extensive markets for the produce of their labour 
would be found alike at home and in the colonies, 
then chiefly supplied by the linens of Germany. 

By the Dukes of Queensberry and Argyle, who 
became the first governors of the British Linen 
Company, representations to this effect were made 
to Government, and by the Earls of Glencairn, Eg- 
linton, Galloway, Panmure, and many other peers, 
together with the T.ord Justice Clerk Fletcher of 
Saltoun, afterwards Lord Milton, who was the first 
deputy governor, and whose mother, when an exile 
in Holland during the troubles, had secretly ob- 
tained a knowledge of the art of weaving and of 
dressing the fine linen known as ** Holkmd,” and 
introduced its manufacture at the village of Saltoun 3 
by the Lord Justice Clerk Alva ; Provost George 
Drummond; John Coutts, founder of the famous 
banking houses of Forbes and Co., and Coutts 
and Ca in the Strand ; by Heniy Home, Lord 
Karnes ; , and many ot]^ers, {ill of whom urged the 
establishment of the company, under royal sanction, 
and offisred to become subscribers to the under- 
taking. 


A charter was obtained in accordance with their 
views rna wishes, establiShiAg the British Linen 
Company as a corporation, and bestowing upon 
it ample privileges, not only to manufacture and 
deal ip linen fabrics, but also to do all that 
might induce to the promotion thereof; and 
auffioiity was given to raise a capital of 00,000^ 
to be enlarged by future warrants under the 
sign manual of his Majesty, his heirs and suc- 
cessors, to such sums as the affairs of thq company 
might *require. After this the company engag^ to 
a considerable extent in the importation of fljw and 
the manufacture of yams and linens, having ware- 
houses both in Edinburgh and London, and in its 
affairs none took a more active part than Lord 
Milton, wlio was an enthusiast in all that related to 
the improvement of trade, agriculture, and learning, 
in his native country ; but it soon became apparent 
that the company would be of more utility, aod 
better promote the objects of their institution, by 
enlarging the issue of their notes to traders, thap 
being traders and manufacturers themselves." 

By degrees, tliprefore, the company withdrew 
from all manufacturing operations and speculations, 
and finally closed them in 1763, from which year 
to the present time their business has been con- 
fined to the discount of bills, advances on accounts, 
and other bank transactions, in support of Scottish 
trade generally, at home and abroad. “By the 
extension of their branch agencies to a great number 
of towns," to quote their own historical report, “and 
the employment in discounts and cash advances of 
their own funds, as w'ell as of that portion of the 
formerly scanty and inactive money capital of Scot- 
land which has been lodged with the company, they 
have been the means of contributing very materially 
to the encouragement of useful industry throughout 
Scotland, and to her rapid progress in agricultural 
and mechanical improvements, and in commercial 
intercourse with foreign countries. As regards the 
particular object of the institution of the company— 
the encouragement of the linen manufacture— con- 
siderably more than half of the flax and hemp 
imported into the United Kingdom, is now (in 
1878) brought to the Scottisli ports.** , 

Now the bank has nearly eighty branch fii sub- 
branch offices over all Scotland alone.. The com* • 
pany*s original capital of 00,000 has -been, 
gradually increased under three additional riiarters, 
granted at different times, under the Geeat Seal 
By^ueen Victoria, their fourth charter, dated I9th^ 
Marcl), 1849, ratifies and confirms all their ifirivi- 
leges and rights, and power was given to augment 
their capital to any sum not exceeding 1,500,000 
in all, fin banking purposes. The amount of new 
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capital already created under the last charter is 
;£50 o,ooo stocky making the existing capital 
;£iyOoOyOOOy and there still remains unexhausted 
the privilege to create ;£500y000 more stock 
whenever it shall appear to be expedient to com- 
plete the capital to the full amount conceded in 
the charter — ^a success that the early projectors of 
the first scheme, developed m Tweeddale's Close, 
could little have anticipated. 

The British Linen Company for a long series 
of years has enjoyed the full corporate and other 
privileges of the old chartered banks of Scot- 
land ; and in this capacity, along with the Bank of 
Scotland and the Royal Bank of Scotland, alone is 
specially exempted in the Bank Regulation Act for 
Gotland, from making returns of the proprietors’ 
names to the Stamp Office. 

In the sixth year of the 19th century Tweeddale 
House became the scene of a dark event ** which 
ranks among the gossips of the Scottish capital 
with the Icon Basilik^, or the Man with the Iron 
Mask.” 

About five in the evening of the 13th of Novem- 
ber, 1806, or an hour after sunset, a little girl whose 
fiunily lived in the close, was sent by her mother 
with a kettle to get water for tea from the Fountain 
Well, and stumbling in the dark archway over 
something, found it to be, to her dismay, the body 
of a man just expiring. On an alarm being raised, 
the victim proved to be William Begbie, the 
messenger of the British Linen Company Bank, a 
residenter in the town of Leith, where that bank was 
the first to establish a branch, in a house close to 
the upper drawbridge. On lights being brought, 
a knife was found in his heart, thrust up to the 
Haflt, so he bled to death without the power of 
uttering a word of explanation. Though a sentinel 
of the Guard was always on duty close by, yet he 
saw nothing of the event. 

It was found that he had been robbed of a 
package of notes, amounting in value to more than 
four thousand pounds, which he had been convey- 
ing from the Leith branch, to the head office. The 
murder had been accomplished with the utmost 
deliberation, and the arrangements connected with 
it displayed care and calculation. The weapon 
used had a broad thin blade, carefully pointed, 
with soft paper wrapped round the hand in lych a 
manner as to prevent any blood from reaching die 
person «f the assassin, and thus leading to^his 
detec^on. 

F(fr his discovery five hundred guinea^ were 
oflbred in vain ; in vain, too, was the city searched, 
while the roads were patrolled ; and all the evidenoe 
attahmUe amounted to this “ That BegMe, in 


proceeding up Leith Walk, had been accompanied 
by a * man,’ and that about the supposed time of 
the murder ’ a man ’ had been seen by some chil- 
dren to run out of the close into the street, and 

down Leith Wynd There was also reason 

to believe that the knife had been bought in a shop 
about two o’clock on the day of the murder, 
and that it had been afterwards ground upon a 
grinding-stone and smoothed upon a hone.” 

Many persons were arrested on suspicion, and 
one, a desperate character, was long detained in 
custody, but months passed on, and the assassina- 
tion was ceasing to occupy public attention, when 
three men, in passing through the grounds of 
Bellevue (where now Drummond Place stands) in 
August, 1807, found in the cavity of an old wall, a 
roll of bank notes that seemed to have borne ex- 
posure to the weather. The roll was conveyed to 
Sheriff Clerk Rattray’s office, and found to contain 
;^3,ooo in large notes of the money taken from 
Begbie. The thiee men received ;^200 from the 
British Linen Company as the reward of their 
honesty, but no further light was thrown upon the 
murder, the actual perpetrator of which has never, 
to this hour, been discovered, though strong sus- 
picions fell on a prisoner named Mackoull in 1822, 
after he was beyond the reach of the law. 

This man was tried and sentenced to death by 
the High Court of Justiciary in June, 1820, for 
robbery at the Paisley Union Bank, Glasgow, and 
was placed in the Calton gaol, where he was respited 
in August, and again in September, “during his 
majesty’s pleasure ” (according to the Edinburgh 
Weekly Journal), and where he died about the end 
of the year. In a work published under the title 
of “The Life and Death of James Mackoull,” 
there was included a document by Mr. Denovan, 
the Bow Street Runner, whose object was to prove 
that Mackoull alias Moffat, was the assassin of 
Begbie, and his statements, which are curious, have 
thus been condensed by a local writer in 1865 : — 

“ Still, in the absence of legal proof, there is a 
mystery about this daring crime which lends a sort 
of romance to its daring perpetrator. Mr. Denovan 
discovered a man in Leith acting as a teacher, who 
in 1806 was a saflor-boy belonging to a ship then 
in the harbour. On the afternoon of the murder 
he was carrying up some smuggled article to a fiiend 
in Edinburgh, when he noticed * a tall man carrying 
a yellow coloured parcel under his arm, and a gen- 
teel man, dressed in a black coat, dogging him.' 
He at once concluded, that .the man with the parcel 
was a smuggler, and the other a custom-house 
officer. Feaifiil of detection himself, he watched 
their maj)/>*nvres with considerable interest He lost 
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sight of the parties for a short time, but when he 
opposite to Tweeddale's Close, he saw the 
(presumed) Custom House officer running out of it^ 
with something under his coat I'here can be no 
doubt that this was the murderer, and the descrip- 
tion given coincided exactly with the appearance 
of Mackoull. Although the boy heard of the murder 
before he left Leith, he never thought of communi- 
cating what he had seen to the authorities ; he was 
shortly after captured and carried to a French prison, 
where he remained for many years. Mackoull re- 
sided in Edinburgh from September, 1805, till the 
end of 1806, lodging very near the scene of the 
murder, and was a frequent visitor at the coffee- 
room of the Ship Tavern in Leith.” * 

.•Shortly before his death, when abruptly ques- 
tioned by Denovan as to where he resided in 
November, 1806, Mackoull was seized with con- 
vulsions, and threw himself back on his bed and 
began to rave. 

Tweeddale House, after being quilted by the 
British Linen Company for their new office in St. 
Andrew Square, became, and is still, the establish- 
ment of Messrs. Oliver and Boyd, Uie well-known 
printers and publishers. 

The World’s End Close was the curious and 
appropriate name bestowed upon the last gloomy, 
and mysterious-looking alley on the south side of 
the High Street, adjacent to the Netherbow Port, 
when it lost its older name of Sir John Stanfield’s 
Close. 

At the foot of it an ancient tenement has a shield 
of arms on its lintel, with ihe common Edinburgh 
legend — “Praisze. the. Lord. for.all.His.giftis,M.S.;” 
but save this, and a rich (lOthic niche, built into a 
modem “ land ” of uninteresting aspect, nothing re- 
mains of Stanfield’s Close save the memory of the 
dark tragedy connected with the name of the knight. 

Sir James Stanfield was one of those English nianu 
facturers who, by pemii.ssion of the Scottish Govern- 
ment, had settled at Newmills, in East Lothian. 
He was a respectable man, but the jirofligacy of 
Philip, his eldest son, so greatly afflicted him that 
he became melancholy, and he disinherited his heir 
by a will. On a day in the November of 1687 he 
was found drowned, it was alleged, in a pool of 
water near his country house at Newmills. Doubts 
were started as to whether he had committed 
suicide, in consequence of domestic troubles, or had 
been murdered. The circumstances of his being 
hastily interred, and that Lady Stanfield had a suit 
of grave-clothes all i^ead^ for him before his death, 
seemed to point to the latter; and two surgeons 


* “ Traditions and Antiquities of Leith.” 


were sent from Edinburgh to examine the body and 
report upon it 

It was raised from the grave, after it had lain 
there two days, and the surgeons having made an 
incision near the neck, became convinced that 
death had been caused by strangulation, so all 
supposition of suicide was abandoned. This ex- 
amination took place in a church. After the cut 
had been sewn up, the body was washed, wrapped 
in fresh linen, and James Row, merchant in Edin- 
burgh, and Philip Stanfield, the disinherited son, 
lifted it for deposition in the coffln, when lo ! on 
the side sustained by Philip an effusion of blood 
took place, and so ample as to defile both his hands. 

“ Lord, have mercy on me ! ” he exclaimed, and 
let the body fall. He then rushed horror-stricken 
into the precentor’s desk, where he lay for some 
time groaning in great anguish, and refusing to 
touch the corpse again, while all looked on with 
dismay. The incident was at once accepted by 
the then Scottish mind in the light of a revelation 
of Philip’s guilt as his lather’s murderer. **ln a 
secret murther,” says King James in his * Dsmon- 
ology’ — “if the dead carkasse be at any time there- 
after handled by the murtherar, it will gushe out of 
blood, as if the blood were crying to heaven for 
revenge of the murtherar.” 

Accordingly, on the 7 th of February, 1688^ 
Philip was brought to trial at Edinburgh, and after 
the household servants had been put to torture 
without eliciting anything on the strength of the 
mysterious bleeding, according to Fountainhall, save 
that he was known to have cursed his father, drunk 
to the king’s confusion, and linked the royal name 
with those of the Pope, the devil, and Lord Chan- 
cellor, he was sentenced to death. He protested 
his innocence to the last, and urged in vain that 
his father was a melancholy man, subject to fits ; 
that once he set out for lOngland, but because his 
horse stopped at a certain place, he thought he saw 
the finger of God, and returned home ; and that he 
once tried to throw himself over a window at the 
Nether Bow, probably at his house in the World’s 
End Close. 

Philip Stanfidd was hanged at the Market Cro.ss 
on the 24th of February. In consequence of a slip 
of the rope, he came down on his knees, and it was 
necessary to use more horrible means of strangula- 
tion. His tongue was cut out for cursing his 
father ; his right hand was struck off for p^cide ; 
his^ad was spiked on the East Port of Hadding- 
ton, ajid his mutilated body was hung in chains 
between Leith and the city. After a few days the 
body was stolen from the gibbet, and found lying 
in a ditr h among water. It was chained up again. 
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but Was a second time stolen ; and in the strangu- 
lation on the scalTold, and the being found in a 
ditch among water, the superstitious saw retribu- 
tive justice for the murder of which he was 
assumed to be guilty. “ It will be acknow- 
ledged/’ says the author of the “ Domestic Annals/’ 
** that in the circumstances related there is not a 
particle of valid evidence against the young man. 
The sui^eons' opinion as to the fact of strangula- 
tion is not entitled to much regard ; but, granting 
its solidity, it does not prove the guilt of tlie ac- 
cused. The horror of the young man on seeing 
his father’s blood might be referred to painful recol- 
lections of that profligate conduct which he knew 
had distressed his parent, and brought his grey 
hairs with sorrow to the grave — especially when we 
reflect that Stanfield would himself be impressed 
with the superstitious feelings of the age, and might 
accept the haemorrhage as an accusation by heaven 
on account of the concern his conduct had in 
shortening the life of his father. The whole case 
seems to be a lively illustration of the effect of 
superstitious feelings in blinding justice.” 

We have thus traced the history of the High 
Street and its closes down once more to the 
Nether Bow. 

In the World’.^ End Close Lady Lawrence was 
a residenterin 1761, and Lady Huntingdon in 1784, 
and for some years after the creation of the New 
Town, people of position continued to linger in the 
Old Town and in the Canongate. And from Peter 
Williamson’s curious little “ Directoiy ” for 1784, 
we can glean a few names, thus : — 


Lady Mary Carnegie, in Bailie Fyfe’s Close; 
Lady Colstoun and the Hon. Alexander Gordon 
on the Castle Hill; General Douglas, in Baron 
Maule’s Close; Lady Jean Gordon, in the Ham- 
merman’s Xlose ; Sir James Wemyss, in Riddle’s 
Close ; Sir John Whiteford of that ilk, in the 
Anchor Close ; Sir James Campbell, in the Old 
Bank Close; Erskine of Cardross, in the Horse 
Wynd ; Lady Home, in Lady Stair’s Close. 

In Monteith’s Close, in 1794, we find in the 
“Scottish Hist Register” for 1795 recorded the 
death of Mr. John Douglas, Albany herald, uncle 
of Sir Andrew Snape Douglas, who was captain of 
the Queen Charlotte^ of no guns, and who fought 
her so valiantly in Lord Bridport’s battle on “ the 
glorious 23rd of June, 1795.” The house occu- 
pied by Lady Rothiemay in Turk’s Close, below 
Liberton’s Wynd, was advertised for sale in the 
Courant of 1761 ; and there lived, till his death in 
1797* James Nelson, collector of the Ministers’ 
Widows’ Fund. 

In Morrison’s Close in 1783, we find one of the 
most fashionable modistes of Edinburgh announcing 
in the Advertiser of that year, that she is from “ one 
of the most eminent houses in London,” and that 
her work is finished in the newest fashions : — 
“ Chemize de Lorraine , Grecian Robes, Habit Bell, 
Robe de Coure, and Levites, different kinds, all in 
the most genteel and approved manner, and on the 
most reasonable terms.” 

In the same year, the signboard of James and 
Francis Jeffrey, father and uncle of Lord Jeffrey, 
still hung in the Lawnmarket 
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Street— New Trinity College Church. 

The principal thoroughfare, which of late years has 
been run through the dense masses of the ancient 
alleys we have been describing, is Lord Cockbum 
Street, which was formed in 1859, and strikes 
northward from the north-west corner of Hunter’s 
Square, to connect the centre of the old city with 
the railway terminus at Waverley Bridge ; it goes 
curving down a comparatively steep series of slopes, 
and is mainly edificed in the Scottish baA&ial 
style, with many ornate gables, dormer wipdows, 
and conical turrets, high over all of which towers 
the darit and mighty mass of the Royal Exchange. 

This new street exposes a romantic section of the 


loffy tenements in many of the closes that descend 
from the north side of the High Street, and was 
very proj>erly named after Lord Cockbum, one 
entitled to speciabremembrance on many accounts, 
and for the deep interest he took in all matters 
connected with his birthplace. When he died, 
in April, 1854, he was one of the best and kindliest 
of the old school of “ Parliament House Whigs,” 
and was a thorough, honest, shrewd, and benevolent 
Scottish gentleman, who, though he did not partici- 
pate to any extent in the literary labours of his 
contemporaries, has left behind him an interesting 
volume of “ Memorials.” Many can yet recall his 
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plain, old-fashioned, yet gentlemanly bearing, his 
quiet gait, and shrewd features, when the clear 
bright glance was never dimmed, though the shaggy 
eyebrow grew snowier; while in conversation he 
furnished almost the last remnant of idiomatic 
Scottish phrase and accent in its old courtly 
gentility. 

The most important edifice on the south side of 
Cockbum Street is unquestionably, for many rea- 
sons, the office of the ^tsman newspaper, No. 30 
_the leading journal in Scotland, and of which it 
niay be truly said that there is no newspaper out 
of I^ndon, and only one or two in it, which has 
an influence so widely felt 

About i860 the offices of the Scotsman were re- 
moved from the High Street, where they had long 
been situated, to the new buildings in Cockbum 
Street, where no expense had been spared to make 
the establishment complete in all its appointments, 
and the perfection of what a newspaper office should 
be. The heading of the newspaper is carved in 
stone along the front of the edifice. 

The front block contains five floors. On the 
street floor are the advertisement and publishing 
offices, where advertisements and orders are taken 
in and answers to numbered advertisements re- 
ceived. This department is managed by an ample 
staff of female clerks. The manager’s room and 
counting-house are on the first floor above. The 
paper usually contains not less than from 800 to 

4,000 advertisements daily, and in receiving and 
entering these a large staff of clerks is engaged. 
The editorial departments are on the next floor 
above, and consist of a fine suite of ten rooms, 
opening off a spacious corridor, and all are fitted 
with speaking-tubes and bells, communicating with 
every department of the e.stablishment. In each 
room there is also a “ copy ” shoot of ingenious con- 
struction, which enables the printer’s imp to be 
dispensed with. “ Copy " is simply dropped into 
it, and, by pulling a cord, is drawn instantly to the 
composing-roontL 

One of the rooms is set apart as a telegraph 
office, the establishment being in direct communi- 
cation with London by means of two of its own 
wires. The composing-room, 150 feet long by 30 in 
breadth, is well-lighted and ventilated. Three 
rooms for “ readers *’ are screened off at one end, 
and at the other are the lavatory, cloak, and smoking- 
rooms, for the use of the workmen, about a hundred 
of whom are employed in the typographical depart- 
ment alone. There is also a stereotype foundry ; 
and a library, composed of several thousand 
volumes, free to all employed upon the premises. 

Two spacious apartments that measure together 


80 feet in Lpgth by 40 in breadth, and with ceilings 
25 feet in leight, are the machine rooms. In these 
are three Walter and two other fast web presses, 
that print and fold from the web at the rate of 

60.000 copies of a laige eight-page sheet per hour. 
As a provision against accidents, there are two sets 
of engines and boilers. There is also a small 
printing machine for printing the bill of contents. 
Over the machine room is the despatching room, 
the general fittings of which seem a compound 
between a post-office and a railway ticket office. 

Several rooms, in addition to these mentioned 
are connected with the machine department, and 
on the east side of the Anchor Close is an extensive 
ink and paper store. 

** In all the great towns in England correspon- 
dents are engaged,” says David * Hremner, in his 
“ Industries of Scotland “ and in l^ondon there 
is a stafi of reporters and a sub-editor. Even in 
New York the paper is represented, and special 
telegrams from that city have appeared on several 
occasions. The arrangements with the telegraph 
companies for the supply of foreign news are most 
complete. With this vast organisation for collect- 
ing news at command, the Scotsman daily presents 
not only a complete record of current events in 
Scotland, but each copy may be said to be an 
epitome of the world’s history for a day.” A special 
express engine, hired by the proprietors at a cost 
of ;£i,ooo a year, conveys the Scotsman parcels for 
Glasgow and the West of Scotland. 

At this time, including all departments, about 
230 persons are employed on the premises ; and 
if to the.se be added paid contributors and others, 
the number of persons receiving remuneration 
for their services will be swelled to fully 500, 
who obtain among them ;£3 5,000 a year. Of the 
daily issue of the paper 350,000 copies are {printed 
every week, and of the weekly issue 60,000 copies, 
which give a circulation of 410,000 a week, or 

21.320.000 a year. The annual production would, 
if spread out, cover about twelve square miles of 
ground, and if the sheets were placed end to end 
they would form a ribbon about 19,000 miles long 
and 4 feet broad. 

According to a privately-printed memoir of Mr. 
Charles Maclaren, who foi thirty years (1817-47) 
was editor of the Scotsman, it was in the year 1816 
that the idea of starting an independent newspaper 
in Edinburgh originated. The political influences 
which* overspread Scotland after the close of the 
long war had permeated society, and the ruling 
powers carried their repressive effects into every 
sphere of action. Hence the local press was very 
abject, without courage enough to expose any 
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abuse, however flagrant, if in doing so there was bouse, it was deemed unwise that he should be 
any risk of giving offence in high quarters ; and the known as the editor of an Opposition journal, 
time had come when a free organ was necessary for At this time the paper consisted of eight pages, 
Scotland. It was calculated that if only 300 sub* less than half the size of the present page, and the 
scribers were obtained the project would have a price was lod. — 6d. for the paper and ^d. of stamp 
chance of success, and Mr. Maclaren, with Mr. duty. From the latest news columns of the number 



THE •• SCOTSMAN ” OFFICE. 


William Ritchie, were to be joint editors. The lead- for 25th of January, some idea, says Mr. Bremner, 
ing article of the first number appeared on the 25th of the time occupied in the transmission of intelli- 
of January, 1817, and was from the pen of Charles gence in 1817 may be gleaned; the latest from 
Maclaren, who, during Mr. Ritchie’s absen^ on London was the 22nd; from Paris, January isth; 
the continent, found a valuable coadjutor in Mr. and from New York, December 15th. 

John Ramsay McCulloch, afterwards the eminent I’he first advertisements were wholly of a liter^ 
statist and economist, who temporarily assumed nature. In 1823 the paper was published twice 
the office of responsible editor of the infant journal, weekly at 7d., and when the stamp duty was 
Mr. Maclaren having become a derk in the Custom- abolished the daily Sctftsman appeared in 1855 ® 
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tiny sheet at first ** To the daily and bi-weekly 
editions, a weekly publication, composed of selec- 
tions from the others, was added in i860, repi^s- ^ 
senting also the venerable Caledonian Mercury, A 
few years ago the bi-weekly paper was merged into | 
the daily edition, which most of the subscribers ' 
had come to prefer. In all its various forms I 
the Scotsman has enjoyed a most gratifying run of 
prosperity." 

By 1820 the paper having become firmly es- 
tablished, Mr. Maclaren resumed the editorship, 
and very few persons now can have an idea of the 


of the proudest proofe of his mechanical sagacity is 
his having i learly foreseen and boldlyproclaimed the 
certain success of locomotion by railways, while as 
yet the whole subject was in embryo or deemed a 
wild delusion. A series of his articles on this 
matter api3eared in the Scotsman for December, 
1824, and were translated into nearly every 
European language; and Smiles, in his life of 
Stephenson, emphatically acknowledges Moclaren’s 
keen foresight in the subject His great con- 
versational and social qualities lie apart from the 
history of his journal, which he continued to edit 


magnitude of the task he 
had to undertake. “ Cor- 
niption and arrogance,” says 
the memoir already quoted, 
“ were the characteristics of 
the party in power — in 
power in a sense of which 
in these days we know 
nothing. The people of 
Scotland ^\cTc absolutely 
without voice either in vote 
or speech. Parliamentary 
elections, municipal govern- 
ment, the management of 
public bodies — everything 
was in the hands of a few 
hundred persons. In Edin- 
burgh, for instance, the 
member of Parliament was 
elected and the government 
of the city carried on by 
thirty - two persons, and 
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till compelled by ill-health 
to resign in 1847. He 
died in 1866, after having 
lived in comparative re- 
tirement at his suburban 
villa in the Grange Loan, in 
his eighty-fourth year, hav- 
ing been bom in 1782, at 
Onniston, in West Lothian. 

In the management of 
the paper he was ably suc- 
ceeded by Alexander Rus- 
sel, a native of Edinburgh, 
wlio, after editing one or 
two provincial journals, 
became connected with the 
Scotsman in 1845, as assist- 
ant editor. He was a Whig 
of the old Fox school, and 
contributed many brilliant 
articles to the Edinburg 
and Quarterly Ee 7 Heu% the 


almost all these thirty-two {From a Photograph by 7. aioJ/m, EdmimtKh'i “ Eiicyclopjedia Britanmca,'* 


took their directions from 


and also Blackumds Maga- 


the Government of the day, or its proconsul. 
Public meetings were almost unknown, and a free 
press may be said to have never had an existence. 
Lord Cockburn, in his ‘ Life of Jeffrey,’ says : — * I 
doubt if there was a public meeting held in Edin- 
burgh between the year 1795 and the year 1820,’ 
and adds, in 1852, that * excepting some vulgar, 
stupid, and rash ’ newspapers which lasted only 
a few days, there was ‘ no respectable opi)osition 
paper, till the appearance of the Scotsmatij which 
for thirty-five years has done so much for the 
popular cause, not merely by talent, spirit, and 
consistency, but by independent moderation.’” 

Its tone from the first had been that of a decided 
Whig, and in church matters that of a ** voluntary.” 
Apart from his ceaseless editorial labours, Mr. 
Maclaren enriched the literature of his country by 
many literary and scientific works, the enumeration 
01 which is somewhat unnecessary here ; but one 


zine. As editor of the Scotsman he soon at- 
tracted the attention of Mr. Cobden and other 
leaders of the Anti-corn-law agitation, and his 
pen was actively employed in fiirtherance of the 
objects of the League ; and among the first subjects 
to which he turned his attention in the Scotsman 
was the painful (]ucstion of Highland destitution in 
1 847. A notable local conflict in which the paper 
took a special interest was that of 1856, on the 
final retirement of Macaulay from the* representa- 
tion of Edinburgh, and the return of Adam Black* 
the eminent publisher ; and among many matters 
to which this great Scottish journal lent all its 
weight and advocacy in subsequent years, was the 
gr^at centenary of Robert Bums. 

To^the change in the Stamp Act we have already 
referred — a change which, by the introduction of 
daily papers, entailed an enormous increase of 
I work upon the editors ; but we are told that “ Mr. 
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Russel never failed to meet the requirements of ' Rifle Prigade, of which the Lord Provost is hono- 
the day ; and for three or four months scarcely a rary colonel, consists now of 25 companies, seven 
day passed on which he did not write one or more j of which were called Highland. Since its embodi- 
articles — seventy leading articles having been j ment in 18^9 there have enrolled in this corps 
written by him, we believe, day after day.” In 1 15,036 men, of whom 12,688 ha\c resigned, leaving 
testimony of his literary ability and public services the strength in May, 1885, at 2,348. 
a magnificent presentation of silver plate was made As a shooting corps, and for the extellence of 
to him in 1859, at the Waterloo Rooms. its drill, it has always borne a high character, and 

The Scotsman, which has always opposed and its artisan battalion is “ second to none ” among 
exposed Pharisaism and inconsistency, yet the the auxiliary forces. Members of the corps have 
while giving ample place to the ecclesiastical a>ften distinguished themselves at Wimbledon, and 
element— a feature in Scottish everyday life quke the Queen’s Prize itself has fallen to one of its 
incomprehensible to strangers— was in the fllH crack shots. In the many Volunteer Reviews 
zenith and plenitude of its power when Alexander which have been held in the Queen’s Park — ^and 
Russel died, in about the thirtieth year of his some of the most important and imposing of such 
editorship and sixty-second of his age, leaving a demonstrations have taken place there — the Edin- 
blank in his own circle that may never be supplied, burgh men have always borne a conspicuous pan. 
for he was the worthy successor of Maclaren in the Under the new system the brigade forms a portion 
task of making the Scotsman what it is — the sole of the ist Regimental District, which includes the 
representative of Scottish opinion in England and two battalions of the ist Royal Scots Regiment, the 
abroad ; “ and that it represents it so that that Edinburgh or Queen’s Regiment of Light Infantry 
opinion does not need to hang its head in the Militia, and the Administrative Volunteer Rifle 
area of cosmopolitan discussion, is largely due to B.atta 1 ions of Berwick, Haddington, Linlithgow, 1st 
the independence of spirit, the tact, the discern- Midlothian, and 2nd Midlothian, and Feebles-shire. 
ment of character, and the unflagging energy by In St Giles Street, which opens on the north 
which Mr. Russel imparted a dignity to the work side of the High Street (oj)posite to the square in 
of editing a newspaper which it can hardly be said which the County Hall stands) and turning west 
to have possessed in his own country before his joins the head of the mound, at the foot of Bank 
time.” He was succeeded in the editorial chair Street, are the offlees of the Daify and IFeekty 
by the Rev. Dr. Robert Wallace, who was at the ReifieisK The Glasgow Herald and the Evening 
time Professor of Church History in the University Times share a handsome edifice, built like the rest 
of Edinburgh and minister of Old Greyfriars, and of the street, in the picturesque old Scottish style, 
whose caustic pen had long been familiar to the 1 with crowstepped gables and pedimented dormer 
readers of the Scotsman. On his assumption of windows, and having inscribed along its front in 
journalistic responsibilities, Dr. Wallace severed large letters : 

his connection with the Church, and devoted him- The Courant, Estab. i 705. 

self, with conspicuous zeal, to the discharge of his To this office, which was specially designed for 
new duties. He resigned office in 1880, and was | the purpose by the late David Bryce, R.S.A., the 
succeeded by Mr. Charles Cooper, who had acted headquarters of the paper were removed from 188, 
as assistant editor since 1868 ; under his able High Street; and in noticing this venerable organ 
guidance the Scotsman has maintained its high of the Conservative party, it is impossible to omit 
reputation amongst the newspapers of Great Britain some reference to the rise of journalism in Edin- 
and Ireland. ' burgh, where it has survived its old contemporaries, 

In picturesque Cockbum Street, under the very as the Caledonian Mef'cury, a continued serial from 
shadow of the old city, will be found the Ear and { 1720, i$ now incorporated with the Scotsman, and 
Eye Dispensary, instituted in 1822, and the rooms the Edinburgh Adv&tiser, which started in January, 
of the Choral Society. Prior to their removal to 1764, ceased about i860; hence the oldest exist- 
Foirest Road, the Orderly Rooms of the Queen’s ing paper in the city is the Edinburgh Gazette, 
Edinbuigh Rifle Volunteer Brigade were located in which appeared in 1699, the successor to a short- 
this street; and here, too, were the headquarters lived paper of the same name, started in 1680. 
of the Edinburgh Volunteer Artillery.* * ^ The newspaper press of Scotland began during 

Fonried in two battalions, the Queen’s Edinl^urgh the civil wars of the 1 7th , century. A party of 

Cromwell’s troops whicb garrisoned the citadd of 
* In addUion to thu ooipt, there are the Midlothinn Const Volunteer Leith in 1652, brought with them a printer named 
Artuiery, whole hendquerton ore at Edinbuigh. Christopher Higgiiis, to reprint thc Londoo paper 
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called the Mercurtus PoUticus, consisting of from 
eight to sixteen pages, which he began to issue from 
his establishment “in Hart's Close, over against 
the Tron Church.” The first number appeared on 
the 26th of October, 1653, and the serial continued 
till 1660. On the 31st December in that year 
appeared the ^'Mercurtus Caledonius, comprising the 
affairs now in agitation in Scotland, with & survey 
of foreign intelligence.” It is in eight pages post 
8vo, and contains a description of the funeral of 
Montrose, the departure of the English garrison^ 
from the Castle, with the announcement that “ the 
blasphemous Rumper and other anti-monarchicdf 
vermin in England must cast about somewhere 
else than for companions in Scotland.” It lived 
only three months, and was sifbceeded by The 
Kingdom's Intelligencer— prevent false news — 
published by authority. James Watson, a printer of 
eminence, started the Edinburgh Courant in 1705, 
which only ^attained its fifty-fifth number, and in 
1706 the Scots Courant The whole of the local 
notices in the first-named paper are most meagre, 
and are as follows ; — 

Edinburgh, Feb. 19. 

On Saturday last, Captain Green, Captain of the Ship 
Worchester, and the rest of his Crew who are Prisoners 
here, and are to be try’d as Pyrats, before the Judge- 
Admiral, has each of them got a Copy of their Indite- 
inent to ansvter against the 5th. of Mafth next ; and the 
Lords of Her Majesty’s Privy-Council, has appointed 
H\e of their number to be assessors to the Judge- 
Admiral. 

This day Robert Pringle one of the Tellers of the 
B.ink, who lately went off with about 435 lib. sterling of 
the Bank’s Money, is to be Try’d for Life before the 
Lords of J usticiiiry, upon a Lybel rais’d at the instance 
of the Treasurer of the Bank, and the said Pringle’s 
Cautioners, with concourse of Her Majesty’s Advocat. 

Leith, Feb. 16. This day came in to our Port the 
Mary Galley, David Preshu, Commander, laden with 
W ine and Brandy. 

Advertisements. 

^Hat the Lands of Pirnateun, lying •within the Regality 
oj Sto’Wy and Sheriffdom of Midlothian^ are to he ejr- 
posed to a •voluntar Roup and Sale^ in the House of James 
Gibson^ Writer^ Infing in the Jd*vocats Gloss ^ opposite to 
the Old~Kirk~Stylet on Thursday the jith. day of April 
next 1705, herwixt the hows of 0. and 15 in the Afternoon: 
wboemer has a mind to bid for the samr^ may see an exact 
and compleat Progress of the IPrits of the said Lands^ in 
the hands of ITtlliam IFtlson, one of the Under Clerks to 
the Session. 

^Hat there are Post-Offices settled at fPigtoun and 
Nenv-Gallonvay : Therefore all Letters and P acquets 
mutt be gi^ven in at Wlgtoun entery Wednesday Mornings 
und^ at Nentt-Gallonjoay every Wednesday Night, and at 
Edinburgh evety Saturday ; the same to Commence March 
ttt. 1705. 


J^Hat the Famous Lozengeesfor curing the CtUd, stopping . 

the g mi host, and pains in the Breast ; Are to he 
sold by G 'wj^e Anderson at the foot of the Fish Mercat, 
and at George Moubray's Shop, opposit to the Main- 
Guard. Price 8sh. the box. 

'pile Author htreof bavimg upon the instant, got au 
Act of Her Majeaty's most Honoutable Priny- 
Council, to Ptmt and Puhltsh the Foreign and Home 
News thrtse Weekly, •viz., Monday, Wednesdcy, and 
Friday ; the same •will be continued from ths day 
foreward. 

NOT A, Advettisementi tbtty be put in tbia Courant, 
and for that end, attendance Otill be given from ten a 
Cin^ in the Forenoon till twelve, and from two in the 
^fhamoon till four, at the Exchange Coffee-House in 
Edinburgh. 

In 1718 the Town Council gave a privilege to 
Mr. James MacEwaa to print the Edinburgh 
Evening Courant thrice weekly, on condition that 
before publication he should give “ ane coppie of 
his print to the magistimtes.” This is stated in the 
number of the paper for February 18, 1850. 

In its early days it was intended to be a de- 
cidedly Whig print, in violent opposition to the 
Caledonian Mercury, which, for long after the battle 
of Culloden, was an organ of the Jacobites, in 
whose interest it was started. 

From the first day of its issue the Courant proved 
successful. “ As to our newspaper," says the Rev. 
Robert Wodrow, writing from Edinburgh on the 
17th of January, 1719, v/hen it was about a year 
old, “ it thrives so far as to be very well liked by 
all, excepting the violent Jacobites, who hate it for 
no other reason but because it is a true and im- 
partial paper. Several gentlemen who have had 
the London papers sent them have laid them aside, 
because this contains the substance not only of 
them, but of the foreign post also.” 

Like other papers of its time, the columns of the 
Couranty in its earlier stage, display a dire dearth 
of home intelligence, “whole months often elapsing 
without so much as one obituary notice, or a ship's 
arrival at Leith. The reason of this unfortunate 
peculiarity was no other than the civic censorship 
under which the paper, as we see, was from the 
beginning placed. Even intelligence in the interest 
of the Government was not in every instance safe ” 

All the copies of a certain number issued in the 
February of 1723 were seized by the msigistrates, 
in consequence of their containing a very little 
paragraph regardi9g a Mr. Patrick Holden, then 
under probation before the Lords of Session, as 
pre?<fntee of the Crown for a seat on the bench— 
he beipg a mere creature of the ministry, and un- 
fitted for the office of senator, to which eventually 
he does not seem to have attained. Indignant at 
the remark, “we do not hear of any great dis- 
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coveries yet made to his prejudice/’ the judges Presbyterian churches. It was founded by the 
inflicted punishment upon MacEwan, who was late Mr. David Guthrie to advance the views and 
compelled in his next issue to apologise to his interests of the Nonconformist Evangelical Church 
country subscribers, and explain why they were not m Scotland, while at the same time taking its fair 
served “ with that day’s Courant, as also why we share in thS general news of the country. Under the 
have been so sparing ail along of home news.” editorship of Mr. Janies Bolivar Manson, who was 



IMERIOR OF IKINIIY COLLlUb CHUELH, JEl 1 KLY blKLET. 


In course of time the politics of the Courant esteemed as one of the greatest journalists in Scot- 
gradually changed, and it is still a flourishing paper land, it gained a high reputation for art criticism, 
as the organ of the Conservatives and of the landed and an increased circulation. Mr. Manson had an 
interest in Scotland. earnest susceptibility for art, and everytliing he 

The Daily Review^ which came into existenfce in wrote on that subject proceeded from genuine and 
April, i86i, has always been a high-class aiyi well- native interest on the subject, and expressed con- 
ccmducted paper of Liberal principles, and a leading victions which he cherished deeply. The quarter- 
organ on ecclesiastical matters among the greater lies, too, occasionally contained articles from his 
body of Scottish Dissenters — the Free and United ' facile pen, and not unfrequently has Pufuh been 





THE DAILY REVIEW. 


the vehicle for the dissemination of the rich vein 
of humour which ran through his character. 

His qualities as a writer in a daily journal were 
amply displayed during the six years he edited the 
DaUy Remew, and a melancholy interest attaches 
to his connection with that journal, as he literally 
**died in harness.” His great reading gave him 


genuine mind and culture was ever and anon 
evident, sometimes with curious solicitude.” When 
death came upon Mr. Manson he was only in his 
forty-ninth year, and had not been confined by ill 
ness to the house for a single day. After breakfast, 
he had seated himself in his study to write a leader 
welcoming John Bright to Edinburgh ; and the few 



TRINITY COLLEGE CHURCH (RESTORED). 


extensive resources, while his long study of public 
matters and knowledge of past political transactions 
were remarkable, or equalled only in the parallel 
instance of Alexander Russel, of the Scotsman. 
His tastes were various ; for in classic authors and 
in the Scottish vernacular he was equally at home. 
”He could scourge pretenders, but he loved to 
welcome every genune accession to our literary 
treasures, and to give a fi'esh and advantageous 
setting to any gems that might be found in the 
volume with which he hfid to •deal Indeed, amid 
the rough strokes of political war, his regard for 
any opponent whom he believed to be a man of 
87 


lines he wrote were penned, as usual, without a 
single elision, when Mrs. Manson entering the 
room about twelve o’clock, saw him lying back 
in his chair, as she supposed asleep — but it was 
the sleep of death. This was on the and of No- 
vember, 1868. 

Mr. Manson, who was long regretted by men 
of many professions over the length and breadth 
of *fehe kingdom, and by friends who mourned 
him as a genial acquaintance, was succeeded by 
the lat^ Henry Kingsley, who occupied the e<iU- 
torial chair for eighteen months, and who was 
succeeded in turn by Dr. George Smith, fimneriy 
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of The FHend of India, and author of the ** Life 
of Dr. Wilson of Bombay/ The paper has ever 
been an advanced Liberal one in politics, and 
considerably ahead of the x)ld Whig school. 

Jeffrey Street, so named from the famous literary 
critic, is one of those thoroughfares formed under 
the City Improvement Act of 1867. It com- 
mences at the head of Leith Wynd, and occasioned 
there the demolition of many buildings of remote 
antiquity. From thence it curves north-westward, 
behind the Ashley Buildings, and is carried on a 
viailuct of ten massive arches. Proceeding west- 
ward through Milne’s Court, and cutting off the 
lower end of many quaint, ancient, narrow, and it 
must be admitted latterly somewhat inodorous 
alleys, it goes into line with an old edificed thorough- 
fare at the back of the Flesh Market, under the 
southern arch of the open part of the North Bridge, 
and is built chiefly in the old Scottish domestic 
style of architecture, so suited to its peculiar locality. 

In this street stands the Trinity College Estab- 
lished Church, re-erected from the stones of the 
original church, to which we shall refer elsewhere. 

When the North British Railway Company re- 
quired its site, it was felt by all interested in 
archaeology and art that the destruction of an edi- 
fice so important and unique would be a serious 
loss to the city, and, inspired by this sentiment, 
the most strenuous efforts were made by the 
Lord Provost, Adam Black, and others, to make 
some kind of restoration of the church of Mary 
of Gueldres a condition of the company obtain- 
ing possession ; and their efforts were believed to 
have been successful when a clause was inserted 
in the Company’s Act binding them, before ac- 
quiring Trinity College church, to erect another, 
after the .same style and model, on a site to be 
approved by the sheriff, in or near the parish and 
about a dozen of these were suggested, among 
others the rocky knoll adjoining the Calton stairs. 

The company finding the delay imposed by this 
clause extremely prejudicial to their interests, 
sought to have it amended, and succeeded in 
having “the obligation to erect such a church 
raised from them, on the payment of such a sum 
as should be found on inquiry, under the authority 
of the sheriff, to be sufficient for the site and re- 
storation. About 8,000 was accordingly paid 
to the Town Council in 1848; the church was 
removed, and its stones carefully numbered, and 
set aside/’ 

Questions of site, of the sitters, and the^sum to 
be actually expended, were long discussed by the 
Council and in the press — some members of the 
former, with a sentiment of injustice, wishing to 


abolish the congregation altogether, and give the 
money to the city. After much litigation, extend- 
ing ultimately over a period of nearly thirty years, 
the Court of Session in full bench decided that 
all the nSoney and the interest accruing therefrom 
should be expended on the church. 

This judgment was reversed, on appeal, by 
Lord Chancellor Westbury, who decided that only 
jQliOoo “ without interest should be given to buy 
a site and build a church contiguous to Trinity 
Hospital, in which the rest of the money should 
vest.” The Town Council of those days seemed 
ever intent on crushing this individual parish 
church, and, as one of the congregation wrote in an 
address in January, 1873, “to these it seemed as 
strange as sad, that while all over this island, cor- 
porations and individuals were spending very large 
sums in the restoration or preservation of the best 
specimens of the art and devotion of their fore- 
fathers, a city so beholden as Edinburgh to the 
beautiful and picturesque in situation and build- 
ings, should not only permit the disappearance of 
an edifice of which almost any other city would 
have been proud, but when the means and the 
obligation to preserve it had been secured, with 
much labour by others, should, with almost as 
much pains, seek to render nugatory alike the 
efforts of these and the certain pious regrets of 
posterity.” In 1871 the churchless parish, in 
respect of population, held the fourth place in old 
Edinburgh (2,882) exceeding the Tolbooth, Tron, 
and other congregations. 

The church, rebuilt from the stones of the 
ancient edifice of 1462, stands on the south side 
of Jeffrey Street, at the comer of Chalmers’ Close. 
It was erected in 1871-2, from drawings prepared 
by Mr. Lessels, architect, and is an oblong struc- 
ture, with details in the Norman Gothic style, with 
a tower and spire 1 1 5 feet in height. It is almost 
entirely constructed from the “ carefully numbered 
stones ” of the ancient church, nearly every pillar, 
niche, capital, and arch, being in its old place, and, 
taken in this sense, the edifice is a very unique one. 

Opened for divine service in October, 1877, it is 
seated for 900, and has the ancient baptismal font 
that stood in the vestry of the church of Mary of 
Gueldres placed in the lobby. The old apse has 
been restored in toto, and forms the most interest- 
ing portion of the new building. The ancient 
baptismal and communion plate of the church are 
very valuable, and the latter is depicted in Sir 
George Harvey’s well-known picture of the “Cove- 
nanter’s Baptism,” an'd, like the communion table, 
date from shortly after the Reformation, and have 
been the gifts of various pious individuals. * 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

SOME OF THE NEW STREETS WITHIN THE AREA OF THE FLODDEN WALL {cmtclmM). 

Victoria Siroet and Terrace— The India Buildinsa— Mechanica* Subaeription Library— George IV Bridge— St. Auguatine'h Chuieh— Maityra* 
Church-Chamber of the Highland and Agricultural Society- SheriflP Court Buildings and Solicitoia* Hall— Johnatone Venace St. John’a 
Free Church— The Churcli of Scotland Traming College. 


Victoria Street, which opens from the west side 
of George IV. Bridge, and was formed as the re- 
sult of the same improvement scheme by which 
that stately bridge itself was erected, from the 
north end of the Highland and Agricultural So- 
ciety’s Chambers curves downward to the north- 
cast corner of the Grassmarket, embracing in that 
curve the last remains of the ancient West Bow. 
Some portions of its architecture are remarkably 
ornate, esjiccially the upper portion of its south 
hide, where stands the massive pile, covered in 
many parts with rich carving, named the India 
Buildings, in the old Scottish baronial style, of 
unique construction, consisting of numerous offices, 
entered from a series of circular galleries, and 
erected in 1867-8, containing the Scottish Chamber 
of Agriculture, which was instituted in November, 
1864. Its objects are to watch over the interests 
of iiractical agriculture, to promote the advance- 
ment of that science by the discussion of all sub- 
jects relating to it, and to consider questions that 
may be introduced into Parliament -connected with 
it. The business of the Chamber is managed by 
a president, vice-president, and twenty directors, 
twelve of w’hom arc tenant farmers. It holds fixed 
meetings at Perth in autumn, and at Kdinburgh 
in November, annually ; and all meetings are open 
to the jiress. 

In the centre of the southern part of the street 
is St. John’s Established church, built in 1838, in 
a mixed style of architecture, with a Sa.xon door- 
way. 

It is faced on the north side by a handsome 
terrace, portions of which rise from an open arcade, 
and include a Primitive Methodist church, or 
Ebenezer chapel, and an Original Secession 
church. Victoria Terrace is crossed at its western 
end by a flight of steps, which seem to continue 
the old line of access afforded by the Upper West 
Bow. 

No. 5 Victoria Terrace gives access to one of 
the most valuable institutions in the city — the 
Edinburgh Mechanics’ Subscription Library. It 
was established in 1825, when its first president 
was Mr. Robert Hay, a printer, and Mr. John 
Dunn, afterwards a welf-knoi^ optician, was vice- 
president, and it has now had a prosperous career 
of more than half a century. 


The library is divided into thirteen sections : — 
I, Arts and Sciences ; 2, Geography and Statistics ; 
3, History; 4, Voyages, I'ravels, and Personal 
Adventures; 5, Biography; 6, Theology; f, Ijiw ; 
8, Essays; 9, Poetry and the Drama; 10, Novels 
and Romances ; ii, Miscellaneous ; 12, Pamphlets ; 
13, Periodicals. Each of these sections has a par- 
ticular classification, and they art all ccfiistantly 
receiving additions, so as to carry out the original 
object of the institution — “To procure an exten- 
sive collection of books on the general literature 
of the country, including the most popular works 
on science.” 

Thus every department of British literature is 
amply represented on its shelves, and at a charge 
so moderate as to be within the reach of all classes 
of the community : the entry-money being only 
2s. 6d., and the quarterly ])ayment$ is. 6d. 

The management of this library has always been 
vested in its own members, and few societies ad- 
here so rigidly to their original design as the 
Mechanics’ Library has done. It has, from the 
first, adapted itself to the pecuniary circumstances 
of the working man, and from the commencement 
it has been a self-.supporting institution; thoiigli 
in its infancy its prosperity was greatly accelerated, 
as its records attest, by liberal donations of works 
in almost every class of literature. Among the 
earliest contributors in this generous spirit, besides 
many of its own members, were Sir James Hall, 
Bart., of Dunglas, so eminent fur his attainments 
in geological and chemical science ; his son. 
Captain Basil Hall, R.N., the well-known author; 
Mr. Leonard Horner; and the leading publishers 
of the day — Messrs. Archibald Constable, William 
Blackwood, Adam Black, Waugh and Innes, with 
John Murray of London. Some of them were 
munificent in their gifts, “besides granting credit 
to any amount required — an accommodation of 
vital service to an infant institution.” 

The property of the library is vested in trustees, 
who consist of two individuals chosen by vote 
every fifth year, in addition to “ the Convener of 
the^ilrades of the City of Edinburgh, the principal 
librarian to the Faculty of Advocates, and the 
princij&l librarian to the Society of Writers to Her 
Majesty’s Signet, for the time being.” 

The right of reading descends to the heirs 
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of subscriberB, and is transferable under certain In recording the destruction of Mauchine’s 
rules. Close, Liberton’s Wynd, and other old alleys, we 

Judging from the large number of books lent referred to the erection of Melbourne Place. Here 
during the year, the interest in this Institution is George IV. Bridge goes southward at right angles 
not only real, bufrsteadily maintained. The ordinary from the* Lawnmarket, and stretches across the 



ST. AUGUSTINE’S CHURCH. 


members on the roll number more than 600, an 
average that seldom vanes. Though the chief 
entrance is from Victoria Terrace, the library is 
the proprietor of the whole property in Riddell’s 
Close behind, from the basement to the attics. 
The first, or pnncipal floor, is occupied b/*the 
library (and the rest is let to tenants) and is m the 
house of Bailie Macmonan, who, as we have related, 
was shot by William Sinclair, a High School boy, 
in the reign of James VI. 


Cowgate, opposite Bank Street, to a pomt near the 
south end of the Candlemaker Row. 

The foundation-stone of this magnificent bndge, 

I which was projected in 1825, was laid on the 15th 
of August, 1827 ; but after being begun, and for 
some time left in an unfinished state, through a 
fiiilure of funds, it was filially completed in 1836. 

I It occasioned the demolition of many picturesque 
I specimens of the city’s ancient edifices, but forms 
I a spadouB thoroughfare three hundred yards m 
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length, including the splendid groined open arches 
over the Cowgate, and seven others which are con- 
cealed. It is now edihced with houses on both 
sides, and presents the aspect of a stately street ; 
but, where open, commands from its lofty parapets 
a clear and striking view of the narrow Cowgate 
far down below, together with the new western 
approach round the south-west face of the Castle 
rock, which joins Johnstone Terrace. It cost about 
;^4oo,ooo. 

On the east side of it stands the St. Augustine’s 
Independent (or Congregational) church, built in 
1857, after designs by Hay, a Scottish architect set- 
tled in Liverpool. It cost £ 14,000, and rises from 
a deep and massive basement in the old sunk trans- 
verse thoroughfare of Merchant Street The main- 
building is after the Byzantine style, with a hand- 
some tower and steeple above a hundred feet in 
height ; and is somewhat of an innovation even on 
the new. architecture of the city. 

The Martyrs’, or Reformed Presbyterian, church 
stands on the west side of George IV. Bridge, 
and nearly opposite St. Augustine’s church. This 
congregation w'as established in l.a.dy I.awson’s 
*Wynd in 1834. In No. 17, on the same side, a 
little farther north, are the chambers of the Pro- 
testant Institute, and of the Scottish Reformation 
Society, erected about i860, springing partly from 
previously organised efforts against the increase of 
Catholicism in Britain, and partly from the tri- 
centenary celebration of the Reformation in Scot- 
land. The former contains a hall for courses of 
lectures to students on subjects specially connected 
with Roman controversy. But the two most im- 
portant buildings on this new bridge are the Sheriff 
Court Buildings on the cast side, and those of the I 
Highland and Agricultural Society on the \rc.st 

Of the several patriotic institutions formed for 
the improvement of the country generally, and of 
the Highlands in particular, this has been the most 
useful, powerful, and extensive in its operations. 
It has steadily directed its great energies to the 
promotion of the immediate and most tangible 
interests of the Highlands, and to the introduction, 
extension, and adaptation of whatever promises 
most efficiently to work out their temporal prosperity. 
A noble institution, it embodies the genuine patri- 
otism with the pattbnage and skill of most of the 
nobility, landed gentry, and gentlemen farmers 
throughout Scotland, and not a few of the men 
most distinguished in science and learning. «** 

Previous to its promotion there existed in Edin- 
burgh two similar associations. The first was 
named ** The Honourable the Society of Improvers 
in the Knowledge of Agriculture,” and is believed 


to have been the earliest in Britain, being founded 
in 1723. It ended with the battle of Culloden. 
The second was formed in 1755, and existed for 
ten years, under the auspices of the ** Select 
Society.” * 

“The Highland Society of Scotland,” says 
Henry Mackenzie, one of the directors, in his 
introduction to the first volume of its “Trans- 
actions,” “derives its origin from a number of 
gentlemen, natives of, or connected with the High- 
lands, assembled in Edinburgh in 1784. That 
meeting * conceiving (as the words of their own 
resolution express) that the institution of a High- 
land Society at Edinburgh would be attended with 
many good consequences to the country, as well 
as to individuals,’ determined to take the sense of 
their countrymen on the propriety of such an insti- 
tution. A numerous meeting of such gentlemen 
as residence in or near Edinburgh allowed of being 
called together was assembled. They warmly ap- 
proved of the measure, agreed to become members 
of such a Society, proceeded to the nomination of 
a president, vice-president, and committee, and 
having thus far embodied themselves, wrote circu 
lars to sucli noblemen and gentlemen as birth, 
property, or connection, qualified, and, as thej 
supposed, might incline to join the formation of 
such an establishment, inviting them to become 
members of the proposed society.” 

Though thus instituted in 1784, it was not in- 
corporated by royal charter till 1787 Candi- 
dates for admission must be proposed by a member, 
and are elected at the general meetings which take 
place in January and June or July. They pay in 
advance £i 3s. Gd. per annum, or a life subscrip- 
tion of twelve guineas, except tenant-farmers, who 
are admissible on an annual payment of los., or 
life subscription of £5 5s. The members of the 
original Society were about 100; in 1787, 150; in 
1797, 400. Since its institution 11,000 members 
have been elected, and now the present number 
enrolled at the office in George IV. Bridge is 
considerably over 5,000. 

There is a powerful staff of office-bearers, and 
fifteen committees, whose cares embrace — i, Argyll 
Naval Fund ; 2, Botanical Department ; 3, Chemi- 
cal Department; 4, Cottages and Gardens; 5, 
Dairy Department ; 6, District Shows ; 7, Finance ; 
8, General Shows ; 9, Hall and Chambers ; 10, High- 
land Industries and Fisheries; ii. Law; 12, Ma- 
chinery; 13, Ordnance Survey; 14, Publications ; 
15, Veterinary Department 

By a charter under 'the Great Seal in 1856 the 
Society is empowered to grant diplomas and certi- 
ficates in agriculture, and has regular boards of 
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highly qualified examiners, on every point of which 
it takes cognisance. It grants annually ten bur- 
saries of ;^2o each, and five of ;^io each, to be 
competed for by pupils of schools approved of by 
the directors. 

The Society’s vested capital now amounts to 
^70,000, and its annual revenue exceeds more than 
jSSfOoOf besides the receipts for general shows. 
The Argyll Fund, for the education of young High- 
land gentlemen for the navy, now exceeds ;^6,ooo, 
and was instituted by John fifth Duke of Argyll, 
the original president of the Society. 

From its chambers. No. 3, George IV. Bridge, sur- 
veying a width of range and multiplicity of objects 
worthy of its wealth and intellect, its opulence of 
power and resource, the Society promotes the erec- 
tion of towns and bridges, the formation of roads, 
the experiments and enterprises of agriculture, the 
improvement of farm stock, the sheltering processes 
of planting, the extension of fisheries, the intro- 
duction of manufactures, the adaptation of ma- 
chinery to all useful arts, the ready co-operation of 
local influence with legislative and public measures, 
the diffusion of practical knowledge of all that may 
tend to the general good of the Scottish nation, 
and the consolidation of the Highlanders and 
Lowlanders into one great fraternal community. 

** The Society awards large and numerous pre- 
miums to stimulate desiderated enterprises, and in 
1828 began the publication of the Quarterly Jour- 
nal of Agriculture^ for prize essays and the dis- 
semination of the newest practical information ; it 
patronises great annual cattle shows successively in 
different towns, and by means of them excites and 
<lirecls a stirring and creditable spirit of emulation 
among graziers, and, in general, it keeps in play 
upon the community, a variety of influences which, 
as far as regards mere earthly well-being, have 
.singularly transformed and beautified its character.” 

Its arms are a figure of Caledonia on a pedestal, 
between two youths — one a Highland reaper, the 
other a ploughboy — being crowned. The motto is, 
Semper armts nunc et industria. The Highland 
Society’s hall and chamber form a very symmetrical 
and also ornamental edifice, with a beautiful sculp- 
ture of its coat of arms from the chisel of A H. 
Ritchie. It formerly contained a most interesting 
agricultural museum, which has been removed else- 
where. Similar societies on the same model have 
since been established — ^by England in 1838, and 
by Ireland in 1841. 

The other edifice referred {o, the Sheriff’s Court 
Buildings, contiguous to the open arches over the 
Cowgate, was erected in 1865-8, from designs 
hy David Biyce, at a cost of more than ;£44,ooo. 


It rises fi’om a low basement, with an 'extensive 
and im] osiag flank to the south, and presents in 
its facade an ornate variety of the Italian style 
of architecture ; but' within exhibits simply the 
usual features of legal courts, with three subordi- 
nate official chambers, unless we except the Society 
hall of the solicitors-at-law, a minor legal body in 
Edinburgh, which was incorporated by royal charter 
in 1780, and only certain members of which are 
qualified to act as agents before the Supreme Courts. 

Johnstone Terrace, King's Road, and Castle 
Terrace crossing the King’s Bridge, the foundation 
stone of which was laid in 1827, unitedly extend 
about 900 yards along the southern limb,- or south- 
western skirt of the Castle Rock, connecting the 
head of the Lawnmarket with the Lothian Road, 
at a point about 180 yards south of the west end 
of Princes Street. These were formed between 
1825 and 1836, to afford improved access to the 
Old Town from the westward. They are collec- 
tively called the New Western Approach, and apart 
from being a very questionable improvement as 
regards artistic taste, have destroyed the amenity 
of the Castle Rock, and lessened its strength as a 
fortress. 

In Johnstone Terrace, to which we shall confine 
ourselves for the present, at the eastern end, 
resting at the corner of the Old West Bow, is St. 
John’s Free Church, a handsome edifice in a mixed 
style of early Gothic. It was built from designs 
furnished by Robert Hamilton in 1847, and is 
I chiefly famous for its congregation having enjoyed 
for some years the ministry of the celebrated Dr. 
Guthrie, and of Dr. William Hanna, a graduate of 
the University of Glasgow, who was ordained to 
the ministry of the Presbyterian Church in 1835, 
and who is so well known as the author of “ Wy- 
cliffc and the Huguenots,” and as the affectionate 
biographer of Chalmers. 

Westward of this edifice is St. Columba’s Epis- 
copal church, also a Gothic structure, but of an ear- 
lier style, with a low, square battlemented tower, 
built in 1845. 

At the cost of about 0,000, the Normal School 
of the Church of Scotland was built westward of it, 
in 1845, and is a large and handsome edifice. 

It is called the Normal School, or .Church of 
Scotland Training College. It is under the control 
and management of the Education Committee of 
the,Church. It is a double college, and like that 
in Glasgow, trains both masters and mistresses. 
The C9urse of training extends over two years, 
and none are admitted as students but those who 
have passed a preliminary examination ; but the 
committee exercise their discretion in making thcic 
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selection, without r^ard to the Government order of All students pay annually £1 each, a contribu* 
merit. The programme of instruction is prescribed tion to the book fund of the Training College^ in 
by the Education Department; but the Education return for which all necessary books are given to 
Committee of the Scottish Church are not limited them by the committee ; and this payment must 
by it, and give religious instruction on the basis of be made ty all, whether the books are taken or 
the Bible and Shorter Catechism, while promoting not. 

the study of Latin and elementary science. The These colleges date from about the year 1840. 



FLAN FOE OPENING A COMMUNICATION BETWEEN THF NORTH AND SOUTH SIDES OF THE CITY BY MEANS OF 
A BRIDGE, ENTERING THE LAWNMARKET NEARLY OPPOSITI BANK blKEEl 
{.From am Efigravtm Ike ** Scots MagoMtne” 1817.) 


students do not enter until they are eighteen years ' That in Johnstone Terrace was built to succeed an 
of age at least, and the principles and practice of older (and less suitably equipped) edifice, which 
teaching have a prominent place among the sub- stood in what used to be called Market Street, 
jects of instruction. near the Waverley Station, and near the Bank of 

Bursaries of the average value of ;^2i per Scotland, 
annum, in addition to free education, are given to Westward of the Training College, on the Castle- 
all the male students ; while a considerable number bank, and facing the Grassmarket, a barrack for 
of the average value of 2 is given to the female married soldiers' stands, and there any soldier 
students, from whom alone a fee for education is passing through Edinburgh, on obtaining permis- 
expected sion, may pass the night 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

ST. MARY’S WYND 

St Mary’s Wynd .ind Street -Sir David Annand— St Marj's Cistercian Convent and Hospital —Bothwell’s Brawl in 156a— The Cowgate 
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ceivcd a wound from one of the enemy, was thereby 
so much exasperated, that, at once exerting all the 
vigour of his unwearied arms, he gave his adversary 
such a blow with an axe, that the sharp and pon- 
derous weajion clave both man and horse, and 
falling with irresistible force to the ground, made a 
lasting impression upon the very stones of the street. 
This story may seem a little too romantic, and I 
would not have related it had I not cited a very 
good voucher, John de Fordoun, who flourished in 
1360, not long after it happened.” 

John de Fordoun, called the fatlier of Scottish 
history, was a priest in the diocese of St Andrews, 
and if the street was known as St. Mary’s Wynd in 
his days, the convent must have existed in the 
fourteenth century. The revenues of the hospital 
wer^*very small; thus the Town Council passed an 
Act i^ 1499, during the provostry of Walter Ber- 
traham, ordaining the most respectable citizens to 
beg daily through the streets from all well-disposed 
persons ; the money so obtained to be applied finr 

88 


St. Mary’s Wynd and Leith Wynd lay in the 
direct line of the old Roman road, that trossed 
the rough and rugged slope on which, since then, 
the old city has been gradually developed. The 
former took its name from a chapel and convent 
of Cistercian nuns, together with a hospital dedi- 
cated to St. Mary, the two former being situated 
on the west side of the street at the head thereof, 
or near the boundary of the present Twceddalc 
Court, or Close ; but when or by whom founded, 
not a trace or record is given by history. 

When the battle of the Burghmuir was fought in 
* 33 S» Abercrombie* tells us that the Namurois, 
when defeated by the Scots, “made an orderly 
retreat to Edinburgh; they faced about several 
times, as occasion offered or necessity required, 
particularly as they entered St. Mary’s Wynd ; and 
here a Scots knight. Sir David Annand, a man of 
incredible strength atkprlAs courage, having re- 

* ** Martial Achievementi af the Scottiah Nation.* 
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the maintenance of the beads-fieople of that hospital ; 
and every person who refused to collect thus, was 
hned forty pence Scots, for the use of the poor. 
At this period the chaplain’s salary was only six 
shillings and eightpence per annum. Spottis- 
wood tells us that in the chartularies of St. Giles, 
‘‘the nuns of St. Mary’s Wynd, in the city of 
Edinburgh, are recorded,” and in the statutes of 
the burgh, enacted during a terrible plague in 
1530, a reference to the chapel is made in the case 
of Marion Clerk, who was convicted by an assize 
•of concealing her infection, and attending, with 
many others, mass in “ the chapell of Sanct Mary 
Wynd, on Sonday,” and thereby risking the safety 
of all. For this crime the poor woman was or- 
dained to suffer death by drowning at the Quarry 
Holes, near the east end of the Calton HilL 

In 1562 great excitement was occasioned in the 
city by an act of violence perpetrated by the 
notorious Earl of Bothwell, who, with the aid of the 
Marquis d’Elbceuf, Lord John of Coldinghame, and 
other wild spirits, broke up the doors of Cuthbert 
Ramsay’s house in St. Mary’s Wynd one night, 
while searching, sword in hand, for his daughter- 
in-law, Alison Craig, a celebrated courtesan, who, 
though living under the protection of “ the godly 
Erl of Arrane,” as Knox records in very coarse 
language, yet contrived to be on very good terms 
with other nobles who were his avowed enemies. 
A strong remonstrance was presented to the Queen 
on this subject, beseeching her to punish the 
perpetrators ; but as that was no easy matter, the 
brawl was hushed up, and, thus emboldened, Both- 
well and other gallants proceeded to play wilder 
pranks in the streets during the night, till Gavin 
Hamilton, Abbot of Kilwinning, who had joined 
the Reformation party, resolved to curb their 
violence by the strong hand. According to the his- 
tories of Knox and Keith, he armed all his followers, 
sallied forth to oppose the revellers, and a serious 
condict ensued in the street, between the Cross 
' And Tron. Crossbow bolts and hackbut shots flew 
far and near, while the alarm-bells summoned the 
burghers to “the redding of the fray,” and rival 
leaders came sallying forth as hate or humour led 
them, to join in the riot ; till the Earls of Murray 
and Huntley, who were then residing at Holyrood, 
by order of the Queen, marched up the Canongate 
with all the armed men they could muster, and 
•crushed the tumult. Bothwell afterwards, by the 
mediation of Knox, effected a reconciliation* {vrith 
the Earl of Arran, the Abbot of Kilwinniqg, and 
others who were his enemies. 

In the subsequent conflicts of 1572, the houses 
in Leith Wynd and SL Mary’s Wynd were unroofed, 


and all the doors and windows of those on the west 
side of the latter were built up, among other pre- 
parations made by Sir William Kirkaldy to defend 
the town against the king’s men. At a still later 
date in the same year all the houses at the head 
of each of those wynds were “tane doun,” and 
no doubt on this occasion the chapel of St Mary 
would be ruined and dismantled with the rest 

Again in 1650, when preparations were made to 
defend the city against Cromwell, Nicoll records 
in his quaint diary, that the magistrates demolished 
all the houses “ in St Marie Wynd, that the enymie 
sould haif no schclter thair,” and that the cannon 
mounted on the Netherbow might have free pas- 
sage for their shot. 

At the foot of the wynd was situated the Cow- 
gate Port, a city gate constructed as a portion of 
the second wall in 1513. At a subsequent date 
another was erected across the wynd, at its junction 
with the Pleasance; it figures in Rothiemay’s map as 
the Porta platea Sancta Maria^ a large arched build- 
ing with gables at each end, and in Gordon’s day 
it was seldom without the head, hands, or quarters 
of some unfortunate, such as (jarnock and other 
Covenanters, displayed on its spikes. On the ap- 
proach of the Highlandeis in 1715, it was de- 
molished, the citizens believing themselves unable 
to defend it ; but a portion of its wall, with one 
rusty spike thereon, remained until 1837, when it was 
removed to make way for a new Heriot’s school. 
"J'hc whole alley was long, and until quite recently 
a species of great Rag Fair, where all manner of 
cast-off garments were exposed for sale, the walls 
literally apiiearing to be clothed with them from 
end to end. 

In a house which had its entrance from the east 
side of the wynd, but the windows of which opened 
to the Canongate, there long resided two maiden 
ladies of the now extinct house of Traquair—the 
Ladies Barbara and Margaret Stuart — twin sisters, 
the children of Charles fourth Earl of Traquair 
(who died in 1741), and his Countess, Mary Max- 
well, of the noble house of Nithsdale. The last of 
these two. Lady Barbara, died on the 15 th of 
December, 1794, and they were among some of 
the last of note who lingered in the Old Town. 
“ They drew out their innocent lives in this place,” 
says Robert Chambers, “where latterly one of 
their favourite amusements was to make dolls, and 
little beds for them to lie on— -a practice not quite 
uncommon in days long gone by, being to some 
degree followed by Queen Mary.” 

In the tenement oi 5 posite the site of St Mary’s 
chapel, on the east side of the wynd, and forming 
I the portion of it that led into Boyd’s Close, there 
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long dwelt the celebrated artistic decorator of 
many of the best old houses in Edinburgh, John 
Norrie, whose workshop adjoined the coach-house 
of Lord Milton, and both of which were converted 
into stables for Boyd’s famous old " White Horse ” 
Inn, one of the great hostelries of Edinburgh, in 
the days when “ hotels ” were unknown, and when 
guests, except those whose business was of a very 
temporary nature, usually repaired to lodging-houses, 
of which the most famous in 1754 was Mrs. Thom- 
son’s at the Cross, who, as per advertisement, served 
people who had not their own silver plate, tea 
china, table china, and tea linen, with all these 
luxuries, together with wines and spirits. 

When the famous patriot chief, Pasquale de 
Paoli, had been driven into exile by the French 
invaders of Corsica, among other jdaces in his 
wanderings he came to Edinburgh in the autumn 
of 1771, accompanied by the Polish Ambassador, 
Count Burz)ruski; and on the 3rd of September 
they arrived at Peter Ramsay’s “ White Horse ’’ 
Inn, in St. Mary’s Wynd, from w'hence he was 
immediately taken home by Boswell to his house 
in James’s Court, while the Count became the 
guest of his neighbour, Dr. John Gregory, “to 
whom they brought a letter from the ingenious 
Mrs. Montague.’' Boswell introduced Paoli to 
Lord Karnes, Dr. Robertson, David Hume, and 
others, who though greatly his seniors, admitted 
him into their circle, and he showed him over 
the Castle, Holyrood, Duddingston, and other 
places. Ramsay’s inn was chiefly famous for its 
stables, and in that establishment he realised a large 
fortune. 

In 1776 he advertised that, exclusive of some part 
of his premises recently oflered for sale, he possessed 
“ a good house for entertainment, goo<l stables for 
above one hundred horses, and sheds for above 
twenty carriages." He retired from business in 
St. Mary’s AVynd in 1790, with above 0,000, 
according to one account, and his dcatli is thus 
recorded in the “Scottish Register.” “Jan. i, 
1794. At his son’s house of Gogar, Co. Edin- 
burgh, Peter Ramsay, Esq., formerly an eminent 
innkeeper at the Cowgate Port, in which station he 
acquired upwards of ;£3o,ooo. He has left one 
son, William Ramsay, jun.. Esq., banker in Edin- 
burgh, and one daughter, the widow of Captain 
Mansfield, of the South Fencible Regiment, who 
lost his life at Leith in 1779, when attempting to 
quell a mutiny.” 

Boyd’s Close, or the .White Horse Close, as it 
was often called, opened into Boyd’s Entry from 
St. Mary’s Wynd. The inn there was more modern, 
and was larger than Ramsay’s, but had, like his, 


the principal rooms above the stables ; and at this 
“Wiiite Horse” it was that Dr. Johnson, on ar- 
riving at i^^inburgh on the 17th of August, 1773, 
put up, and from whence he sent his curt note to 
Boswell : — 

“ Saturday night : — Mr. Johnson sends his 
compliments to Mr. Boswell, being just arrived at 
Boyd's.” 

And here it was, as we have related, that Boswell 
found him storming at the waiter, whci^ he and 
William Scott, afterwards Lord Stow'ell, repaired 
thither, and received an instalment of that domi- 
neering manner which excited the aristocratic 
contempt that old Lord Auchinleck so freely 
expressed for “the dominie — the auld English 
dominie, that keepit a schule and ca'ad it an 
acaademy.” . 

In Boyd's “ White Horse Inn ’ one particularly 
large room was the scene of many a marriage be- 
tween runaway English couples ; and on a window, 
written with a diamond, were long to be seen the 
remarkable names of 

Jcri'miah and Sarah Bentham^ 1768. 

“James Boyd, the keeper of this inn, was ad- 
dicted to horse racing, and his victories on the 
turf, or rather on Leith sands, arc frequently chro- 
nicled in journals of that day. It is said that he 
was one time on the brink of ruin, when he was 
saved by a lui ky run with a white horse, which 
in gratitude he kept idle all the icst of its days, 
besides setting up its portrait as his sign. He 
eventually retired from this ‘ dirty and dismal ’ inn 
with a fortune of several thousand pounds ; and, as 
a curious note upon the impression which its 
slovenliness conveyed to Dr. Johnson, it may be 
staled as a fact, well authenticated, that, at the 
time of his giving up the house he possessed 
napery to the value of five hundred pounds." 

St. Mary’s Wynd was, in 1869, the first scene of 
the operations of the trustees who acted under the 
Improvement Act of 1867, when they commenced 
to pull down the buildings between it and Gullan’s 
Close, in the Canongate. By this time it had 
become one of the most wretched slums in the 
city, a narrow and stifling alley, to navigate the 
intricacies of which required some courage. It 
w'as scarcely possible to avoid coming in contact 
with cast-off apparel of all kinds, or stumbling 
against piles of old boots, pots, pans, and furniture. 
Under designs furnished for the upper part by the 
late David Cousin, who for many years occupied 
an important official post in connection with the 
municipality, and for the lower part by Mr. Lessels, 
another architect, the wynd has now become a 
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broad and spacious thoroughfare, named St. Mary’s , edifice a relic of one of the older ones, a lintel 
Street, presenting on its eastern side a series of , inscribed thus, with the city motto' 
handsome facades, in the Scottish domestic style, 
with a picturesque variety of outline and detail. 

One of 
the most 
striking of 
the new 
buildings 
here, is the 
Edinburgh 
Catholic In- 
stitute, a 
turreted and 
gablet ted 
edifice, the 

basement of wliich is occupied by spacious shops, 



DOORHEAU IN ST. MARV’S WYND (THE OLDEST EXTANT), BUILT INTO 1 HE 
CATHOLIC INSTITUTE. {From a Dtawing hy ike Author) 


and which stands upon the site of the old “ White 
Horse ” Inn, as an inscription built into the wall 
records thus : — 

“ Boyd * 5 InUf at which Dr. Samuel Johnson arrived in 
Edinburgh^ 14M Augusty 1 773, on his memorable tour to the 
Jlebrtdesy occupied the larger part of the site of this building** 

There is also built into another part of the 


NISI . DEVS . FRVSTRA. 

1 B 1523 E L 

TheYoung 
Men’s Ca- 
tholic So- 
ciety was 
established 
in 1865, and 
has an aver- 
age yearly at- 
tendance of 
about 1,000 
members, 
inclusive of 

many who are honorary, but subscribe to the Associa 
tion, the objects of which are to promote sobriety, 
religious deportment, and a brotherly feeling among 
young men of the Catholic faith. It contains a 
library and reading room, lecture and billiard room. 
It has a dramatic association, and by the committee 
who conduct it no means are left untried to increase 
the moral culture of the members. 
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The connecting link between St Mary’s Wynd 
and Leith Wynd was the Nether Bow Port, a barrier, 
<onceming the strength of which that veteran 
marshal, the Duke of Argyle, spoke thus in the 
debate of 1736 in reference to the Porteous mob: — 
“The Nether Bow Gate, my Lords, stands in a 
narrow street \ near it are always a number of 
coaches and carts. Let us suppose anotlier insur- 
rection is to happen. In that case, my Lords, 
should the conspirators have the presence of mind 
to barricade the street with these carriages, as may 
be done by a dozen of fellows, I affirm, and 1 
appeal for the truth of what I advance to any man 
of my trade, who knows the situation of the place, 
if five hundred men may not keep out ten thousand 
for a longer time than that in which the mob 
executed their bloody designs against Porteous.” 
From the end of this gate, and bordered latterly 
the west by the city wall, Leith Wynd, wliich 
is now nearly all a thing of the past, raib down 
the steep northern slope towards the base of the 
Calton Hill. 

In the year 1479, Thomas Spence, Bishop of 


Aberdeen, previously of Galloway, and Lord Privy 
Seal, founded, at the foot of Leith Wynd, and on 
the east side thereof, a hospital for the reception 
and entertainment of twelve iioor men, under the 
name of “ the Hospital of our Blessed Lady, in Leith 
Wynd;” and .subsequently it received great aug- 
mentations to its revenues from other benefactors ; 
but at first the yearly tcinds did not amount to 
twelve i)ounds sterling, according to Amot. From 
the name afterwards given to it, we are led to sup- 
pose that among the future benefactions there had 
been added a chapel or altarage, dedicated to St. 
Paul. 

The records of Parliament show that somewhere 
in Edinburgh there were a hospital and chapel dedi- 
cated to that apostle, anid that there was a chapel 
dedicated to the Virgin in 1495, by Sir William 
Knolles, Preceptor of Torphichen, who fell witli 
King James at Flodden. 

The founder of the hospital in Leith Wynd died 
at Edinburgh on the isth of April, 1480, and was 
buried in the north aisle of Trinity College chuich, 
near his foundation. 
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The Town Council of Edinburgh became pro- ding,” says Amot, **and paid the masters of the 
pnetors of this chanty, according to their Register, work, t\nteen pence and a third ot a penny 
in consequence of Queen Mary’s grant to them of weekly, Juang the first year of their apprenticeship 
all such religious houses and colleges in Edmburgh, 1 his was considered sa a very beneficud institution, 
and in 15 82^ they resolved to adapt the bishop's and accordingly, many well-disposed people en- 
college for other purposes than he intended, and nched it with donations , ' but to the horror of the 
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issued an edict, that among the bedesmen enter Fdinburghcrs in 1621, as Caldcrwood records, on 
timed theie should be “na Papistes, but men of the ist of May certain profane and superstitious 
the “ trew religion 1 he buildings having become " weavers in Paul s Worke, Englishe and Dutche, 
ruinous, were reconrtructed under the name of set up a highe May pole, with garlants and bells,” 
Pauls Work in 1619, and five Dutchmen were catisjng a great concourse of people to assemble, 
brought from Delft to teach certain boys and girls and it seemed eventually that the manufacture did 
lodged therein the mahufaclure of coarse woollen not sdcceed, or the Town Council grew weaiy of 
stuffs “They furnished the poor children whom encouraging it so they converted Pauls Work 
they put to apprenticeship with clothes and bed- into a House of Correction 
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In 1650 it was used as a hospital for the wounded 
soldiers of General Leslie’s army, after his repulse 
of Cromwell’s attack on Edinburgli. The building 
was decorated with the city, arms, and many carved 
devices on the pediments of its dormer windows, 
while above the doorway was the legend — God . 
Bus . This . Wark . 1619. 

In February, 1696, Fountainhall reports a 
“Reduction pursued by the town of Edinburgh 
against Sir William Binny (e\-Provost) and other 
partners of the linen manufactory, in Paul’s Work, 
of the tack set them in 1683. Insisted, that 
this house was founded by Thos. Spence, Bishop 
of Aberdeen, in the reign of James II., for disci- 
pline and training of idle vagabonds, and dedicated 
to St. Paul; and by an Act of Council in 1626, 
was dcstinate and mortified for educating boys in a 
woollen manufactory ; and this tack had inverted 
the original design, contrary to the sixth Act of 
Pari. 1633, discharging the sacrilegious inversion of 
all pious donations.” Sir William Binny, Knight, 
was Provost of the city in 1675-6. It bears a pro- 
minent place in Rothiemay’s map, and stood partly 
within the Leith Wynd Port. In 1779 it was occu- 
pied by a Mr. Macdowal, “the present proprietor,’’ 
says Arnot, “who canies on in it an extensive 
manufacture of broad cloths, hardly inferior to the 
English.” The whole edifice was swept away by 
the operations of the North British Railway ; and 
two very ancient keys found on its site were 
presented in 1849 to the Museum of Antiqui- 
ties. 

It was at the foot of this wynd that, in February, 
1592, John (rraham, a Lord of Ses.sion, was slain 
in open day, by Sir James Sandilands of Calder, 
and others, not one of whom was ever tried or 
punished for the outrage. 

By an Act of the seventh Parliament of James 
V., passed in 1540, the magistrates were ordained 
to warn all proprietors of houses on the west side 
of 'Leith Wynd that werp ruinous, to repair or re- 
build them within a year and a day, or to sell the 
property to those who could do so ; and if no one 
would buy them, it was lawful for the said magis- 
trates to cast down the buildings, “and with the 
stuffe and stanes thereof, bigge ane honest sub- 
stantious wall, fra the Porte of the Nether-bow to 
the Trinity College ; and it shall not be lawful in 
tyme cumming, to any manner of person to persew 

them, nor their succcssoures therefore And 

because the east side of the said wynd pertaini to 
the Abbot and Convente of Holyrude House, it is 
ordained that the baillies of the Canongat^ garre 
siklike be done upon the said east side,” &c. 

The line of this wall on the west side is distinctly 


shown in Rothiemay’s map of 1647, also in 
Edgar’s plan of Edinburgh. In both the east side 
presents a row of closely-built houses, extending 
from the head of the Canongate to the site of the 
Leith Wynd Port, at Paul’s Work. 

In January, 1650, “John Wilsone, tailyour, in 
St Marie Wynd, and John Sinclere, dag-maker 
(/.^., pistol-maker) in Leith Wynd,” were punished 
as false witnesses, in a plea between James Ander- 
son, merchant in Calder, and John Rob in Easter 
Duddingston, for which they were sentenced by the 
Lords in Council and Session to be set upon the 
Tron, with a placard announcing their crime to the 
people pinned on the breast of each, and to have 
“ thair eares nailed to the Trone, be the space of 
ane hour.” 

On the Leith Wynd Port, as on others, the 
quarters of criminals were displayed. In Sep- 
tember, 1672, the Depute of Gilbert Earl of 
Errol (High Constable of Scotland) sentenced 
James Johnstone, violer, who had stabbed his wife, 
to be hanged, “ and to have his right hand, which 
gave the stroak, cut off, and affixed upon Leith- 
wind Port, and ordained the magistrals of Edin- 
burgh to cause put the sentence to execution upon 
the 9th of that month.” 

In February, 1854, the wall of James the Fifth’s 
time, on the west side of the wynd gave way, and 
a vast portion of it, which was about twenty feet 
high and four feet thick, fell with a dreadful crash, 
smashing in the doors and windows on the ojipo- 
site side, and blocking the whole of the *steep 
narrow thoroughfare, and burying in its dLbris four 
children, two of whom were killed on the instant, 
and two frightfully mangled. 

Its fall was supposed to have been occasioned 
by a new wall, seven feet in height, raised upon 
its outer verge, to form the outer platform in front 
of a building known as St. Andrew’s Hall, and 
afterwards the 'I’raining Institute of the Scottish 
Episcopal Society. 

As St Mary’s Street, which lies in a line witli 
this wynd, is in a direct line also from the Plea- 
sance, to render the whole thoroughfare more com- 
pletely available, it was deemed necessary by the 
Improvement Trustees to make alterations in Leith 
Wynd, by forming Jeffrey Street, which takes a 
semi-circular sweep, from the head of the Canon- 
gate behind John Knox’s house and church, 
j onwards to the southern end of the North Bridge. 
Thus the whole of the west side of Leith Wynd 
' and its south end have disappeared in these opera- 
j tions. One large tenement? of great antiquity, and 
known as the “ Happy Land,” long the haunt of 
the most lawless characters, has disappeared, and 
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near its site stands one of the fine and spacious 
school houses erected for the School Board. 

At the foot of Leith Wynd, on the west side, 
there was founded on the 5th of March, 1462, by 
royal charter, the collegiate church of the Holy 
Trinity, by Mary, Queen of Scotland, daughter of 
Arnold Duke of Gueldres, grand-daughter of John 
Duke of Burgundy, and widow of James II., slain 
about two years before by the bursting of a cannon 
at Roxburgh. Her great firmness on that dis- 
astrous occasion, and during the few remaining 
years of her own life, proves her to have been a 
princess of no or- 
dinary strength of 
mind. She took 
an active part in 
governing the stormy 
kingdom of her son, 
and died in 1463. 

Her early death may 
account for the nave 
never being built, 
though it was not 
unusual for devout 
persons in that age 
of church buliding, 
to erect as much 
as they could finish, 
and leave to the 
devotion of posterity 
the completion of 
the rest. Pitscottie 
tells us that she 
“was buried in the 
Trinitie College, quhilk she built hirself.” Her 
grave was violated at the Reformation. 

The church was dedicated “to the Holy Trinity, 
to the ever blessed and glorious Virgin Mary, to 
St. Ninian the Confessor, and to all the saints and 
elect people of God.” The foundation was for a 
provost, eight prebendaries, and two clerks, and 
with much minuteness several ecclesiastical bene- 
fices and portions of land were assigned for the 
support of the several offices ; and in the charter 
there are some provisions of a peculiar character, 
in Scotland at least, and curiously illustrative of 
the age and its manners : — 

“ And we appoint that none of the said preben- 
daries or clerks absent themselves from their offices 
without the leave of the Provost, to whom it shall 
not be lawful to allow any of them above the space 
of fifteen days at a tim^ unless it be on extraordi- 
nary occasions, and then nSt without consent of 
the chapter ; and whosoever of the said preben- 
daries or clerks shall act contrary to this ordinance, 


his office shall be adjudged vacant, and the same 
shall, b« tl e Provost and Chapter, w'ith consent of 
the Ordinary, be conferred upon another. If any 
of the said prebendaries shall keep a fir^Mker, 
and shall not dismiss her, after being therein ad- 
monished thereto by the Provost, his prebend shall 
be adjudged vacant, and conferred on another, by 
consent of the Ordinary as aforesaid. 

“ The Provost of the said college, whenever the 
office of provostry shall become vacant,, shall by 
us and our successors, Kings of Scotland, be pre- 
sented to the Ordinary; and the vicars belonging 
to the out-churches 
aforesaid ^ shall be 
])resented by the 
I'rovost and Chapter 
of the said college 
to the Ordinafy, 
from whom they shall 
receive canonical in- 
stitution ; and no 
prebendary shall be 
instituted unless he 
can read and sing 
]ilainly, count and 
dist'ount, and that 
the boys may be 
found docile in the 
])remises. And we 
further appoint and 
ordain, that when- 
ever any of the said 
])rebendaries shall 
read mass, he shall, 
after the same, in his sacerdotal habits, repair to 
the tomb of the foundress with hyssop, and there 
read the prayer De profundis, together with that of 
the faithful, and exhortation to excite the people to 
devotion.” 

The choir of this churt h from the a >sc to the 
west enclosure of the rood tower was 90 feet long, 
and 70 feet from transept to transept window ; the 
north aisle was 1 2 feet broad, and the south 9 feet 
It is a tradition in masonry that the north aisles of 
all Catholic churches were wider than the south, 
to commemorate the alleged circumstance of the 
Saviour’s head, on the cros.s, falling on his right 
shoulder. In digging the foundation of the Scott 
monument, an old quarry 40 feet deep was dis- 
covered, and from it the stones from which the 
chufeh was built were taken. With the exception 
of Hojyrood, it was tlie finest example of decorated 
English Gothic architecture in the city, with many 
of the peculiarities of the age to which it belonged. 
Various armorial bearings adorned different parts 
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of the building, among these ; on a buttress, at the 
west angle of the southern transept, was a shield, 
with the arms of Alexander Duke of Albany, who, 
at Mary's death, was resident at the Court of 
the Duke of Gueldres. Among the grotesque 
details of this church the monkey was repeated 
many times, especially among the gargoyles, and 
crouching monsters, as corbels or brackets, seemed 
in agony under the load they bore. 


the entire teeth in the jaws, were found on the 
demolition of the church in 1840. They were 
placed in a handsome crimson velvet coffin, and 
re-interred at Holyrood. Portions of her original 
coffin are*preserved in the Museum of Antiquities. 
Eklinburgh could ill spare so fine an example of 
ecclesiastical architecture as this church, which was 
long an object of interest, and latterly of regret . 
for It is with surprise,” says a wnter, about 1845, 



1R1N11\ CULLEOL CHURCH, AND PARI Ol- IRIMTY HOSl’ITAI (TO IHF RIGHT.) 
lA/iet a Drawing Cletk of LMm, 1780 ] 


Uthrogal, in Monimail, was formerly a leper 
hospital, and* with the lands of Hospital-Milne, in 
the adjoining parish of Cults, was (as the Statistical 
Account of Scotland says) given by Mary of 
Gueldres to the Trinity Hospital, and after the 
suppression, it went eventually to the Earls of 
Leven. According to Sir Robert Sibbald, the 
parish church of Easter Wemyss, in Fife, also 
belonged to the Ecdesia CoUegiata Sanda Trini- 
tatis de Edinburgh'* 

The parish churches of Soutra, Fala, Lampet- 
law, Kirkurd, Ormiston, and Gogyr, together Vith 
the lands of Blance, were annexed to it in irzg. 

The tomb of the foundress lay in the centre of 
what was the Lady Chapel, or the sacristy of old, 
latterly the vestry ; and therein her bones, with 


** that the traveller, just as he emerges from the 
temporary-looking sheds and fresh timber and 
plaster-work of the railway offices, finds himself 
hurried along a dusky and mouldering collection of 
buttresses, pinnacles, niches, and Gothic windows, 
as striking a contrast to the scene of fresh bustle 
and new life, as could well be conceived ; but the 
vision is a brief one, and the more usual concomi- 
tants of railways — a succession of squalid houses, 
and a tunnel — immediately succeed it” 

In 1502 the establishment was enlarged by the 
addition of a dean and sub-dean, for whose support 
the college received ^a gift of the rectory of the 
parish church of Dunnottar; and owing to the 
unsettled state of the country, it would appear that 
Sir Edward Bonkel, the first Provost, had to apply 
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to Pailuunent for assistance, to enforce the payment 
of his rents in Teviotdale 

In June, 1596, its Provost sat m Parliament In 
1567 the Earl of Moray, then Regent of Scotland, 
gave to Sir Simon Preston of Ciaigmillar, then 
Provost of the City, the Trinity College church with 
that belonged to it , and the latter bestowed it 
on the aty Robert Pont — an eminent churchman, 

judge, and nuscellaneous wnter, the son of John de 


her off on his own horse m the nighty and married 
her in d fiance of king and kirk This was on 
the S9th oi April, 1591, consequently she did not 
long survive her abduction 
Lady Jane Hamilton, }oungest daughter of the 
Duke of Chatelherault, and Countess of the Earl of 
Eglinton, from whom she was divorced, m conse- 
quence of the parties standing in the fourth degree 
of consanguinity, who died at Edinburgh on the 



TRINITY COLLEGE CHLKCII WITH CHURCH OFBJCFRS HOUSE (t) AND PART OF TRINITY HOhlirAl (J) 
(From a Draimm^ hy Sandby m Mtutland s Hutory pf Ldtni irgk ) 


Pont, an illustrious Venetian who came to Scotland 
in the tram ol Mary of Guise — the last Provost of 
Innity, m 1585, sold all the remaining rights that 
he had m the foundation, nhich James VT con 
firmed by charter two years afterwards When the 
old religion was abolished, the revenues of the 
church amounted to only;^362 Scots > early 
Its seal, Scotland and Gueldres quarterly, is 
beautifully engraved among the Holyrood charters 
In May, 1592, Sophia Ruthven, the young Duchess 
of Lennox, was buned with great solemnity at the 
cast end of the church She was a daughter of the 
luckless Earl of Gowne, who died m 1 584, and was 
forably abducted from a’housfc in Easter Wemyss, 
where she had been secluded to secure her from 
the violence of the Duke*s passion But he earned 
88 


1 8th of December, 1596, by her will, dated 9th of 
that month, bequeathed 100 merks to the Tnmty 
College church, for a **buriall place ” there 

Ihe church and other prebendal buildings 
suffered with the other religious houses in the cit) 
during the tumults of the Reformation, and, accord 
mg to Nicoll, in later years, at the hands of Crom- 
well s soldiers While trenching the edifice, seeking 
for the remains of the Queen, those of many others 
all long before violated and disturbed, were found, 
together with numbers of bullocks’ horns, And an 
incrdchble quantity of sheep head bones, and fiag- 
ments ^of old Flemish quart bottles, the ddbns 
doubtless of the repasts of the workmen of 1462 , 
and every stone m the building bore those masks 
with which all fmmasons are fiunibar. 
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The history of this old ecclesiastical edifice is in- this of his awin free motive will, for the favour and 
timately connected with that of the Trinity Hospital, luifif that he bears the Guid Toun.*' 
founded by the same munificent queen, and though Notwithstanding all this verbose minute, his 
the ori^nal edifice has passed away, her foundation grant was burdened with the existing interests, 
is still the oldest charitable institution in heradopted vested in the officials of the establishment, who 
city of Edinburgh. According to her plan or desire, had embraced the principles of the Reformation, 
the collegiate buildings were built immediately ad- and passed a series of new rules for their bedes- 



^ 




joining the church ; while the hospital for her 
bedesmen stood at first on the opposite side 
of Leith Wynd. It became ruinous and was 
demolished probably about 1567, when the 
whole of the collegiate buildings were be- 
stowed upon Sir Simon Preston, who, within 
two days thereafter, bestowed them on the 
city by an act which received as much praise 
' as if it had been a public-spirited disposal 
of his own property, and is thus recorded in 
the minutes of the Town Council ; — 

“ The quhilk day in the Counsall Houss 
of this Burgh, comperit Sir Simon Prestoun 
of Craigmillar, Knight, Provost of this Buigh, 
and shew and declarit to the said Baillies, 

Counsall, and . Deakynes, that he had ob^ 
tained and impetrat at my Lord Regent’s seal and autograph op mary of guet.dres. 
hands, a gift of the Trinity College Kirk, 

men, whom they required only to know the Lord’s 
Prayer, the Ten Commandments, and to be neither 
** drunkinsom tailyiours,” bouncers, nor swearers. 

Under the new regime, the first persons on 
record as being'placed in it, are Robert Murdoch, 
James Geliy, John Muir, James Wright, John 
Wotherspoon, Isabel Bernard, and Janet Gate. 

In 1578, when Robert Pont had been seven 
years Provost of Trinity, and the establishment of 
a university in Edinburgh was contemplated, the 
magistrates endeavoured ^to arrange with him for 
having their new iilstitution grafted on the old 
foundation of Mary of Gueldres, and to be called 
the University of Trinity College ; but the idea 


housses, biggins, and yards adjacent thereto, and 
by and contigue to the s^myn, to be ane Hospital to 
the Puir, and to be biggit and uphaldane by the Guid 
Toun and the Elemosinaries to be placet thairinto. 
. . . . and notwithstanding that he has laborit 

the samyn, it was not his mind to lauborit to his 
awin behuif,but tothe Guid Toun as said is, and there- 
fore, presentlic gaess (gives) the gift thereof to the 
Guid Toun, and transient all right and tytill he had, 
hes or might have thereto, in to the Guid 'I'oun, 
iia him and his airs for ever, and promisit th^t quh^ 
light hereafter they desyrit him to make thereof, or 
suretie, he would do this samyn, and that he, nor 
Jus aiiSf would never pretend rycht thereto, and 
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was abandoned. At length, as stated, Robert 
Font, in 1585, resigned all his rights and interests 
in the establishment, for the sum of 300 merks 
ilown, and an annuity of £160 Scots. 

In 1587 an Act was passed revoking all grants 
made during the king’s minority, of hospitals, 
Matsons Dteu, and ** lands or rentis appertaining 
thereto,” the object of which was, that they might 
be applied to this original purpose — the sustenta- 
tion of the poor, and not to the aggrandisement of 
mere individuals ; and in this Act it was specially 
ordained, that the rents of the Trinity College, 
“ quhilk is now decayit,” be assigned to the new 
hospitall erectit be the Provest, Baillies, and 
Counsall;” and thus it became for ever a corpora- 
tion charity, for which a suitable edifice was found 
by simply repairing the ruinous buildings, occupied 
of old by the Provost and prebends, south of the 
church, and on the west side of the wynd. 

It was a fine specimen of the architecture and 
monastic accommodation of the age in which it 
was erected. It was two storeys high, and formed 
two sides of a square, and though far from orna> 
mental, its air of extreme antiquity, the smallness 
and depth of its windows, its silent, melancholy, 
and deserted aspect, in the very heart of a crowded 
city, and latterly amid the uproar and bustle of the 
fast-encroaching railway, seldom failed to strike the 
passer with a mysterious interest. * 

Along the interior of the upper storey of the 
longer side there was a gallery, about half the 
width of the house, lighted from the west, which 
served alike as a library (consisting chiefly of 
ijuaint old books of dry divinity), a promenade, and 
grand corridor, winged with a range of little rooms, 
some whilom the prebends’ cells, each of which had 
a bed, table, and chair, for a single occupant The 
other parts of the building were more modem 
sitting rooms, the erection of the sixteenth century, 
when it became destined to support decayed 
burgesses of Edinburgh, their wives and unmarried 
children, above fifty years of age. “Five men 
and two women were first admitted into it,” says 
.fVmot, “and, the number gradually increasing, 
amounted a.d. 1700 to fifty-four persons. It was 
found, however, that the funds of the hospital 
could not then support so many, and the number 
of persons maintained in it has frequently varied. 
At present (1779) there are within the hospital 
forty men and women, and, there are besides twenty- 
six out-pensioners. The latter have £6 a year, 
the former are maintained in a very comfortable 
manner. Each person has* a convenient room. 
The men are each allowed a hat, a pair of breeches, 
A pair of shoes, a pair of stockings, two shirts, and 


two neckcloths, yearly ; and every other year a 
coat and ^ai.‘.tcoat The women have yearly, a 
pair of shoes, pair of stockings, two shifts ; and 
every other year a gown and petticoat For buy- 
ing petty necessaries the men are allowed 6s. ^d., 
the women 6s. 6d., yearly. Of food, each person 
has a daily allowance of twelve ounces of house- 
hold bread; and of ale, the men a Scots pint each, 
the women two-thirds of a pint. For breakfast 
they have oatmeal-porridge, and for dinner, four 
days in the week, broth and boiled meat, two days 
roast meat, and each Monday, in lieu of flesh, the 
men are allowed 2d., the women i^d. apiece.” 

Such was this old charity towards the close of 
the eighteenth century. The inmates were of a 
class above the common, and whom a poor-house 
life would have degraded, yet ((uqrrels, even riots, 
among them were so frequent, that the attention of 
the governors had more than once to be called 
to the subject, though they met only at meals 
and evening worship. Yet, occasionally, some 
belonged to the better classes of society. Lord 
Cockbum, writing in 1840, says: — “One of the 
present female pensioners is ninety-six. She was 
sitting beside her own fire. The chaplain shook her 
kindly by the hand, and asked her how she was. 

* Very weel— just in my creeping ordinary.’ There 
is one Catholic here, a merry little woman, obviously 
with some gentle blood in her veins, and delighted 
to allude to it. This book she got from Sir John 
Sometliing ; her great friend had been Lady some- * 
thing Cunningham ; and her spinet was the oldest 
that had ever been made ; to convince me of which 
she opened it, and pointed exultingly to the year 
1776. Neither she nor the nincty-six-^ear-old 
was in an ark, but in a small room. On overhearing 
my name, she said she was once at Miss Brandon’s 
boarding-school, in Bristo Street, with a Miss 
Matilda Cockbum, * a pretty little girl.' I told her 
that I remembered that school <^uite well, and that 
the little girl was my sister ; and then I added as a 
joke, that all the girls at that school were said 
to have been pretty, and all light-headed, and given 
to flirtation ; the tumult revived in the vestal’s veins. 
Delighted with the imputation, she rubbed her 
hands together, and giggled till she wept.” The 
octogenarian he refers to was a Miss Gibb, and 
the last nearly of the old original inmates. 

By 1850 the revenues amounted to about 
£2fOoo per annum. 

At- its demolition, in 1845, forty-two persons 
were maintained within the hospital, who tlien 
receiv^ pensions of ^^26 each. Those elected 
since that period receive ^^20 yearly each; one 
hundred and twenty others have an annual allowance 
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of j£io each. The benefits of the endowments are 
stiU destined to ** burgesses, their wives or children 
not married, nor under the age of fifty years.” Ten 
others have pensions of j^'io each out of the funds 
bequeathed by the late Mr. William Lennie to the 
hospital, of which the magistrates and Town Council | 
are perpetual governors. I 

According to Gordon of Rothiemay’s map, the 
water of the North Loch washed the western ' 


whole area occupied by the church and colkgiate 
buildings of the Holy Trinity was then included 
in the original termini of the Edinburgh and 
Glasgow^ the North British, the Edinburgh, Perth,, 
and Dundee lines of railway. 

After the Trinity College Hospital, the next 
beneficent institution in Edinburgh (apart from the 
Craigcrook one, which dates from 1720), seems to 
have been the Horn Charity, of which we have the 
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boundaiy-w%ll of its garden, in which he shows | 
parterres and three rows of large trees, and also a 
square lantern and vane above the roof of the large 
hall ; and in Edgar's map, a hundred years later, 
the waters of the loch came no farther eastward 
than the line of the intended North Bridge, between | 
which and the hospital lay the old Physic Gardens. | 
‘*Its demolition brought to light many curious 
evidences of its former state,” says Wilson. “ A 
beautiful large Gothic fireplace, with clustered 
columns and a low, pointed arch, was disclosed* in 
the north gable, and many rich fragments of Gothic 
ornament were found built into the walls, remains 
no doubt of the original hospital buildings, used in 
the enlargement and repair of the college.” The 


I following succinct account in the Magazim 
for 1805 : — 

**In 1741 Captain Alexander Horn, of the city of 
London, by his last will bequeathed ;£3,5oo, old 
and new South Sea Annuities, to be disposed of at 
the discretion of the Lord Provost, Bailies, Dean 
of Guild, and Treasurer of the city of Edinburgh, 
on account of their early appearance and noble 
stand in the cause of liberty (was this a reference 
to the Porteous mob ?) as follows : — ^The interest 
of 1,500 on Christmas-day yearly, to such day 
labourers of Edinburgh as by the inclemency of the 
weather may be set' idle *and reduced to want^ 
interest of £ 1,000 to day labourers as aforesaid, 
in the Potter Row, Bristo, and West Port ; and 
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the interest of ;£’i,ooo to day labourers as afoie Scotland for Propagating Chnstian Knowledge^ 
said of the neighbouring parish of I iberton , ;£ioo .and no family to receive above sterling per 
to the Royal Infirmary , ;£‘too to the Society in annum, or under fifty shillings” 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 
IIIL WLST BOW 

The West Bow — Quaint Character of its Houses'— It^ Modem Aspect— Houses of the Templar Kmghts Ihe Bowfoot Well— The Bow Port 
The Howhead Maior Weir s Land History of Mijor Thomas Weir — Personal Appearance— His Powerf il Prayeri— 1 he '* Holy Sisters 
—The Bowhead Saints— Weirs Reputed Compact with the Devil— Sick bed Confession— Arrest Searrh of his House Prison Cenfeaaim 
—Trial of Him and His ^ister Gruel— Execution Whit was Weir f— His Sister undoubtedly Mad— Terrible Reputation of the House 
Unienanted for upwards of a Centur> Patullo s Experience of a Cheap Lodging- Weir s I and improved Out of Existence— Hall of the 
Knights of St John — A Mysterious House Somerville Mmsion- The Assembly Room Oppose! by the Bigotrj of the Times— The 
Lad> Directress — Curious Regulations 

No part of Edinburgh was so nch in quaint old and his queen daily distributed bread to the poor 
houses as “the sanctified bends of the Bow* — Among the last charters of David II is one to 
singular edifices, many of them of vast and un T homas Webster, of “ *ine land in the West Bow 
known antiquity, and all more or less irregular. Its antique tenements, covered with heraldic 
with stone gables and dovecot gablets, timber carvings and quaint dates, half hidden by sign- 
galleries, outshots, and strange projections, the boards or sordid rags drying on poles, its nooks^ 
dormer wmdows, patches and additions made in crooks, trap doors, and gloomy chambers, abounded 
the succession of centunes, overhanging the narrow with* ^)ld memories, with heroic stones of ancient 
and tortuous street, whi^h took the windings of the martia^ families, and with gnm legends and grand- 
zig-zag road that led of old frftm the wooded waste mothers' tales of ghosts and of diablene ; but to 
to Dunedin, the fort on the slope, at the gates of those who see it now, or all that remams of it» 
which King David dispensed justice to his people, i where it abuts on the Giassmarket, cut asunder 
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hy Victoria Teimce, replaced in one part by a 
iflight of stairs, in anodier by the Free Church of 
St John, and sloping away eastward into Victoria 
Street, it is impossible to realise what the old West 
Bow, which served as a connecting link between 
the High and the Low Town, the Lawnmarket and 
the Grassmarket, really was. The pencil of the 
artist alone may reproduce its features. 

At its lower end were the houses that belonged 
to the Knights of the Temple, whereon, to mark 
them as beyond the reach of corporation enact- 
ments, the iron cross of St John was placed so 
lately as the eighteenth century, by the Bailie of 
Lord Torphichen, as proprietor of the lands of St 
John of Jerusalem ; and there flows, as of old, the 
Bowfoot Well, built by Robert Mylne in 1681, just 
where it is shown in Agar’s map of the city when 
the Bow was then, as it had been centuries before, 
the principal entrance to the city from the west 

One of the chief relics in the West Bow was 
an enormous rusty iron hook, on which hung an 
ancient gate of the city wall, the upper Bow Port, 
built in 1450. It stood in the wall of a house at 
the first angle on the east side, about four feet from 
the ground. When Maitland wrote his history in 
1753, two of these hooks were visible; but by the 
time that Chambers wrote his Traditions," in 
1824, the lower one had been buried by the level 
of the street having been raised. 

Among those slain at the Battle of Pinkie, in 
'547» we find the name of John Hamilton (of the 
house of Innerwick), a merchant in the West Bow. 
This John Hamilton was a gallant gentleman, 
whose eldest son was ancestor of the Earls of 
Haddington, and whose second son was a secular 
priest. Rector of the University of Paris, and one 
of the Council of the League that offered the 
crown of France to the King of Spain in 1591. 

Opposite St. John’s Free Church and the 
General Assembly Hall there stood, till the spring 
of 1878 that wonderfully picturesque old tenement, 
with a description of which we commenced the 
story of the houses on t^e south side of the Lawn- 
market; and lower down the Bow was another, 
demolished about the same time. 

The latter was a stone land, without any timber 
additions, having a dark grey front of polished 
ashlar, supposed to have been built in the days 
of Charles I. String-courses of moulded stone 
decorated it, and on the bed-corbel of its crow- 
stepped gable was a shield with the letters 1 . 0 .,*r B., 
with a merchant’s mark between them, dopbUess 
the initials of the first proprietor and of his wife. 

From its gloomy history and better architecture, 
the next tenement, which stood a little way back 


— ^for every house in the Bow was built without the 
slightest reference to the site of its neighbour — 
is more worthy of note, as the alleged abode of the 
terrible wizard, and bearing the name of Major 
Weir’s Land— but in reality the dwelling of the 
major stood behind it. 

The city motto appeared on a curious dormer 
window over the staircase, and above the elabor- 
ately moulded entrance door, which was only five 
feet six inches in height by three feet six in 
breadth, were the legend and date, 

SOLI . U£ 0 . HONOR . RT 
GLORIA. D.W. 1604. 

In the centre were the arms of David Williamson, 
a wealthy citizen, to whom the house belonged. 
This legend, so common over the old doorways of 
the city, was the fashionable grace before dinner 
at the tables of the Scottish noblesse during the 
reigns of Mary and James VI., and like others 
noted here, was deemed to act as a charm, and to 
bar the entrance of evil. But the turnpike stair 
within, says Chambers, “was said to possess a 
strange peculiarity — namely, that people who as- 
cended it felt as if going down, and not up a stair." 

A passage, low-browed, dark, and heavily vaulted, 
led, until February, 1878, through this tall tene- 
ment into a narrow court eastward thereof, a 
gloomy, dark, and most desolate-looking place, 
and there abode of old with his sister, Grizel, the 
notorious wizard whose memory is so inseparably 
woven up with the superstitions of old Edinbuigh. 

Major Thomas Weir of Kirktown was a native 
of I.anarkbhire, where the people believed that his 
mother had taught him the art of sorcery, before he 
joined (as Lieutenant) the Scottish army, sent by 
the Covenanters in 1641 for the protection of the 
Ulster colonists, and with which he probably 
served at the storming of Carrickfergus and the 
battle of Benburb, and from this force he liad 
been appointed, when Major in the Earl of Lan- 
ark’s Regiment, and Captain- Lieutenant of Home’s 
Regiment, to the command of that ancieht 
gendarmerie, the Guard of Edinburgh, in which 
capacity he attended the execution of the great 
Montrose in 1650. 

He was a grim-featured man, with a large nose, 
and always wore a black cloak of ample dimensions. 
He usually carried a staflf, the supposed magical 
powers of which made it a terror to the community. 
He pretended to be a religious man, but was in 
reality a detestable hypocrite; and the frightful 
story of his secret life is ^ said to have furnished 
Lord Byron with the {ilot of his tragedy Manfni; 
and his evil reputation, which does not rest on 
obscure allusions in legendary superstition, has left 
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even to this day, a deep-rooted impression on the 
popular mind. 

A powerful hand at praying and expounding, 
« * he became so notoriously regarded among the 
Presbyterian sect, that if four met together, be sure 
Major Weir was one,’” says Chambers, quoting 
Fraser’s MS. in the Advocates’ Library ; “ * at pri- 
vate meetings he prayed to admiration, which 
made many of that stamp court his converse. He 
never married, but lived in a private lodging with 
his sister Grizel Weir. Many resorted to his 
house to join with him, and hear him pray ; but it 
was observed that he could not officiate in any 
holy duty without the black staff, or rod, in his 
hand, and leaning upon it, which made those who 
heard him pray, admire his flood in prayer, his j 
ready extemporary expression, his heavenly ges- < 
ture, so that he was thought more an angel than a 
man, and was termed by some of the holy sisters, 
ordinarily Angdical Thomas' ” 

“ Holy sisters,” in those days abounded in the 
major's quarter ; and, indeed, during all the latter 
part of the 17th century the inhabitants of the Bow 
enjoyed a peculiar fame for piety and zeal in the 
cause of the National Covenant, and were fre- 
quently subjected to the wit of the Cavalier faction; 
Dr. Pitcairn, Pennyrook, the burgess bard, stigma- 
tised them as the “Bow-head Saints,” the “godly 
plants of the Bow-head,” &c. ; and even Sir Walter 
Scott, in describing the departure of Dundee, 
sings : — 

As he rode down the sanctified bends oF the Bow, 

Ilka carline was flyting and shaking her i)Ow 

and it was in this quarter that many of the po- 
lemical pamphlets and sermons of Presbyterian 
divines have since been published. 

Major Weir, “after a life characterised externally 
by all the graces of devotion, but polluted in secret 
by crimes of the most revolting natuie, and which 
little needed the addition of wizardry to excite the 
horror of living men, fell into a severe sickness, 
which affected his mind so much that he made 
open and voluntary confession of all his wicked- 


His sick-bed confession, when he was now. 
verging on lis seventieth year, seemed at first so 
incredible tnat Sir Andrew Ramsay of Abbotshall, 
who was Lord Provost from 166a to 1673, refused 
for a time to order his arrest Eventually, how- 
j ever, the major, his sister (the partner of one of his 
crimes), and the black magical staff, were all taken 
into custody and lodged in the Tolbooth. 

The staff was secured by the express reciuest ot 
his sister, and local superstition still records how it 
was wont to perform all the major’s errands for any 
article he wanted from the neighbouring shops ; 

' that it answered the door when “ the pin was 
tirled,” and preceded him in the capacity^of a link- 
boy at night in the Lawnmarkel. In his house 
several sums of money in dollars were found 
wrapped up in pieces of cloth. A fragment of the 
latter, on being thrown on the lire by the bailie in 
charge, went up the wide chimney with an explo- 
sion like a cannon, while the dollars, when the 
magistrate took them home, flew about in such a 
fashion that the demolition of his house seemed 
imminent. 

While in prison he confessed, without scruple, 
that he had been guilty of crimes alike possible 
and impossible. Stung to madness by conscience, 
the unfortunate wretch seemed to feel some com- 
fort in sharing his misdeeds with the devil, yet he 
refused to address himself to Heaven for pardon. 
To all who urged him to pray, he answered b\ 
wild screams. “Torment me no more — I am tor- 
tured enough already !” wa.s his constant cry ; and 
he declined to see a clergyman of any creed, say- 
ing, according to Law’s “Memorials,” that “his 
condemnation was sealed ; and since he was to go 
to the devil, he did not wish to anger him !" 

When asked by the minister of Ormiston if he 
had ever seen the devil, he answered, “ that any 
fealling he ever hade of him was in the dark.” 

He and his sister were tried on the 9th of April, 
1670, before the Justiciary Court; he was sen- 
tenced to be strangled and burned, between Edin- 
burgh and Leith, and his sister Grizel (called Jean 


ness.” 

According to Professor Sinclair, the major had 
made a compact with the devil, who of course out- 
witted his victim. The fiend had promised, it was 
said, to keep him scatheless from all peril, but a 
single “ burn ; ” hence the accidental naming of a 
man named Bum, by the sentinels at the Nether 
Bow Port, when he visited them as commander 


by some), to be hanged in the Grassmarket. 

I When his neck was encircled by the fatal rope 
at the place of execution, and the fire that was to 
consume his body— the “burn” to which, as the 
people said, the devil had lured him— he was bid 
to say, “Lord, be merciful to me I” but he only 

' replied fiercely and mournfully, “ Let me alone — 

I I not ; 1 have lived as a beast and must dre 


of the Guard, cast hiiri into a fit of terror ; and j like a beast.” When his lifeless body fell from the 
on another occasion, ' findftig Libberton Bum j stake into the flaming pyre beneath, his favourite 


before him, was sufficient to make him turn back stick, which (according to Ravaillae RdUvivusy 


trembling. 


“ was all of one piece of thomwood, with a crooked 
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head/’ and without the aid of which he could per mg to the Tolbooth from Greenside, she would not 
form nothing, was cast m also, and it was remarked believe that her brother had been burned till told that 
by the spectators that it gave extraordmary twist it had perished too , ** whereupon, notwithstanding 
mgs and wnthings, and was as long m bummg as her age, she nimbly, and m a furious rage, fell upon 
the major himself The place where he perished her knees, uttermg words homble to be remem 
was at Greenside, on the sloping bank, whereon, bered ” She assured her hearers that her mother 
m 1846, was erected the new church, so called had been a witch, and that when the mark of a 
If this man was not mad, he certainly was a horse shoe — a mark which she herself displayed— 
singular paradox in human nature, and one of a came on the forehead of the old woman, she could 
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kmd somewhat uncommon— outwardly he exhibited tell of events then happening at any distance, and 
the highest strain of moral sentiment for years, and to her ravings in the Tolbooth must some of the 
dunng all that time had been secretly addicted to darkest traditions of the West Bow be assigned 
every degrading propensity , till eventually, unable She confessed that she was a sorceress, and 
to endure longer the sense of secret guilt and among other incredible things, said that many years 
hypoensy, with the terrors of sickness and age before a fiery chariot, unseen by others, came to 
upon him, and death seeming near, he made a her brother s house m open day , a stranger invited 
confession which some at first believed, and on them to enter, and they proceeded to Dalkeith 
that confession alone was sentenced to die While on the road another stranger came, and 

If Weu* was not mad, the ideas and confessions whispered something in the ear of her brother, who 
of his sister show that she undoubtedly was She became visibly affected , and this mtelligence was 
evidently believed that her brothers stick was tidings of the defeat cf the Scottish army, that very 
one possessed of no ordinary power Professor day, at Worcester She stated, too, that a dweller 
Smdair tells us, that on one of the mimsters return- m Dalkeith had a familiar spint, who span for her 
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an eztraordinaiy quantity of yam, in the time that 
it would have taken four women to do so. 

At the place of execution in the Giassmarket a 
Cnozy seized her, and the wretched old creature 
began to rend her garments, in order, as she 
shridced, that she might die “with all the shame 
die could 1 ” 

Undeterred by her fate, ten other old women 
were in the same year burned in Edinburgh for 
alleged dabbling in witchcraft. 


flaming torches as if a multitude of people were 
there, ali lau^iing merrily. “This sig^t; at so 
dead a tunc of nigh^ no people being in the win- 
dows belonging to the close, made her and her 
servant haste home, declaring all that thqr saw to 
the rest of the family.” 

“ For upwards of a century after Major Weir’s 
death he continued to be the bugbear of the Bow, 
and his house remained uninhabited. His a]> 
parition,” says Chambers, “ was frequcnd^ seen at 



MAJOR WXIK’b LAND 

{From a Mwurtd Drmnng by Thamtu pubhihtd tu 183a) 


The reverend Professor who compiled “ Satan's 
Invisible World,” relates that a few nights before 
the major made his astounding confession, the 
wife of a neighbour, when descending from the 
Castle Hill towards the Bow-head, saw three 
women in different windows, shouting, laughing, 
and clapping their hands. She passed on, and 
when abreast of Major Weir’s door, she saw a 
woman of twice mortal stature arise from the street 
Filled with great fear, she desired her maid, who 
bore a lantern, to hasten on, but the tall spectre 
still kept ahead of them, uttering shouts of “ un- 
measurable laughter,” till they came to the narrow 
alley called the Stinking Close, into which the 
spe^ turned, and which was seen to be full of 
40 


night, flitting like a black and silent shadow about 
the street. His house, though known to be deserted 
by everything human, was sometimes observed at 
midnight to be full of lights, and heard to emit 
strange sounds, as of dancing, howling, and, what 
is strangest of all, spinning. Some people occa- 
sionally saw the major issue from the low close at 
midnight, mounted on a black horse without a 
head, and gallop off in a whirlwind of flame. Nay, 
sometimes the whole inhabitants of the Bow would 
be teused from their sleep at an early hour in the 
morning by the sound of a coach and six, first 
rattling up the LawnmailLet, and then thundering 
down the Bow, stopping at the head of the tenible 
close for a few minutes, and then rattling and 
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thundering back again ; being neither more nor 
lesa than Satan come in one of his best equi- 
jpages to take home the major and his sister after 
they had spent a night’s leave of absence in their 
terrestrial dwelling.” 

Scott also tells us in his “Letters on Demonology/’ 
that bold indeed was the urchin who approached 
the gloomy bouse, at the risk of seeing the major's 
enchanted staff parading the desolate apartments, 
or hearing the hum of the necromantic wheel which 
procured for his sister such a reputation as a spinner. 

About the beginning of the present century, 
according to the author above quoted, when Weir’s 
house was beginning to be regarded with less 
superstitious terror, an attempt was made by the 
luckless proprietor to hnd one bold enough to 
become his tenant, and such an adventurer was 
procured in the person of a dissipated old soldier 
named William Patullo, whose poverty rendered 
him glad to possess a house at any risk, on the low 
terms at which it was offered; and the greatest 
interest was felt by people of all ranks in the 
city, on its becoming known that Major Weir’s 
house was about to have a mortal tenant at last ! 

Patullo and his spouse felt rather flattered by 
the interest they excited ; but on the first night, as 
the venturesome couple lay abed, fearful and wake< 
ful, “a dim uncertain light proceeding from the 
gathered embers of their fire, and all being silent 
around them — they suddenly saw a form like 
that of a calf, w'hich came forward to the bed, 
and setting its fore-feet upon the stock, looked 
steadfastly at the unfortunate pair. When it had 
contemplated them thus for a few minutes, to their 
great relief it took itself away, and, slowly retiring, 
vanished from their sight As might be expected, 
they deserted the house next morning; and for 
another half century no other attempt was made to 
embank this part of the world of light from the 
aggressions of the world of darkness.” 

But even the world of spirits could not with- 
stand the Improvement Commission, and the 
spring of 1878 saw the house of the wizard 
numbered with the things that are no more in this 
quarter of Edinburgh, and to e^ect the removal of 
which the Commissioners gave freely the sum of 

400, 000. 

Behind the abode of the major in the West Bow, 
but entered firo|p^ Johnstone’s Close, Lawnmarket, 
was another very remarkable old house which jyas 
demolished about the same time. 

Of this building Wilipn says in his “ Meiqorials,” 
that it exhibits an interior “ abounding with plain 
arched recesses and corbelled projections, scattered 
throughout in the most irregular and lawless fashion, 


and with narrow windows thrust mto dte oddest 
comers, or up even above the very comice of the 
ceiling, in order to catch every wandering ray of 
light, amid the jostling of its pent-up neighbourhood. 
A view of the largest apartment is given in the 
Abbotsford edition of the Waverley novels, under 
the name of the * Hall of the Knights of St. John, 
St John’s Close, Canongate.’ ” But he adds that he 
had failed in every attempt to obtain any clue to the 
early history of this mysterious edifice which tradi- 
tion thus associated wiih the soldier-monks of Tor- 
phichen. 

Discoveries made in the course of its demolition 
added to the mystery concerning it. In the stair 
leading from the court to the hall there was a 
quaint holy-water font; and in clearing out the 
interior, it was found that the ceiling had at one 
time been beautifully painted with flowers and 
geometric designs. In the great open chimney-place 
of the hall there were, singularly enough, two small 
windows ; and in the heart of the massive walls 
were found secret stairs that led from the hall to 
rooms above it 

In addition to these secret passages, the walls 
disclosed four recesses that had been faced with 
stone, and which concealed the relics of more than 
one crime or mystery that will never be unravelled. 
One held the skeleton of a child, with its cap and 
part of its dress; and in the other there were 
quantities of human bones. In a built-up cupboard 
a large vertebral bone of a whale was discovered. 
“ The beams of the hall,” says the Scotsman of 8th 
February, 1878, “and indeed of the whole house, 
were of oak, which, according to tradition, was 
grown on the Burghmuir, and, with the exception 
of the ends which had been built into the wall, the 
wood was found to be perfectly sound and beauti- 
fully grained.” 

Immediately opposite the close that led to the 
house of Major Weir, and occupying nearly the site 
of the present St. John’s Free Church, stood an old 
tenement, which bore the date 1602, with the arms 
of the Somerville family, and the initials P. S. and 
J. W., being those of a once worthy and wealthy 
magistrate and his wife, whose son Bartholomew 
Somerville was' a benefactor to the University of 
Edinburgh, when that institution was in its infancy. 
The architrave of the door bore also the legend 

IN. DOMINO. CONFIDO. 

A nanow spiral stair led to a lofty wainscoted 
room, with a fine carved ofik ceiling, on the second 
floor. This was tfle first Edinburgh Assembly 
Room, off which was a closet or recess, forming an 
out-shot over the street, wherein the musidacs 
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could retire for refreshments, or to rosin their bows. 
Here then did the fair dames of Queen Anne’s 
time, in their formal stomachers, long gloves, ruffles* 
and lappets, meet in the merry country dance, or 
the stately minuet de la cour, the beaux of the time, 
with their square-cut velvet coats and long-flapped 
waistcoats, with sword, ruffles, and toupee in tresses, 
when the news was all about the battle of Almanza, 
the storming of Barcelona, or the sinking of the 
Spanish galleons by Benbow in the West Indies, 
or it might be — in whispers — of the unfurling of the 
standard on the Braes of Mar. 

The regular assembly, according to Amot, was 
first held in the year 1710, and it continued entirely 
under private management till 1746, but though 
the Scots as a nation are passionately fond of 
dancing, the strait-laced part of the community 
bitterly inveighed against this infant institution. 
In the Library of the Faculty of Advocates there 
is a curious little pamphlet, entitled, a “Letter 
from a Gentleman in the Country to his Friend in 
the City, with an Answer thereto concerning the 
New Assembly,” which affords a remarkable glimpse 
of the bigotry of the time : — 

“I am informed that there is lately a society 
erected in your town, which I think is called an 
Assembly. The speculations concerning this meet- 
ing have of late exhausted the most part of the 
public conversation in this countryside : some are 
pleased to say that ’tis only designed to cultivate 
polite conversation, and genteel behaviouramong the 
better sort of folks, and to give young people an 
opportunity of accomplishing themselves in both ; 


1 * 1 . 

while others are of opinion that it will have quite a 
different etti^ct, and tends to vitiate and deprave the 
miqds and inclinations of the younger sort** 
llie author, who might have been Davie Deans 
himself, and who writes in 1723, adds that he had 
been much stirred on this matter by the approach- 
ing solemnity of the Lord’s Supper, and that he had 
been “informed that the design of this (weekly) 
meeting was to afford some ladies an opportunity 
to alter the station that they had long fretfully con- 
tinued in, and to set off others as they should 
prove ripe for the market.” 

The old Presbyterian abhorrence of “promis- 
cuous dancing” was only held in check by the 
less strait-laced spirit of the Jacobite gentry ; but 
so great was the opposition to the Edinburgh 
Assembly, as Jackson tells us in his “History of 
the Stage,” that a furious rabble once attacked 
the rooms, and perforated the closed doors with 
red-hot spits. 

Amot says that the lady-directress sat at the 
head of the room, wearing the badge of her 
office, a gold medal with a motto and device, 
emblematic of charity and parental tenderness. 

After several years of cessation, under the effect 
of local mal-influcncc, when the Assembly was 
re-constituted in 1746, among the regulations hung 
up in the hall, were two worth quoting : — 

“No lady to be admitted in a night-gown 
(neglige ?), and no gentleman in boots.” 

“ No misses in skirts and jackets, robe-coats, nor 
staybodied-gowns, to be allowed to dance in country 
dances, but in a set by themselves.” 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


THE WEST BOW {eomluJcd), 

A Hand to Hand Combat in the Bow— Murder in 1C05 in tho Bow— The House of Lord Ruthven— The Hidden Sword— Processions in the Bow— 
The Jacobite Pi lsoner^ — House of Provost Stewart— A Secret £ntertjinini-nt to Prince Charlie -DonaliNon the Printer— State of Printing 
and PuhlibhitiK in his Hay— Tlie Edinburgh Adwriher Splendid Fortune of his Desccndant-lown House of the Napieih of 
Wrightshouse— Trial of Baibara Napier fur Witchcraft— Clockniakcr • Land— Paul Romicu -The Mahogany Land— Duncan Campbell,. 
Chirurgeon — Templar Houses. 


A BITTER personal quarrel had existed for some 
years between James Johnstone of Westerhall and 
Hugh (from his bulk generally known as Braid 
Hugh) Somerville of the Writes, and they had 
often fought with their swords and parted on equal 
terms. Somerville, in the year 1596, chancing to 
be in Edinburgh on private business, was one day 
loitering about the head of the Bow, when, by 
chance, Westerhall was seen ascending the steep 
and winding street, ahd a4 that moment some 
officious person said, “There is Braid Hugh 
Somerville of the Writes.” 


Westerhall, conceiving that his enemy was linger- 
ing there either in defiance, or to await him, drew 
his sword, and crying, “Turn, villain!” gave 
Somerville a gash behind the head, the most severe 
wound he had ever inflicted, and which, according 
to the “ Memoirs of the Somervilles,” was “ much 
regrated eftirwards by himself.” ' ’ 

*Wirites, streaming with blood, instantly drew hi» 
sword, and ere Westerhall could repeat the stroke, 
put Him sharply on his 'flHence, and being the 
taller and stronger man of the two, together with 
the advantage given by the dope, he pressed him 
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tordy. Keei^g on the defensive, Westeihall 
gave way step by stq), seeking to gain the advan- 
tage of ^e ascent, and thus supply the defect of 
his stature, whidi Writes perceiving, he bore in 
dose upon him hand to hand. Thus they con- 
tinued in dose and mortal combat for about a 
quarter of an hour, **dearing the causeway,” so 
diat none could venture near them, or leave the 


conveyed to their lodgings. Their wounds were 
dight, save that which Writes had just received on 
his head, from which several pieces of bone came 
away. After he was cored, and after the deat h of 
Hugh Lord Somerville, Privy Councillor to James 
VI. (an event which occurred in 1597), these com- 
batants were recondled, and their feud committed 
to oblivion. 



ASSEMBLY ROOMS. WEST BOW, LOOKING TOWARDS THE LAWNMARKET. 
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shop doors; neither dared any man attempt to 
part them, for every thrust and stroke of their 
swords threatened all who came near. 

Westeihall eventually was driven down, fighting 
every inch of the way to the foot of the Bow ; and, 
having on — ^for riding, probably — a pair of long 
black boots drawn close up, was becoming quite 
weary, and stepping within a shop door, stood 
there on his d^ence; and then the last stroj^e 
given by Hugh Sdmerville nearly broke his good 
sword, as it struck the stone lintel of the^door, 
idiere the mark remained* for years after. 

"The toune being by this tyme all in an uproar,” 
fh^ were separated by a party of halberdiers, and 


Eleven years after this, in the month of June, 
1605, William Thomson, a dagger-maker in the 
Bow, was slain by a neighbour of his own, named 
John Waterstone, who, being taken red hand, was 
next day beheaded on the Castle HilL The Esul of 
Dunfermline was at that time Provost 
The arched gate at the foot of the first bend in 
the Bow is distinctly shown in Rothiemay’s map 
(see p, 1 12). Within this and the old city wall, on 
the west side, was an ancient timber-fronted tene- 
ment, known as *^Lord Rut|;iven’s Land,” being the 
residence of the gloofny and daring Patrick third 
Lord Ruthven, whose son was the first Eait'of 
Cowrie — ^the same dark and terrible lord who rose 






THE HIDDEN SWORD. 


from his skk-bed (a few montlis after to be his 
desthrbed, though he fled to Newcastle in the 
interim^ and, donning his armour, drew back the 
anas of the Queen’s chamber, looking like a pale 
spectre under his sted-barred helmet, on that &tal 
ni^t in the Mardi of 1566, when he planted his 
dagger into David Rizzio, whose death was mainly 
his contrivance; and in the demolition of this 


which the blade was covered, sodi as Vimm mi 
mon\ Fide cm md Sffb' J>» The 

manner of its concealment, and the fierce 
of the old Lord Ruthven, within whose ancient 
lodging it was discovered, may readily sqggest to 
the fancy its having formed the instrument of some 
dark and bloody deed ere it was consigned to its 
strange hiding-place.” 
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house a singular relic of him apparently was dis- He died at the close of 1 566, or early in the 
covered. ** Between the ceiling and floor in one following year ; and a curious key, which was 
of the apartments, a large and beautifully chased found in the demolition of his house, was pro- 
sword was found concealed, with the scabbard cured by the Society of Antiquaries in 1848. 
almost completely decayed, and the blade, which | Up the West Bow for centuries did all that was 
was of excellent temper, deeply corroded with regal, noble, and diplomatic, advance on entering 
rust half-way towards the hilt” Was this the cor- 1 the city; and down it, for 124 years — between the 
rosion of blood? **The point of it,” says Daniel | Restoration and 1784 — ^went more criminals than 
Wilson, was broken of^ but it still measured can be reckoned, to their doom, and many a victim 
32} inches long. The maker’s name, Wilhelm of misrule, such as the luckless and unflinching 
WiRSBERG, was inlaid in brass upon the blade. Covenanters, testifying to the last and gloiying in 
His device, seemingly a pair of pincers, was their fate. 

engraved on both sides, surmounted by a coronet, *Down the Bow, on the 3rd of September, 17x6, 
and encircled on one side with a motto partly there were marched from the Castle, en route for 
defaced, and on the otlier wkh his name repeated, j trial *at Carlisle, eighty-nine Jacobite prisonera. 
and* the words in^soLingen, Various other mottoes > **The departing troop was followed by a wail oi 
were engraved the ornamental work with indignant lament from die national heart, die 
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Jacobites pointing to it with mingled howls and 
jeers, as a proof of the enslavement of Scotland.** 

Outside the archway of tlie Bow Port, and on 
the west side of the street, was the house of Archi- 
bald Stewart, Lord Provost of Edinburgh in the 
ever memorable year 1745. Its upper windows 
overlooked the Grassniarkct, and it was as full of 
secret stairs, trap-doors, little wainscoted closets, 
and concealed recesses, as any haunted mansion 
in a nursery tale. In one apartment there stood 
a cabinet, or what appeared to be such, but which 
in .reality was the entrance to a trap-stair. It is 
unknown whether Provost Stewart — whose Jacobite 
proclivities are well known, as they brought him 
before a court on charges of treason — contrived 
this means of retreat, or whether (which is more 
probable) it had been a portion of the original 
design of the house j but local tradition avers that 
he turned it to important use on one occasion. 

It is said that during the occupation of Edin- 
burgh by the Highland army in 1745 he gave a 
secret entertainment to Prince Charles and some 
of the chiefs of his army ; and it was not conducted 
so secretly but that tidings of it reached the officer 
commanding in the adjacent Castle, which was then 
garrisoned chiefly by llie 47 th or Lascelles Regi- 
ment. A party of the latter w'as sent to seize the 
Prince if possible, and, to do .so, came down the 
Bow from the street of the Castle Hill. Fortunately, 
their own appearance created an alarm, and before 
they gained admission the guests of the Provost 
had all disappeared by the secret stair. 

Tradition has never varied in the relation of 
this story, but the real foundation of it is difficult 
of discovery. This house stood at the foot of 
Donaldson’s Close, and Archibald Stewart was the 
third chief magistrate of Edinburgh who had in- j 
habited it.‘ 

In subsequent years it came into possession of 
Alexander Donaldson, the well-known bookseller, 
whose litigation with the trade in London made 
much noise at one time, as he was in the habit of 
deliberately reprinting the most modern English 
works in Edinburgh, whdre, before his epoch, both 
printing and publishing were at the lowest ebb. 
Referring to the state of this branch of industry at 
the time he wrote (1779), Amot says: — “Till 
within these forty years, the printing of newspapers 
and of school-books, of the fanatic effusions of 
Presbyterian clergymen, and the law-papers of the 
Court of Session, joined to the patent Bible pyri^c- 
ing, gave a scanty employment to four printing- 
houses. Such, however, has been the increase of 
this trade by the reprinting of English books, that 
there are now no fewer than twenty-seven printing- 


offices in Edinburgh.** In our own time there ate 
about eighty. 

From his printing-house in the Castle HiH 
Alexander Donaldson issued the first number of 
his once»famous newspaper. The Edinburgh Adver- 
tiser, on the 3rd of January, 1764. It was a large 
quarto, and was also issued and sold from his shop, 
“near Norfolk Street in the Strand, London and 
his first number contains the following curious 
advertisement, among others : — 

“Any young woman not under 15, nor much 
over 30 years of age, that is tolerably handsome, 
and would incline to give her hand to a Black 
Prince, upon directing a letter to F. Y., care of the 
Publisher, will be informed particularly as to this 
matrimonial scheme, which they may be assured 
is a good one in every respect, the colour of the 
husband only excepted If desired, secresy may 
be depended on.” 

For a long course of years this journal, prominent 
as a Conservative organ, proved a most lucrative 
speculation; and as all his other undertakings 
prospered, he left, together with his old house in 
the Bow, a rich inheritance to his son, the late Mr. 
James Donaldson, who eventually realised a large 
fortune, the mass of which (about ;£’24o,ooo) at 
his death, in 1840, he bequeathed to found the 
magnificent hospital which bears his name at the 
west end of the city. 

Six years before his death the old house in the 
Bow, where he and his father had resided for so 
many years, and wherein they had entertained most 
of the literati of their time, was burned to the 
ground. 

Lower down than the house of the Donaldsons 
was an ancient edifice, with a timber front of pic- 
turesque aspect, in former times the town mansion 
of the Napiers of Wrightshouse — a family which 
passed away about the close of the 1 7 th century, 
but was of some importance in its time. 

Alexander Napier of Wrightshouse appears as 
one of an inquest in 1488. His coat armorial 
was a bend, charged with a crescent between two 
mullets. He married Margaret Napier of Mer- 
chiston, whose father. Sir Alexander, was slain at 
Flodden, and whose brother (his heir) was slain at 
Pinkie. In 1581, among the names of the Com- 
missioners appointed by James VI., “anent the 
cuinze,” that of William Napier of the Wrights- 
house appears; and in 1590 his sister Barbara 
Napier was accused of witchcraft on the 8th of May, 
and of being present at the great meeting of Scot- 
tish witches held by th^ devil in North Berwick. 

The wife of Archibald Douglas (brother of the 
Laird of Carshoggil), her trial was one of great 
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lengthy involving that of many others ; but a pardon 
of the charges against her ^ suffice as a sample 
of the whole, dx3m ** Pitcairn’s Trials.” 

Satan had informed the witches that James VI. 
of Scotland was the greatest enemy he had, and 
the latter’s visit to Norway, to bring over his queen, 
seemed to afford an opportunity for his destruc- 
tion. Accordingly, Dr. Fiar of Tranent, the 
devil’s secretary, summoned a great gathering of 
witches on Hallow Eve, when 200 of them em- 
barked, each in a riddle or sieve, with much mirth 
and jollity ; and after cruising about somewhere on 
the ocean with Satan, who rolled himself before 
them on the waves, dimly seen, but resembling a 
huge haystack in size and aspect, he delivered to 
^one of the company, named Robert Grierson, a 
cat, which had been drawn previously nine times 
through a crook, giving the order to *cast the same 
into the sea.* ” 

This remarkable charm was intended to raise 
such a furious tempest as would infallibly drown 
the king and queen, then on their homeward 
voyage from Christiania, which, if any credit may 
be given to the declaration of James (who greedily 
swallowed the story), was not without some effect, 
as the ship which conveyed hini encountered a 
furious contrary wind, while all the rest of the fleet I 
had a fair one and a smooth sea. 

On this, Barbara Napier and her infernal com- 
panions, after regaling themselves with wine out of 
their sieves, landed, and proceeded in procession 
to North Berwick Kirk, where the devil awaited 
them in the pulpit, singing as they went— 

'* Cummer go ye before, cummer go ye ; 

Gif ye winna gang before, cummer let me.” 

Sir James Melville gives us a most distinct account 
of the devil’s appearance on this auspicious occa- 
sion. His body was like iron ; “ his faice was 
terrible; his nose like the bek of an egle;” he 
had claws like those of a griffin on his hands and 
feet. He then called the roll to see that all were 
present, and all did him homage in a manner 
equally humiliating and indecorous, which does 
not admit of description here. 

All this absurdity being proved against Barbara 
Napier, she was sentenced, with many others, on 
the 11th of May, 1590, to be burnt ”at a stake sett 
on the Castle HiU, with barrells, coales, heather, 
and powder;” but when the torch was about to 
be applied, pregnancy was alleged, according to 

Calderwood’s Histone,” as a just and sufficient 
cause for staying proceediif^; the execution was 
ddayed, and ultimately the unfortunate creature 
was set at liberty by order of James VI. Now 
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nothing **niains of these Napiers but ffieir tmnnb 
and burial place on the north side of the choir of 
St Giles’s. 

In the basement of the house which was once 
theirs was the booth from which the rioters, on the 
night of the 7 th September, 1736, obtained the 
rope with which they hanged Porteous. It was 
then rented by a woman named Jeffrey, a dealer in 
miscellaneous wares, who offered them the rope 
gratis when she learned for what purpose it was 
required, but one of the conspirators threw a 
guinea on the counter as payment. The house of 
the Napiers was demolished in 1833. 

Opposite the mansion of Provost Stewart, and 
also outside the Bow Port, but on the cost side of 
the bend, was a tenement known as ** the Clock- 
maker’s Land,” which was deiirohshed in 1835, to 
make way for what is now Victoria Street, but 
which took its name from on eminent watchmaker, 
a native of France, named Paul Romieu, who is 
said to have occu])ied it from the time of Charles 
II. (about 1675) till the beginning of tlie eighteenth 
century. In front of the house there remained, 
until its demolition, one of the wonders of the 
Bow — a curious piece of mechanism, which formed 
the sign of the ingenious Paul Komicu. 1 1 projected 
over the street from the third storey — a gilded 
ball representing the moon, which was made to 
revolve by means of clockwork. A large iron 
key of antique form, which was found among the 
ruins of this house, is ]>rcserved m tlie Museum of 
Antiquities. 

Among the oldest edifices in tiiis part of the 
street was one which bore the singular name of 
the “ Mahogany Land,” having an outer stair pro- 
tected by a screen of wood. Tliere was no date 
to record its erection, but its ceilings were curiously 
adorned by paintings precisely similar to those 
which were found in the palace of Mary of Guise 
in the Castle Hill ; and no record remained oi its 
generations of inmates, save that, like others about 
to be mentioned, it bore the iron cross of the 
Temple, and also the legend — which, from being a 
simply moral apophthegm, and not Biblical, was 
supposed to be anterior to the Reformation- - He . 
yt. tholis , overcommis. (/.^., *‘Hc that bears over- 
comes.”) There was also a half-obliterated shield. 

For ages the Bow was famous as the chief place 
for whitesmiths, and till about the time of its demcK 
lition there was scarcely a shop in it occupied by 
any* other tradesmen, and even on Sunday the 
ceasQ^ess clatter of their hammers on all hands 
rang from morning till night. 

Behind the Mahogany Land ** lay several steeps 
narrow, and gloomy closes, containing the most 
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groups of huge, irregular, and diversified case of his is thus reported by Lord FountaiahaU, 
tenements that could well be conceived. Here a under date July 6th, 1709 : — 
stunted little timber dwellmg black with age, and “ Duncan Campbell, of Ashfidd, giving himsdf 
be]roDd it a pile of masonry, nsing, storey above out to be the best lithotomist and cutter for the 
storey, firom some murky propound that left its stone, pursues Mungo Campbell, of Netherplaoe, 
chunneys, scarcdy nvallmg those of its dwarfish that hebemg under the insupportable agony of the 



MAHOGANY LAND 

(From a Mauurul Drmnng fy T Hamilton^ fyiltthtd $m 1830 ) 

neighbours, after climbing thus far from their foun- gravel, and was kept down in his bed by two ser- 
dadons in the depths below.” vants, sent for the said Duncan to cure him, who 

The Edinburgh Gazette for July, 1702, informed leaving the great employment he had, waited on 
the public that Duncan Campbell, of Ashfie^jd, him for several weeks , and by an emaciatmg diet, 
dururgeon to the city of Glasgow, was reeding fitted him for the operation, then cut him and 
patients in his lodging at the foot of the Wes( Bow, brought away a big stone o( five ounces' weight, and 
and that he was great m operations for stone, smee that time he h&s enjoyed better health, ibr 
having ^*cutted nine score persons without the which extraordinary cure all he got in hand was 
death of any, except five”, and one astoundmg seventeen gumeas; whereas, by his attendance 
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and diversion from other patients, and his lucrum 
assans, he has lost more than sterling, and 
craves that sum as his fee and the recompense of 
his damage.” 

But as it was represented for the Laird of Nether- 
place, that he had done his work unskilfully, and 
caused much agony to the patient, the Lords held 
that the sum of seven- 
teen guineas was suffi- 
cient payment. 

At the foot of the 
Bow, and on the west 
side chiefly, were a few 
old tenements, that, 
in consequence of 
Being built upon 
ground which had 
originally belonged to 
the Knights of the 
Temple, were styled 
Templar Lands, and 
were distinguislied by 
having iron crosses on 
their fronts and gables. 

In the “Heart of 
Midlothian,” Scott 
describes them as be- 
ing of uncommon 
height and antique 
appearanc c ; but of 
late years they have 
all disai)pcared. 

It was during the 
Grand Mastership of 
h.verhard de liar, and 
while that brave war- 
rior, with only 130 
knights of the order, 
was fighting under the 
banner of TiOuis VII. 
at Damascus, that the 
Grand Priory of Scot- 
land was instituted, 
and the knight who presided over it was then 
styled Magister Domus Templi tn i\hen 

lands were bestowed on the order, first by King 
David I., and then by many others. To all the 
property belonging to the Temple a great value 
was attached, from the circumstance that it 
afforded, until the extinction of heritable juris- 
dictions in 1747, the benefit of sanctuary; thus 
the Temple tenements in Fifeshire are still termed 
houses of refuge. 


In the city the order possessed several flat-roofed 
tenement's, known as the Temple Lands, and one 
archway, numbered as 145, on the south aide of the 
Grassmarket, led to what was called the Temple 
Close, but they have all been removed. It was 
a lofty pile, and is mentioned in a charter of* 
Lord Bynning, dated 1623, as “the fore-and-back 
Tempillands, lyand 
next ye Gray Friers’ 
Yard;” and in 1598, 
“a temple tenement 
lyand near the Gray 
Friars ’ Yctl ” was con- 
firmed to James Kent 
(Torphichen Char- 
ters). On these the 
iron cross was visible 
in 1S24. 

On the dissolution 
of the ordei all this 
property in Scotland 
was bestowed upon 
their nvals, the 
Knights of St. John of 
Jerusalem; and the 
houses referred to be 
came eventually a part 
of the barony of Drem 
(of old a TemiJe 
Priory) in Haddington 
shire, the baron of 
which used to hold 
courts in them occa- 
sionally, and here, till 
1747, were harboured 
persons not free of 
the city corporations, 
to the great annoyance 
of the adherents of 
local monopoly; but 
so lately as 1731, on 
the 24th of August, 
the Temple vassals 
were ordered by the Bailie of Lord Torphichen, 
to erect the cross of St. John “on the Temple- 
lands within Burgh, amerciating [fining] such as 
did not affix the said cross.” This was a strange 
enactment in a country where it is still doubtful 
whether such an emblem can figure as an ornament 
upon a tomb or church. .Clearly there must have 
been* some disinclmation to affix the crosses, 
otherwise the regulation would scarcely have been 
passed!! 
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CHAPTER XL. 

EDINBURGH IN i 745. 

ft ofo rt Stewart— Advance of the Jacobite Qaiui— Prepaiations for Defence— Capture of the Citjr— Lochiel’s SnipriM— Entranee of Prince 
Charles— Arrival at Holyrood— James VIII. Proclaimed at the Cross— Conduct of the Highland Troops in the Oty— Colquhoun Giant— 
A Triumphal Ptocession— Guest’s Council of War— Preston's Fidelity. 


We have referred to the alleged narrow escape of 
Prince Charles Edward in the house of Provost 
Stewart in the West Bow. Had he actually been 
captured there, it is difficult to tell, and indeed use- 
less to surmise, what the history of the next few 
years would have been. The Castle would probably 
have been stormed by his troops, and we might 
never have heard of the march into England, the 
fields of Falkirk or Culloden. One of the most 
singular trials consequent upon the rising of 1745 
was that of Provost Stewart for ** neglect of duty, 
misbehaviour in public office, and violation of trust 
and duty.” 

From his house in the Bow he had to proceed to 
London in November, 1745. Immediately upon 
his arrival he sent notice of it to the Secretary of 
State, and underwent a long and vexatious trial 
before a Cabinet Council. He was taken into 
custody, but was liberated upon the 23rd of 
January, 1746, on bail to the extent of 5,000, 
to appear, as a traitor, before the High Court of 
Justiciary at Edinburgh. 

Whether it was that Government thought he was 
really culpable in not holding out the extensive 
and mouldering walls of Edinburgh against 'troops 
already flushed with success, and in opposition to 
the wishes of the majority of the inhabitants, or 
whether they meant only to intimidate the dis- 
affected, we shall not determine, says Arnot Pro- 
vost Stewart was brought to trial, and the court 
“found it relevant to infer the pains of law, that the 
panel, at the time and place libelled, being then 
Lord Provost of the City of Edinburgh, wilfuUy 
neglected to pursue, or wilfully opposed, or ob- 
structed when opposed by others, such measures as 
were necessary for the defence of the city against 
the rebels in the instajices libelled, or so much 
of them as do amount to such wilful neglect.” 

After a trial, which occupies 200 pages of an 
octavo volume (printed for Crawford in the Parlia- 
ment Close, 1747), on the 2nd of November, the 
jury, the half of whom were country gentlemen, 
returned a verdict, unanimously finding Provost 
Stewart not guilty; but he would seem to have ]/:ft 
the city soon after. He settled in London, wfiere 
he ' be^me an eminent merchant, and 
Bath, in 1780, in the eighty-third year of his age. 

No epoch of the past has left so vivid an 
impression on the Scottish mind as the year 1745 ; 


history and tradition, poetry and music, prove 
this from the days of the Revolution down to those 
of Burns, Scott, and others; for the whole land 
became filled with melodies for the lost cause and 
fallen race ; while it is a curious fact, that not one 
song or air can be found in favour of the victors. 

Considerable discontent preceded the advent 
of the Highlanders in Edinburgh, which then had 
a population of only about 40,000 inhabitants. 
Kincaid tells us that there was an insurrection 
there in 1741 in consequence of the high price of 
food ; and another in 1742, in consequence of a 
number of dead bodies having been raised. The 
former of these was not quelled without bloodshed, 
and in the latter the houses of many suspected 
persons were burned to the ground; and that 
imaginary tribulation might not be wanting, we 
learn from the autobiography of Dr. Carlyle of 
Inveresk, that people now began to recall a pro- 
phecy of Peden the pedlar, that the Clyde should 
run with blood in 1 744. 

A letter from the Secretary of State to the Town 
Council had made that body aware, so early as the 
spring of 1744, that it was the intention of Prince 
Charles to raise aii insurrection in the Highlands, 
and they hastened to assure the king of their 
loyalty and devotion, to evince which they pre- 
pared at once for the defence of the city, b> 
augmenting its Guard to 1 26 men, and mustering 
the trained bands. After landing in the wilds of 
Moidart, with only seven men, and unfurling his 
standard in Glenfinnan, on the 19th of August, 
1745, Charles Edward soon found himself at the 
head of 1,200 followers, whose success in a few 
petty encounters roused the ardour and emulation 
of the Macdonalds, McLeans, and other warlike 
septs, who rose in arms, to peril life and fortune 
for the last of the old royal race. 

The news of his landing reached Edinburgh on 
the 8th of Au^st, and it was quickly followed by 
tidings of the muster in Glei^nnan, and the cap- 
ture of a company of the 1st Royal Scots, at the 
Spean Bridge, by Major Macdonald of Teindreich. 
Early in July 5,000 stand of arms had been placed 
in the Castle, which Lieutenant-General Sir John 
Cope ordered to be provisioned, while he reinforced 
its ordinary garrison 1)y two companies of the 47th 
regiment ; and the Lieutenant-Governor, Lieutenant 
General Preston, of Valleyfield (who had been 
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appointed thereto in 1716), mustered the out-| 
pensioners of Chelsea, and officered them, locally, j 
from the half-pay list 

Doubtful of the faith of Preston, as a Scotsman, 
the Government superseded him in command, and 
sent in his place Lieutenant-General Joshua Guest, 
an Englishman, who proved a staunch Jacobite, 
and on the approach of the Highlanders he was 
the first to propose a capitulation, a measure 
vigorously opposed by Preston, a resolute Whig of 
the old King William school, who thereupon under- 
took the defence, with a garrison which consisted 
only of the old Castle company, the two companies 
of the 47th, each mustering about seventy bayonets, 
under Major Robertson, the Chelsea Pensioners, 
wd Lieutenant Biy'd one's artillery company, which 
had landed at Leith on the 4th of September, and 
marched in with a great quantity of the munitions 
of war. 

The other troops in Scotland at this time con- 
sisted only of the 13th and 14th Light Dragoons 
at Edinburgh, the company of the Royals captured 
at Spean Bridge, the 6th Foot at Aberdeen, two 
companies of the 21st Scots Fusiliers at Glasgow, 
the 2Sth Edinburgh regiment in Fifeshire, two 
companies of the 42nd at CrielT, five of the 44th 
in the West, and another five at Berwick, the 46th 
(known as ** Murray’s Bucks ”) scattered over the 
Highlands, Loudon’s Highlanders (disbanded in 
1749) stationed in the north ; in all not quite 4,000 
men ; but, collecting these. Sir John Cope prepared 
to bar the Prince’s way into the Lowlands. 

Quitting Perth at the head of little more than 
2,000 men,* only the half of whom had arms, the 
latter, on the nth September, resumed his adven- 
turous march southward, and crossing the Forth 
by the perilous fords of Frew, to avoid the guns 
of Stirling, he held on his way by the Scottish 
Marathon, by the Torwood and I..inlithgow, tra- 
versing scenes that he, the heir of the ancient regal 
line, could not have beheld without emotion, en- 
gaged, as he was, on an enterprise more daring 
and more desperate than had ever been under- 
taken by any of his ancestors since Bruce fought 
the battle of Dairy. 

On the 17th he was at Corstorphine, less than 
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Oanronald, haviiic men of hii Iilandi *50 
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('* CuUoden ^pers. ”) 

** 11 m Highlnnden weie not more thu 1,80^ and the half of them oidp 
varaaramd.’* (** Autohiofiaidiy of Dr. Garijle of Inreresk.’^ 


four miles distant from the capital, and to avoid 
exposing ni: troops to the Castle guns in advancing, 
he wheeled southward towards Slateford, and fixed 
his quarters at Gray’s Mill, two miles from the 
city. 

Great was now the excitement within the walls. 
The militia, called the trained bands, consisted of 
sixteen companies, or 1,000 men, entirely undisci- 
plined, and many of them entirely disloyal to the 
Hanoverian cause. In their own armoury the 
citizens had 1,250 muskets and 200 bayonets, 300 
sets of accoutrements, a considerable quantity oi 
ammunition, with seventy-five stand of arms and 
Lochaber axes belonging to the City Guard. On 
Sunday, i6th September, Hislop, keeper of this 
arsenal, issued 500 rounds of ball ammunition and 
sixty firelocks to each company of the trained 
bands, thirty-nine firelocks to the additional 
company of the City Guard, and twenty-four to the 
company of the Canongate-head, 500 rounds oi 
ball to the Seceders, whose muster- place was the 
Infirmary, and 450 lbs. of powder for the cannon on 
the walls. All the rest he sent to the Castle. The 
banner borne by the Seceders is now in the Museum 
of Antiquities, and was once used at Bothwell 
Brig. It is blue, with a white St. Andrew’s saltire, 
charged with five roses, and the motto, Covenants^ 
Rdigion^ King^ and Kingdoms. 

Towards the end of the preceding month the 
more zealous citizens had proposed to raise a 
regiment 1,000 strong for the defence of the town ; 
but the royal permission therefor was not accorded 
till the 9th of September, and by the time that 
the Prince drew near only 200 men had been 
enrolled, all of the most dissolute character, and 
tempted by the proffered pay alone. In addition 
to these was the regiment of Edinburgh Volunteers, 
400 strong, divided into six companies, and drilled 
regularly twice daily. Cannon from the ships at 
I..eith were mounted on the walls together with 
swivels or pateraroes (f.^., small cannon). The ports 
were barricaded ; there was much military bluster, 
with much singing of psalms ; but as the Highlanders 
drew nearer all this show of valour died away. 

When the Prince’s vanguard was at Kirkliston, it 
was proposed by General Guest that the two Light 
Dragoon regiments, supported by the City Guard, 
the so-called Edinburgh Regiment, and *250 volun- 
teers, should march out and give battle to the 
insurgents ! 

The signal was given ; on the forenoon of Sun- 
day the 15th of September the clang of the alarm 
bells dome during sermon, and the people rushed 
forth from the churches to find the detailed force 
drawn up under arms in the High Street ; but the 
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summons (said Sir Walter Scott, in the Quarterly 
Review^ instead of rousing the hearts of the 
volunteers, like the sound of a trumpet, rather 
reminded them of a passing knell. Most pitiful 
was the bearing of the volunteers, according to Dr. 
Carlyle of Inveresk, who was one of them on this 
occasion. “ The ladies in the windows treated us 
veiy variously ; many with lamentation, and even 
with tears, and some with scorn and derision. In 
one house on the south side of the street ihcie was 
a row of windows 
full of ladies, who 
appeared to enjoy 
our march to danger 
with much mirth and 
levity.” He adds 
that these civic war- 
riors were about to 
fire on these ladies ; 
but they pulled their 
windows down. 

Summoned from 
Leith, the 14th Dra- 
goons came spurring 
up the street, huzza- 
ing and clashing their 
swords in silly bra- 
vado, the volunteers 
began their march, 
with wives and chil- 
dren clinging to them, 
imploring them not 
to risk their lives 
against wild Highland 
savages ; but reso- 
lutely enough their 
commander ex- Provost Drummond led the way, 
till the most ludicrous cowardice was exhibited by 
all. “ In descending the famous West Bow, they 
disappeared by scores under doorways or down 
wynds, till, .when their commander halted at the 
West Port and looked behind him, he found, to his 
surprise and mortification, that nearly the whole of 
his valiant followers had disappeared, and that 
only a few of his personal friends remained. The 
author of a contemporary pamphlet — alleged to be 
David Hume — afterwards compared their march to 
the course of the Rhine, which at one place is a 
majestic river, rolling its waves through fertile 
fields, but being continually drawn off by little 
canals, dwindles into a small streamlet, and is 
almost lost in the sands before reaching the ocean.” 
It was said that the volunteers rushed about in the 
sorest tribulation, bribing with sixpences every 
soldier they met to take their arms to the Castle. 


The preposterous idea of meeting the High- 
landers in the open field was abandoned; the 
remains of the force were led to the College yards 
and dismissed for the evening ; but the City Guard, 
the men of the Edinburgh Regiment, and the 
cavalry, went out to reconnoitre as far as Cor- 
storphine. Seeing nothing of the enemy, the famous 
and pious Colonel Gardiner of the 13th Dragoons, 
who commanded the whole, halted in the fields 
between Edinburgh and Leith, leaving a small party 
to watch the west 
road, while fresh 
volunteers came into 
the city from Mussel- 
burgh and Dalkeith. 
That night Brigadier 
Fowkes arrived from 
London to assume the 
command, and he at 
once led the cavalry 
towards Coltbridge, 
which spans the Leith, 
about two miles dis- 
tant from the then 
city. 

Here a few High- 
land gentlemen, form- 
ing the Prince's van, 
fired their pistols, on 
which a dreadful panic 
at once seized the 
i3lh and 14th Dra- 
goons, who went 
“threes about,” and, 
laden with all the pro- 
perty they could 
“ loot ” from Corstorphine and Bell’s Mills, were 
seen from the Castle and the city, flying in wild 
disorder eastward by the Lang Gate. At Leith 
they halted for a few minutes till a cry was raised, in 
mockery, that the Highlanders were at hand, when 
again they resumed their flight as far as Preston 
Pans. Then a cry from one of their comrades, who 
fell into a disused coalpit, filled these cravens with 
such ungovernable terror, that they fled to North 
Berwick. The Toad by which they galloped was 
strewn, according to Dr. Carlyle, with their swords, 
pistols, carbines, ;ind skull-caps, which the mortified 
Colonel Gardiner, who had passed the night at his 
own house at Bankton, caused to be gleaned up 
and sent in covered carts to Dunbar. 

General Guest sent a detachment into the 
city to spike the cannon,' which in his heart he 
had no wish should be used against the Prince, 
to save them for whom the Provost declined all 
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permission that they should either be touched or 
lemoved ; thus eventually the whole, with 1,200 
stand of arms, became the prize of the Highlanders. 
Meanwhile the whole of the volunteers, “ nflf raff,” 
as the General sUgmatised them, vanished The 
Dalkeith men stole ladders, scaled the walls, and 
fled m the night , and the Seceders, who were the 
last to abandon their colours, eventually followed 
them. Then all hope of defending the city was 


** But to winton me, to wanton me, 

O Vt.u ye what maut would wanton me t— 

Tc King James at Edmbuigh Croas, 

With fifty thousand foot and horse. 

And the vile usurper forced to dec. 

Oh, this IS what maist would wanton me I ” 

Certain commissioners were sent to Gray’s Mill 
to treat with the Highland chiefs for the deliver- 
ance of the keys of the city on the best terms, but 
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abandoned, but still the gates were kept closed 
and guarded Ihe Whigs were utterly depressed, 
while the Jacobites were in a state of elation which 
they were at no pains to conceal, and from the 
ladies at tlieir spinets, and the gallants in the stieet, 
was heard that song which Dr Charles Mackay tells 
us was the most popular or fashionable one in the city 
dunng 1745-6, and of which two verses will sufhee 

“ To daunton me, and me sae young, 

And gude King Jamcb s eldest son ' 

Oh that’s the thing that never can be, 

For the man’s unborn that’ll daunton me 1 
Oh, set me ance on Scottish land. 

With my gude broadswoid^n my hand, 

And the bonnet blue aboon my bree, 

TX/’if show me the man that’ll daunton me ! ” 


of what passed at that conference little is known, 
save that at ten at night they returned with a letter 
from Charles, demanding a peaceable admittance 
into his father’s capital , but, aware that prompt 
measures were necessary, as Cope’s army m a fleet 
of transports was already at Dunbar, he detailed a 
detachment of 900 men under Lochiel, Ardsheil, 
and Keppoch, to advance upon ihe city, carrying 
with them powder to blow in one of the gates. 

Crossing the Burghmuir by moonlight, they 
reaohed the vicinity of the Nether Bow Port, 
•entenng under the archway near St. John’s Street , 
and Che narrative of Provost Stewart’s trial records 
what followed then. The sentry at the gate stopped 
a hackney coach that approached it from the inside 
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— the identical vehicle in which the deputies had re- 
turned from Gray's Mill, and the driver of which 
wanted to pass out at that critical juncture. “Open 
the port,” he cried, “for I behove to get out.” “You 
cannot,” replied the sentinel, “without an order from 
Provost Stewart.” “Let the coach out instantly,” 
said James Gillespie, under-keeper of the gate, 
“for I have an order to that effect.” “ Oh, sir, *tis 
very well ; you have the keys of the port and must 
answer for it,” replied the soldier, as he pulled 
back the ponderous gate in the arch between its 
two massive towers. 

At that moment a Highlander sprang in and 
wrested his musket from him ; it was the chief of 
Lochiel; and immediately the whole clan Cameron 
advanced up the street, with swords drawn and 
colours flying, their pipes playing 

“ We’ll awa to Shirramuir, 

And hand the Whigs in order.” 

Other noise there was none, and no bloodshed ; 

^ not an armed man was to be seen on the streets, to 
the astonishment of the Highlanders, who saw only 
the people in their night-dresses, at the windows, 
by the light of the early dawn. 

They seized the Guard-house, disarmed the 
Guard, captured the cannon and arsenal, placed 
pickets at the eight principal gates with the 
utmost order and regularity, while the magistrates 
retired to their houses, aware that their authority 
was ended. 

Generab Guest and Preston hoisted the royal 
standard on the Castle, and fired a few cannon to 
warn all to keep from its vicinity, and, meanwhile, 
after two hours’ sleep, Charles prepared to take 
possession of the palace of his forefathers. Making 
a tour to the south, to avoid the fire of the Castle 
till he reached Braidsbum, he turned towards the 
city as far as the Hare Stone, a mass of granite ^ 
on the turnpike road near Momingside — ^the old 
banner stone of the Burghmuir. He then wheeled 
to the east by the beech-shaded Grange Loan (now 
bordered by villas, sequestered and grassy then), 
which leads by the old house of the Grange to the 
Causewayside. 

Near Priestfield he entered the royal parks by 
a breach that had been made in the wall, and 
traversed the Hunter’s Bog, that had echoed so 
often to the bugles of his ancestors. Leaving his 
troops to take up their camp, about noon he rode 
— with what emotions we may imagine — towaads 
old .Holyrood, of a thousand stirring memories, 
attended by the Duke of Perth and Lord Eicho, 
with a train of gentlemen and the veterans of his 
Highland guard— veterans of Sheriffmuir and Glen- 


shiel— eighty in number, at the very time that Sir 
John Cope’s armament was disembarking at Dunbar. 

“ On reaching the eminence below St. Anthony’s 
chapel and well, when for the first time he came 
in sightr of the old palace, he alighted from his 
horse, and paused to survey the beautiful scene. 
Then descending to the Duke’s Walk (so called 
because it had been a favourite resort of his grand- 
father, to whose flagrant misgovemment he owed 
his exile) he halted for a few minutes to show him> 
self to the people, who now flocked around him in 
great numbers with mingled feelings of curiosi^ 
and admiration. Loud huzzas came from the 
I crowd, and many of the enthusiastic Jacobites 
knelt down and kissed his hand. He then 
mounted his horse— a fine bay gelding, presented 
to him by the Duke of Perth— and rode slowly 
towards the palace. On arriving in front of Holy- 
rood he alighted, and was about to enter the royal 
dwelling, when a cannon ball fired from the Castle 
struck the front of James V.’s tower, and brought 
down a quantity of rubbish into the court-yard. 
No injury was done, however, by this gratuitous 
act of annoyance, and the Prince, passing in at the 
outer gate, and proceeding along the piazza, and 
the quadrangle, was about to enter the porch of 
what are called the Duke of Hamilton’s apartments, 
when James Hepburn of Keith, who had taken 
part in the rising of 1715, 'a model of ancient 
simplicity, manliness, and honour,' stepped from 
the crowd, bent his knee in token of homage, and 
then drawing his sword, raised it aloft, and mar- 
shalled the way before Charles up-stairs.” 

On this day Charles wore a short tartan coat, with 
the star of St. Andrew, a blue velvet bonnet, and 
white cockade, a blue ribbon over his shoulder, 
scarlet breeches, and military boots. Tall, hand- 
some, fair, and noble in aspect, he excited the 
admiration of all those fearless Jacobites, the ladies 
especially. “All were charmed with his appear- 
ance,” says Home ; “ they compared him to 
Robert Bruce, whom he resembled, they said, in 
his figure and fortune. The Whigs looked upon 
him with other eyes; they acknowledged that he 
was a goodly person, but observed that even in 
that triumphant » hour, when about to enter the 
palace of his fathers, the air of his countenance was 
languid and melancholy; that he looked like a 
gentleman and man of fashion, but not like a hero 
or conqueror.” He adds, however, that he was 
greeted with acclaim by the peasantry, who, when- 
ever he went abroad, sought to kiss his hands, and 
even to touch his clotl^s. ' 

At one o’clock on the same day a body of the 
Cameron clansmen was drawn up around the 
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venerable Market Cioas, with the heralds, pur- 
suivants, and the magistrates (many most unwil- 
lingly) in their robes, while Mr. David Beath 
proclaimed ** James Vlll., King of Scotland, 
England, Fiance, and Ireland,” in the usual old 
form, and read the Commission of Regency, dated 
1743, with the manifesto of the Prince, dated at 
Paris, May i6th, 1745. A number of ladies on 
horseback, with swords drawn, acted as a guard of 
honour. “A great multitude of sympathising 
spectators was present at the ceremony, and 
testified their satisfaction by cordial cheers. In 
the evening the long-deserted apartments of 
Holyrood were enlivened by a ball, at which the 
Jacobite ladies were charmed with the elegant 
manners and vivacity of the youthful aspirant to 
the throne.” 

But few took up arms in his cause. On the 
following day Lord Naime came in with the Athol 
Highlanders ; old I^rd Kellie came in with only 
an aged serving man ; the Grants of Glenmorriston, 
250 strong, marched in on the morning of the 
20th, but the main body of the clan stood aloof, 
though Lord Balmerino and many other noble 
and disinherited gentlemen (who came almost un- 
attended) joined the standard. 

The Highlanders remained within their camp, 
or when in the city behaved themselves with the 
utmost order and decorum ; no Outrages occurred, 
and no brawls of any kind ensued ; meanwhile, the 
garrison remained close within the Castle, and till 
after the battle of Preston Pans, no collision took 
place between them and the troops. 

Their quiet, orderly, and admirable conduct 
formed a marked difference between them and 
most of the merciless ruffians, who, under Hawley, 
Huske, and Cumberland, disgraced the British 
uniform ; for the little army of Charles Edward | 
was as orderly as it was brave, and organised in a 
fashion of its own — the discipline of the modem 
system being added easily to the principle of clan- 
ship, and the whole — then only 3,ooo~were now 
completely equipped with the arms found in the 
city. The pay of a captain was 2s. 6d. daily ; of 
a lieutenant, 2s. ; ensign, is. 6d. ; of a private, 6d. 
In the clan regiments every company had a double 
set of officers. The Leine chrios (shirt of mail) or 
chosen men, were in the centre of each battalion, 
to defend the chief and colours. The front rank, 
when in line, consisted of the best blood of the 
clan and the best armed — particularly those who 
had targets. All these received is. daily while the 
Prince’s money lasted.* 

The battle of Preston Pans is apart from the 
history of Edinbuigh ; but there, on the 20th Sep- 
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tember, the Highlanders, suffering under innulne^ 
able dis'id^antages, gained a signal victory, in 4 
few minutes, over a well-disciplined and veteran 
army, sweeping it from the field in irretrievable 
confusion. The cavalry escaped by the speed 
of their horses, but all the infantry were killed 
or taken, with their colours, cannon, baggage^ 
drums, and military chest containing ;f6,ooo. 
Charles, who, the night before the victor}% slept 
in a little house still shown at Duddings^on, bore 
his conquest with great moderation and modesty, 
even proposing to put the wounded— among whom 
was the Master of Torphichen, suffering from 
twenty sword wounds, of which he died— in Holy- 
rood, but the Royal Infimiary was preferred, as the 
palace was required for the purposes of royalty. 

On the 2ist, preceded by 100 pipers playing 
“The king shall enjoy his own again,” the pri- 
soners, to the number of 1,500, of whom 80 were 
officers, were marched through Edinburgh (prior 
to their committal to Logierait and the Castle 
of Doune), together with the baggage train, which • 
had been taken by the Camerons, and the colours 
I of the 13 th and 14th Light Dragoons, the 6th, 44th, 
46th, 47 th, and Loudon’s Corps. The Prince had 
the good taste not to accompany this triumphal 
procession. The officers were for a time placed 
in Queensberry House in the Canongate. 

Curiously enough, Sir John Cope’s cannon were 
all captured on a tramway, or line of wooden rails, 
the first of the kind known in Europe, and belong- 
ing to some coal-pits in the vicinity of the field. 

The pusillanimity of the regulars was very sin- 
gular, but none more so than that of a party of 
light dragoons commanded by Major Caulfield, 
who fled from the field to the Castle of Edinbuigh, 
a distance of ten miles, permitting themselves to 
be pursued by a single horseman, Colquhoun Grant 
of Burnside — a little property near Castle Grant — 
who, in the battle, at the head of twenty-eight 
Highlanders, captured two pieces of cannon. He 
pursued the fugitives to the very gates of the 
Castle, which received them, and were closed at 
his approach. After this he leisurely rode down 
the street, and, after being measured for a tartan 
suit in die Luckenbooths, left the city by the 
Nether Bow — his resolute aspect, “ blpody sword, 
and blood-stained habiliments ” striking terror into 
all who thought of opposing him. Grant was selected 
as one of the Prince’s Life Guards, under Lord 
Eltho. The dress of these Guards was blue faced 
'with red, and scarlet waistcoats laced with gold; 
the horse-furniture the same. He lived long after 
these events as a Writer to the Signet in Edinburgh 
where he died in 1792. He resided in Gavinloch’a 
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Iiand, according to P. Williamson’s Directoiyfor 
1784. 

Amid the tumultuous excitement of the High- 
landers entering the city with their trophies, they 
rqieatedly fired their muskets in the air. One 
being loaded with ball, the latter grazed the fore- 
head of Mibs Naimc, a young Jacobite lady, who 
was waving her handkerchief from a balcony m 
the High Street. “Thank God!” exclaimed the 
fair enthusiast, as soon as she was able to speak, 
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the Weigh-house, where the Highland picket— at 
whom was fired the 32 lb. cannon ball still shown, 
and referred to in an early chapter— occupied the 
residence of a fugitive, the Rev. George Logan, a 
popular preacher, famous controversialist, and 
author of several learned treatises. 

The noise made by the Highlanders in the city, 
the dm of so many pipes in the lofty streets, and 
the acclamations of the Jacobites, had such an 
effect upon the wavering mind of General Guests 
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**that this accident has happened to me, whose 
true principles are known. Had it befallen a 
Whig, they would have said it was done on pur- 
pose.”* 

This victory annihilated the only regular army 
in the kingdom, and made Charles master of it all, 
with the exception of the castles of Edinburgh and 
Stirling, and a few petty Highland forts. It caused 
the greatest panic in London, and a serious run 
upon the Bank of England. 

The fugitives who reached the Castle numbciVd 
105. To dose it up, guards were now placed at 
all the avenues. The strongest of these was* near 


• Note to chap LI., “ Waverley,” 


that he called a council of war, at which he urged 
upon the officers, “ that as the fortress was inde- 
fensible, with a garrison so weak, terms for capitu- 
lating to the Scottish prince should at once be 
entered into ” 

To this proposal every officer present assented, 
and it would have been adopted, had not General 
Preston, the man whom the authorities had just 
superseded, demanded to be heard. Stem, 
grim, and tottering under wounds won in King 
William’s wars, and inspired by genuine hatred of 
the House of Stuart, he declared that if such a 
measure was adopted* he would resign his com- 
mission as a disgrace to him. On this. Guest 
handed over to him the command of the fortress. 


GENERAL PRESTON 
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CHART fS 1<I)WARD IN HIS YOUTH 
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to defend which he instantly adopted the most 
vigorous measures He vrote to the Secretary of 
State, ac(iuainting him that if not soon relieved he 
would be compelled to surrender, as his stock of 
provisions was so small 1 his letter fell into the 
hands of the Pnnee, by whom the Castle was 
never formally summoned Preston had now been 


seventy years in the service He was in his eighty 
seventh year, and was so enfeebled by time and 
wounds as to be unable to walk , yet so constant 
was his vigilance, that every two hours he was 
wheeled round the posts to see that his sentinels 
were on the alert, and whenever a Highlander could 
be «een, a gun lu idcd with grape was fired at him. 


CHAPTER XII 


EDINBURC H IN 1745 [concluled) 


General Gnest’s ‘‘Bravery —Popularity of the Prince— Castle Blockaded— It Fires on the City— Leith Bomhuded— End of the Blodadar* 
Departure of the Highland Army for F gland— Prisoners in dc CaHtier-^oedonJd of Tcindreich— Duke of Cumberland m Bdiabuigli— 
Burning of the Standards 


General Joshua Gulbt took no active part in 
the operations subsequent to his council of war, 
though the mscnption on his tomb m Westminster 

42 


eulogises the bravery of his defence of the Castle^ 
when “ besieged by the rebels ” 

The officers of state had now fled from Edmbuxgh 
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to England or the remote districts of Scotland. The 
old Chevalier was proclaimed as James VIII., in 
all large towns where, and particularly in the capital, 
the concealed friends of his cause avowed their 
sentiments, and joined the old Jacobites in drink- 
ing deep potations to a prince, who, as his organ 
the Caledonian Mercury^ had it, could eat a dry 
•crust, sleep on pease straw, take his dinner in four 
minutes, and win a battle in five.” The ladies 
•especially, by their enthusiasm, contributed not a 
little to produce great action in his favour. All 
Jacobites,” wrote President Forbes at this time, to 
Sir Andrew Mitchell, **how prudent soever, became 
mad ; all doubtful people became Jacobites ; all 
bankrupts became heroes, and talked of nothing but 
hereditary rights and victory. And what was more 
grievous to men of gallantry — and, if you will 
believe me, much more mischievous to the public 
— all the fine ladies, if you will except one or two, 
became passionately fond of the young adventurer, 
and used all their arts and industry for him in the 
most temperate manner.” 

Meanwhile the garrison in the Castle obtained 
irom certain Whig friends a supply of provisions, 
which, by ropes, they drew up in barrels and baskets, 
on the west side of the rock \ but neither the High- 
Janders nor the citizens suffered any molestation 
till the night of the 25 th September, when the 
veteran Preston, on going his rounds in a wheel- 
•chair, being alarmed by a sound like that of goats 
scrambling among the rocks, he declared it to be a 
Highland escalade, and opened a fire of musketry 
and carmon from Drury’s battery, beating down 
several houses in the West Port 

In consequence of this the prince strengthened 
his picket at the Weigh-house, to prevent all inter- 
course .with the fortress, upon which Preston 
wrote to Provost Stewart, intimating that unless 
free communication was permitted he would 
open a heavy cannonade. On this, the town 
council represented to the prince the danger in 
which the city stood. “ Gentlemen,” he replied, 
**I am equally concerned and surprised at the 
barbarity of those who would bring distress upon 
the city for what its inhabitants have not the power 
to prevent ; but if, out of compassion, I should 
remove my guards from the Castle, you might with 
equal reason require me to abandon the city.” 

He also assured them that the injuries of the 
citizens would be repaid out of the estates of the 
officers in the Castle, ** and that reprisals woiflfi be 
made upon all who were known abettors of tht; 
German government.” General Preston* being 
further informed that his brother’s house at Valley- 
field would be destroyed, he replied that in that 


case he would cause the war-ships in the Forth tc 
bum down Wemyss Castle, .the seat of Lord Elcho’s 
father; but after some altercation with the council, 
the grim veteran agreed to suspend hostilities till he 
received fresh orders from London. Next day, how- 
ever, owing to some misunderstanding, the Highland 
picket fired on certain persons who were conveying 
provisions into the Castle, the guns of which opened 
on the Weigh-house, killing and wounding several 
in the streets. Charles retaliated by enforcing a 
strict blockade ; and, in revenge, Preston’s garrison 
fired on every Highlander that came in sight 

On this, by order of the Adjutant-General, Lord 
George Murray, the picket was removed to the 
north side of the High Street ; but, as it was found 
inconvenient to relieve the post by corps, the gallant 
Lochiel undertook the entire blockade with his 
Camerons, who for that purpose were placed in the 
Parliament House. 

Several loose characters, among whom was 
Daddie Ratcliff— who occupies so prominent a 
post in Scott’s Heart of Midlothian ” — dressed as 
Highlanders, committed some outrages and rob- 
beries ; but all were captured and shot, chiefly by 
Perth’s Regiment, on Leith Links. 

Charles contemplated the summons of a Scottish 
Parliament, but contented himself with denouncing, 
on the 3rd of October, “ the pretended Parliament 
summoned by the Elector of Hanover at Westmins- 
ter,” and declaring it treason for the Scots to attend. 
On the preceding day the following proclamation 
was issued from Holyrood. 

“ Charles P. R. being resolved that no com- 
munication shall be open between the Castle and 
town of Edinburgh during our residence in the 
capital, and to prevent the bad effects of reciprocal 
firing, from thence and from our troops, whereby 
the houses and inhabitants of our city may 
innocently suffer, we hereby make public notice, 
that none shall dare, without a special pass, signed 
by our secretary, upon pain of death, either resort 
to, or come from the said Castle, upon any pretence 
whatsoever ; with certification of any persons con- 
victed of having had such intercourse, after this our 
proclamation shall immediately be carried to exe- 
cution. Given* at our palace of Holyrood House, 
2nd Oct., 1745. (Signed) J. Murray.” 

Another guard was posted the next day at the 
West Church, while the Camerons began to form 
a trench and breastwork below the reservoir 
across the Castle Hill, but were compelled to retire 
under a fire of cannon from the Half-moon, and 
musketry from the iHe-du~pont^ with the loss of 
some killed and wounded. Among the former was 
one officer. Another picket was now placed at 
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Livingstone's Yard, where a Highlander was 
assassinated by a soldier, who crept towards him 
with a pistol The same night a party of the 47th 
made a sally against the same post, and captured 
Captain Robert Taylor and thirty privates. 

On the morning of the 4th Preston commenced 
a wanton and destructive bombardment, chiefly in 
the direction of James’s Court, and continued it till 
dusk, when, ‘Med by Major Robertson, a strong 
party, with slung muskets, sallied with spades and 
axes to the Castle Hill, where they formed a trench 
fourteen feet broad and sixteen deep, midway 
between the gate and the reservoir. From the 
breastwork formed by the debris that night 200 
muskets, besides field pieces, continued to blaze 
upon the city, in unison with the heavy 32-pounders, 
which from the lofty batteries above swept the 
entire length of the High Street with round shot, 
grape, and canister. Many persons were killed 
and wounded; but the following night the same 
operations were renewed with greater vigour. 
Under this tremendous fire the 47th (then numbered 
as the 48th) made another sally, pillaged all the 
houses in their vicinity, and, after obtaining a 
supply of bread and ale, and several barrels of 
water from the reservoir, set on fire several houses, 
and a deserted foundry, after which they retired 
behind their trench. Many of the poor citizens 
who attempted to extinguish the flatmes were killed, 
for once more the batteries opened with greater 
fuiy than ever. The glare of the burning houses, 
the boom of so many field and battery guns, the 
haUooing of the soldiers, the crash of masonry and 
timber as chimneys and outshots came thundering 
down on all sides, together with the incessant roar 
of 200 muskets, struck the inhabitants with such 
consternation, that, abandoning their houses, goods, 
and chattels, they thought only of saving them- 
selves by flight. A miserable band of half-clad 
and terrified fugitives, bearing their children, their 
aged parents, their sick and infirm friends, to the 
number of many hundreds, issued from the Nether 
Bow Gate, and fled towards Leith, but were met 
midway by the inhabitants of that place, flying 
from similar destruction, for at that time the Fox^ 
and Ludlow Castle^ two fiigates (whose captains, 
from the Roads, had heard the cannonading, and 
seen the blaze of the conflagration) were hauled 
close in-shore, and lay broadside towards Leith, 
and with a villainous cruelty— for which English 
hostility towards Scotland was no apology — ^were 
raking and bombarding the streets with the most 
fatal effects. When the fugitives met ‘all was 
perplexity and dismay ; the unhappy citizens stood 
still, wringing their lumds, and execrating the cruel 


necessities of war.* Fourteen days after, the Ftx 
was wrec) ed on the rocks of Dunbar, when Captain 
Edmond Beavor and all his crew perished.” 

The Highlanders maintained their posts without 
flinching amid all this peril and consternation, and 
at five o’clock next evening, in defiance of field 
and battery guns, led by their officers, and inspired 
by their pipers, they stormed the breastwork by one 
wild rush, sword in hand, driving in the garrison, 
which retired firing by platoons; but the.capture 
was made w'ith such rapidity that the Prince lost 
only one officer and twenty privates. As the 
trench was too exposed, it was abandoned. Several 
balls went through the l.uckenbooths, a^d many 
lodged m the walls of the Weigh-housc, where they 
were found on its demolition in 1822 ; and Charles 
Edward, seeing the misery to which Preston ex- 
posed the people, generously withdrew the block- 
ade; and thus ended the last investment of the 
Castle of Edinburgh ; and it was said to be about 
this time that he made the narrow escape from 
capture in the Provost's house in the West Bow. 

An act of hostility was committed by General 
Preston on the 21st September, when, overhearing 
some altercation in the dark at the West Port, 
where the Highland guard made some delay about 
admitting a lady in a coach drawn by six horses, 
he ordered three guns to be loaded with grape, 
depressed, and fired. Though aimed at random, 
the coach was pierced by several balls, and its fair 
occupant, Mrs. Cockburn, authoress of the modem 
version of the “Flowers of the Forest," had a 
narrow escape, while William Earl of Dundonald, 
captain in Forbes’s Foot, who rode by her side, 
had his horse shot under him. At that moment, 
Mrs. Cockburn, who was returning from Ravelston, 
and who was a keen Whig, had in her pocket a 
burlesque parody on one of Prince Charles's pro- 
clamations, to the air of “ Clout the Cauldron." 

Another hostile act was committed when the 
Highland army, now increased to double its first 
strength, was reviewed on the Links of Leith prior 
to the march for England, when the guns from the 
Argyle Battery compelled Charles to change the 
scene of his operations to the Links of Mussel- 
burgh, at a time when the Forth was completely 
blocked up by ships of war. On the, 30th the 
Prince slept at Pinkie House, and “on the 3i8t 
he commenced his memorable invasion of England, 
with an army only six thousand in number, but onr 
in rivalry and valour. They departed in three 
cdumns ; at the head of the third Charles marehed 
on foot,*clad in the Highland garb, with his clay- 
more in his hand, and a taiget slung over his 1^ 
shoulder.” 
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General Preston saluted with cannon the officers 
of State who returned to Edinburgh on the 13 th 
November, and hauled down his colours, which had 
been flymg since the i6th of September Guest then 
assumed the command, and was nobly rewarded, 
while Preston was consigned to neglect and the 
humble memorial of his long service was laid in 
vam before the Duke of Cumberland Thus he 
reaped no advantage from his lo) al adherence to 


confined m damp vaults, and treated by the un 
tated soldiers with every indignity and opprobrium 
To these were soon added a multitude of prisoners 
of all rpks, belonging to the regiments of Buckley, 
Berwick, and Clare, of the Irish Brigade m the 
French service captured by the Milford Haven 
(40 guns) on board the Louts X F*, off Montrose 
On the 9th December Lord John Drummond, en 
rouL to join the Pnnee in England, marched 



TIIL WtlC H HOI Si 

iJFtom a D aimng by '%torer pulUihel in i8m) 


Che House of Hanover, whose policy it was then to 
fihght the Scots in every way 

By a letter from the Lord President to the 
Marquis of Tweeddal^ (the last Scottish Secretary 
•of State), we learn that at this cribis bank notes had 
creased to be current, that all com was locked up, 
so that the man of best credit in this country 
•cannot command a shilling that bills on Ldm 
buigh or London were of no value and that bills 
drawn for the subsistence of the Earl of I oudon s 
regiment had been returned protested 
On the departure of the Prince the CastlhVas 
crowded with those persons who had fallen^ und^ 
the sust>iaon of Government, among these were 
Alexander Earl of Kellie, and upwards of sixty 
gentlemen, all of whom were heavily ironed, closely 


through FdiPlurgh, with 800 men and a tram of 
iSpoundirs He sent a drummer to the Castle 
to effect an exchange of these prisoners, without 
avail , and sixteen who were proved to have been 
dcsciters from our army m Flanders were thrown 
into the Castle pit, from whence four were taken 
to the gallows m the Orassmarket In the same 
month young Macdonal 4 of Kmlochmoidart, aide 
de camp to tlie Pnnee, was treacherously captured 
m the night, near Lesmahago,^ by the Reverend 
Mr Lmnmg, who, as the pnee of his blood, 
I received ttte incumbency of that pansh, according 
I to “ Forbes’s^ Memoirs ’ and from the Castle he 
j^was taken to Carlisle^ where he was hanged, drawn, 
and quartered 

\bout the end of November, when the High- 
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landers, after dieir retreat from England, were besieg- take, Hawley, who had served as a major at 
lOgStirlmg, Lord Tweeddale wrote to General Guest, Shenffnun, and always expressed contempt fbt 
stating that they meant to take the capital agam the HigiiLnders, marched with fourteen bat^iona, 
On this, the Edmburghers at once held a solemn besides cavalnr and artillery, to Falkirk, where his 
council of war, and valiantly resolved to defend the army was routed as completely as that of Cope 
city , and once more all their plate and valuables had been, and all his guns were taken, save one 
were committed to the care of General Guest It was brought off by the 4th Regiment 



arranged that a store of provisions should be 
immediately laid in, that the cannon should be 
mounted on travelling carnages, that the walls and 
gates should be more completely fortified, that a 
corps of really resolute soldiers should be em- 
bodied , and again asms were issued to the 
Seceders, and all who required them , but on hear 
ing that Charles had actually made a requisition 
for horses to draw his pattering tram, their courage 
evaporated a se*cond time, and all ideas of fight 
ingwere abandoned, but the anival of General 
Hawley's army relieved them frpm immediate 
apprehension \ ^ 

Erecting an enormous gallows^ in the Grass 
market, whereon to hang all pnsoners he might 


In the Castle he lodged his sole trophy, the 
brave Major Donald Macdonald of Teindreich, 
who struck the first blow in the revolt at the 
Spean Bridge, and who had been captured m the 
smoke at Falkirk He was brought in bound with 
ropes and kept in a dungeon till he was sent m 
chains to Carlisle, to be butchered writh many 
others He was a hxndsome man, and bore his 
sufTenngs with great cheerfulness 

** It was pnnciplc, and a thorough conviction of 
Its -being my duty to God, my injured kmg and 
I oppressed country,” said he, “which induced me 
' to t&ke up arms under the standard of his Royal 
Highness Charles Prince of Wales, and I solemnly 
declare 1 had no bye views m drawmg my sword m 
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his just and honourable cause.” His wife pleaded | 
for his pardon at the feet of George II. in vain, | 
and, like the others, “ he died with his last breath 
imploring a blessing on Prince Charles.” 

Lord Arundel of Wardour relates the following 
anecdote : — ** Many years after the Stuart rising, 
the Duke of Cumberland being present at a ball 
at Bath, indicated as a person with whom he 
would like to dance, a beautiful girl, the daughter 
of Major Macdonald who was executed at Carlisle, 
and the circumstances of whose last moments 
supplied Sir Walter Scott with the incidents of 
M‘lvor’s execution in ‘ Waverley.’ The lady rose 
in deference to the prince, but replied in a tone 
which utterly discomfited his Royal Highness, 

* No, sir, I will never dance with the murderer of 
my father r'* 

The Duke, with an army overwhelming in num- 
bers, as contrasted with that of Charles, passed 
through Edinburgh on the 21st of February, 1746, 
not marching at the head of his troops, like the 
latter, but travelling in a coach-and-six presented 
to him by the Earl of Hopetoun; and on being 
joined by 6,000 Hessians, who landed under the 
Landgrave at Leith, he proceeded to obliterate 
** all memory of the last disagreeable affair ” as the 
rout at Falkirk was named. As he passed up 
the Canongate and High Street he is said to have 
expressed great surprise at the number of broken 
windows he saw ; but when informed that this was 
the result of a recent illumination in his honour, 
and that a shattered casement indicated the resi- 
dence of a Jacobite, he laughed heartily, remarking, 
** that he was better content with this explanation, 
ill as it omened to himself and his family, than 
he could have been with his first impression, 
which ascribed the circumstance to poverty or 
negligence.*” 

A vast mob followed his coach, which passed 
through the Grassmarket, and quitted the city by 


C«74S. 

the West Port, en route to CuUoden, and “ at mid- 
night on Saturday the 19th of April Viscount 
Bury, colonel of the 20th Regiment, aide-de-camp 
to the Duke of Cumberland, reined up his jaded 
horse a^ the Castle gate, bearer of a despatch to 
the Lieutenant-General, announcing the victory; 
and at two o’clock on the morning of Sunday a 
salute from the batteries informed the startled and 
anxious citizens that, quenched in blood on the 
Muir of Drummossie, the star of the Stuarts had 
sunk for ever.” 

The standard of Charles, which Tullybardine 
unfurled in Glenfinnan, and thirteen others belong- 
ing to chiefs, with several pieces of artillery and a 
quantity of arms, were brought to the Castle and 
lodged in the arsenal, where some of the latter 
still remain; and one field-piece, which was placed 
on a battery to the westward, was long an object 
of interest to the people. With a spite that seems 
childish now, by order of Cumberland those 
standards, whose insignia were all significant ot 
high descent and old achievement, were carried in 
procession to the Cross. The common hangman 
bore that of Charles, thirteen Tronmen, or sweeps, 
bore the rest, and all were flung into a fire, 
guarded by the 44th Regiment, while the heralds 
proclaimed the name of each chief to whom they 
belonged — Lochiel, Clanranald, Keppoch, Glen- 
garry, and so forth ; while the crowd looked on in 
silence. By this proceeding, so petty in its cha- 
racter, Cumberland failed alike to inflict an injury 
on the character of the chiefs or their faithful 
followers, among whom, at that dire time, the 
bayonet, the gibbet, the torch, and the axe, were 
everywhere at work ; and, when we consider his 
blighted life and reputation in the long years that 
followed, it seems that it would have been well had 
the Young Chevalier, the “bonnie Prince Charlie” 
of so much idolatry, found his grave on the Moor 
of CuUoden. 


CHAPTER XLII. 


THE NORTH BRIDGE. 


Ihl New Town projected hy Jeoes VXX.-The North Bridee end other Structutee bp the Eerl of Mer. iTeS-OppoMd h ipSp-Foundatwii StOM 
Leid— Erectioii Delayed till 1765— Henderson’s Plan— William Mylne appointed Architect— Terms of the Contract— FaU of the Bridge— Re- 
paired and Completed-llie Upper and Lower Fledi-Maikets-Old Post Offioe-Adam Bladt-Ana Stieet-The Ettriek Shepherd and the 
*' Noctes”-The Bridge Widened. 


One of the most important events in the annals 
of Edinbingh was the erection of the North 
Bxidge, by means of which, in spite of years of 
opposition, the long-suggested plan for having a 


pew and enlarged city, beyond the walls and 
barriers of the old one^ was* eventually and suc- 
cessfully developed to an extent far beyond what 
its enthusiastic and patriotic projectors could 
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have foreseen ; we say long-suggested, for, though 
not carried out till the early years of George Ill.*s 
leign, it had been project^ in the latter end of 
the reign of Charles II. 

The idea was first suggested when James VII., 
as Duke of Albany and York, was resident Royal 
Commissioner at Holyrood, in the zenith of ^e 
only popularity he ever had in Scotland. Vast 
numbers of the Scottish nobility and gentry flocked 
around him, and the old people of the middle of 
the eighteenth century used to recall with delight 
the magnificence and brilliance of the court he 
gathered in the long-deserted palace, and the 
general air of satisfaction which pervaded the 
entire city. 

Despite the recent turmoils and sufferings con- 
sequent on the barbarous severity with which the 
Covenanters had been treated, Edinburgh was pros- 
perous, and its magistrates bestowed noble presents 
upon their royal guest ; but the best proof of the 
city’s prosperity was the new and then startling idea 
of having an extended royalty and a North Bridge, 
and this idea the Duke of Albany warmly patronised 
and encouraged, and towards it gave the citizens a 
grant in the following terms : — 

*^That, when they should have occasion to 
enlarge their city by purchasing ground without 
the town, or to build bridges or arches for the ac- 
complishing of the same, not dnly were the pro- 
prietors of such lands obliged to part with the same 
on reasonable terms, but when in possession thereof, 
they are to be erected into a regality in favour of 
the citizens; and after finishing the Canongate 
church, the city is to have the surplus of the 
20,000 merks given by Thomas Moodie, in the 
year 1649, with the interest thereof; and as all 
public streets belong to the king, the vaults and 
cellars under those of Edinburgh being forfeited to 
the Crown, by their being built without leave or 
consent of his majesty, he granted all the said 
vaults or cellars to the town, together with a power 
to oblige the proprietors of houses, to lay before 
their respective tenements large flat stones for the 
conveniency of walking.” 

James VII. had fully at heart the good of Edin- 
burgh, and but for the events of the Revolution | 
the improvements of the city would have com- ^ 
menced seventy-two years sooner than theydid, but ^ 
the neglect of subsequent monarchs fell heavily alike ^ 
on the capital and the kingdom. Unfortunately,” 
says Robert Chambers, “ the advantages which 
Edinburgh enjoyed under this system of things j 
were destined to be of* short duration. Her royal 
guest departed, with all his family and retinue, in | 
May, 1682. In six years more he was lost both , 


to Edinburgh and Britain; and *a stranger fiUed 
the Stvort s throne,’ under whose dynasty Soodand 
pined long in undeserved reprobation.” 

The desertion of the ci^ consequent on tfie 
Union made all prospect of progress seem hopelc^ 
yet some there were who never forgot the cherished 
idea of an extended royalty. Among various 
plans, the most remarkable for its foresight was that 
of John eighteenth Lord Erskine and eleventh 
Earl of Mar, who was exiled for his share in the 
insurrection of 1715. 

His sole amusement during the years of the long 
exile in which he died at Aix-la-Chapelle in 173a 
was to draw plans and designs for the good of his 
beloved native country and its capital; and the 
paper to which we refer is one written by him in 
172S, and mentioned in vol. 8 of the “Old Sta- 
tistical Account of Scotland,” published in 1793. 

“All ways of improving l^inburgh should be 
thought on : as in particular, making a large drufgi 
of three arches^ over the ground betwixt the North 
Loch and Physic Gardens, from the High Street at 
Liberton's Wynd to the Multersey Hill, where 
many fine streets might be built, as the inhabitants 
increased. The access to them would be easy on 
all hands, and the situation would be agreeable and 
convenient, having a noble prospect of all the fine 
ground towards the sea, the Firth of Forth, and 
coast of Fife. One long street in a straight line, 
where the Ix>ng Gate is now (Princes Street ?) ; on 
one side of it would be a fine opportunity for 
gardens down to the North Loch| and one, on the 
other side, towards Broughton. No houses to be 
on the bridge, the breadth of the North Loch ; but 
selling the places or the ends for houses, and the 
vaults and arches below for warehouses and cellars, 
the charge of the bridge might be defniyed. 

“ Another bridge might also be made on the other 
side of the town, and almost as useful and com- 
modious as that on the north. The place where it 
could most easily be made is St Mar/s Wynd, amt 
the Pleasance. The hollow there is not so deep, as 
where the other bridge is proposed, so that it it 
thought that two storeys of arches might raise it near 
the level with the street at the head of St Mary's 
Wynd. Betwixt the south end of the Pleasance and 
the Potter-row, and from thence to Bristo Street, 
and by the back of the wall at Heriot’s Hospital, are 
fine situations for houses and gardens. There would 
be fine avenues to the town, and outlets for ailing 
arid* walking by these bridges ; and Edinburgh, from 
being a bad incommodious situation, would become 
a ve^ beneficial and convenient one ; and to make 
it still more so, a branch of that river, called the 
Water of Leith, might, it is though^ be brought 
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from somewhere about Coltbndge, to fill and run 
through the North Loch, which would be of great 
advantage to the convenience, beauty, cleanlmess, 
and healthiness of the town ” 

In the next paragraph this far-seeing nobleman 
suggests the canal between the Forth and Clyde, 
but all that he projected for Edinburgh, by means 
of his bridges, has been accomplished to the full, 
and more than he could ever nave dreamt of 


m 1763, and a proper foundation sought for the 
erection, which, however, is only indicated by 
two dotted parallel lines in Edgar’s plan of the 
city, dated 1765, which *^shew ye road along ye 
intended bndge,” which was always spoken of as 
simply a new way to Leith 
The first stone was deposited on the 1st of 
October, 1763, and Kincaid relates that in 1794 
“ some people very lately, if not yet alive, have posi 
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The North Bndge, as a preliminary to the | 
formation gf the New Town, was first planned by 
Sir William Bruce of Kinross, architect to Charles 
II , and his design “ is supposed to be now lying 
in the Exchequer,” wrote Kincaid in 1794, but 
another plan would seem to have been prepared 
in 1752, yet no steps were taken for furthering the 
execution of it till 1759, when the magistrates 
applied fora Bill to extend the royalty over the 
ground on which the New Town stands, but were 
defeated by the vigorous opposition of the land- 
holders of the county * • 

After four years’ delay the city was obliged tcf 
set about building the bridge without havii?g any 
Bill for It By the patriotic exertions of Provost 
Drummond a portion of the loch was drained 


tively asserted that Provost Drummond declared 
to them that he only began to execute what the 
Duke, afterwards James VII , proposed ” 

I his auspicious event was conducted with all 
the pomp and ceremony the city at that time 
afforded George Drummond, the Lord Provost, 
was appointed, as being the only former Grand- 
Master present to act in this position, in the absence 
of the then Grand Master, the Lari of Elgin The 
various lodges of the Freemasons assembled m 
the Parliament House at two in the afternoon, 
from thence, escorted by the City Guard and 
two companies of militia, they marched three 
abreast, with all thepr insignia, the junior lodges 
going first, down Leith Wynd, from the foot of 
which they turned westward along the north bank 
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of the old loch, to the excavation where the 
stone lay. As they proceeded a “band of the 
fraternity,” says the Edinburgh Musrum for 1763, 
** accompanied with French horns and other instru- 
mental music, sung several fine airs, marches, &c. 
The Grand-Master, surrounded by about 600 ' 
brethren, and in view of an infinite crowd of 
spectators, after having applied severally the 
.iquare, the plumb, level, compass, and the mallet, 
and used other ceremonies and symbols common 
on such occasions, laid the stone, amid the accla- 
mation and applause of all j}re5cnt.” 

There were placed in the cavity of the stone 
three medals struck for the occasion. On one was 
an elevation of the intended bridge, on another 
;a profile of (ieorge III. The last one bore a 
repetition of the inscription, which is rut on the 
stone in large capital letters. 

By five o’c lock the ceremony was over, and the 
brethren marched in procession to the Assembly 
Hall, where they passed the evening “with that 
social cheerfulness for wliich the society is so 
eniineiitly distinguished.” 

Still the bridge was not jiroceeded vvith, and there 
would seem to have been some indecision as to who 
was to be the architect thereof, as in the Edinburgh 
Adi'crti^cr of tqUi February, 1765, we read that 
“the committee apjiointed to judge of the several 
plans given in for erecting a bridge over the North 
Loch, determined in favour of No. 5. This turns 
out to be the performance of Mr. David Hender- 
son, mason and architect at Sauchie, near Alloa, 
w'ho lately imblished jiroposals for printing a book 
of architecture. On account of his plan he is 
entitled to the reward of thirty guineas.” 

Henderson’s design, however, was not adopted. 
It had been forwarded in consequence of the 
following advertisement, which a])peared in the 
Scottish papers in the January of that year : — 

“The Lord Provost, Magistrates, and Town Council of 
Kdinburgh, being sensible of the great advantage which will 
accrue to this city and to the public in general from having 
A proper communication between the High Street ami the 
fields on the norths have unanimously resolved to follow out 
the design of making one, and have appointed a committee 
of their number for carrying the scheme into execution. 

“ Thib public notice is therefore marie, inviting all archi- 
tects and others to give in plans and elevations for making a 
communication, by bridge or otherwise^ from the Cap-and- 
Fealher Close, in a straight line to the opposite side, leading 
to the Multer’s Hill, with an erjual declivity ol one foot 
in eighteen to one in seventeen. Such persons as intend to 
give in plans and elevations must send them sealed, addressed 
to the Lord Provost, to lhe«care of Mr. James Tail, or Mr. 
Alexander Duncan, Depute To^^ Clerks, at the Council 
Chamber, on or before the first day of February next 
Within the plan, upon a separate piece of paper, sealed up, 
48 


the person offering the plan will write his name, the seel of 
which p'.pi.r is not to be broke [j^] up, unless the plan if 
belongs 1. approven. 

** The person whose plan is approved of will receive thirty 

guineas, or a medal of that value It is expected 

that the plans to he given in w*iU be done in snch a manner 
as that estimates of ex|)ense may be made from them ; and 
it is requircil that the breadth of the bridge betwut the 
parapets l>c 40 feel “ {Ldiubmgh Advertiser^ vol. in. p. 22). 

On the I St of .'Vugusi, 1765, the contract for the 
erection of the bridge was signed, the pities being 
the magistrates of Kdinburgh on the one* hand, and 
on the other William Mylne, architect, descendant 
of the hereditary Master Masons of Scotland, and 
brother of Robert Mylne. 'I’he work was to be 
completed by Martinmas, lybq, and tu be upheld 
for ten years, for the sum of 1 o, 1 40 ; but of the 
great sum which it is said ,to have cost, viz., 
^£28,000, after selling the areas, on the east, west, 
and at the south end, which drew about ;£3,ooo, 
there remained ^^25,000 of nett expenditure. 

I By the contrat t, the bridge was to consist of five 
I arches, three of 27 feet span, and two of 20 each ; 

I the four jiiers to be 13 feet 6 inches thick in the 
I body. There were to be two abutments, 8 feet 
thick, with wing walls and parapets ; those on the 
west to terminate at My Inc's Stiuare; those on the 
I cast to be carried no farther than Shearer’s Land. 
The length from the north to the south pedestal 
on tlic west side was to be 1,134 feet, with 40 feet 
between the jiarapcts ; but 50 to be between them 
from the north end of the south abutment to the 
north end of Mylne’s Square. This difference is 
apparent on the bridge to the present day. 

“ The earth to be dug out at the charge of Mr. 
Mylne, and to be by him moved to such places 
as shall be necessary to fill uj) any jiart of the 
spaces over the arches. The foundations to lie 
sunk to the rot k, or natural earth, which has never 
been moved ; or if the natural foundation be bad, 
it is to be projierly assisted and made good by 
art.” 

So actively and diligently did Mr. Mylne set 
about his work, that by the midsummer of 1769 
the arches were all completed, the keystone of the 
first of the three larger ones was struck on 
Saturday, May 21, 1768.” 

An unforeseen difficulty occurred, however, in the 
course of the work. As the north pait of the hill 
on which the old city stands is extremely steep, it 
had been found convenient in early times to throw 
the earth dug from the foundations of the ancient 
•wynds and closes towards the North Loch ; thus 
the Whole mass then consisted almost entirely of 
travelled earth. Unaware of this, to some extent, 
Mylne ceased to dig at a place where there were no 
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less than eight feet of this loose earth between his 
shovels and the natural solid clay. Another error 
seems to have been committed in not raising the 
piers to a sufficient height ; and to remedy this he 
raised about eight feet of earth upon the vaults 
and arches at the south end, causing thereby a 
regular, but still unsightly slope. 

The result of all this was that on the 3rd of 
August, 1769, this portion gave way, by the mass 
of earth having been swollen by recent rains. 
The abutments burst, the vaults yielded to the 
pressure, and five persons were buried in the ruins, 
out of which they were dug at different times. 

This event caused the greatest excitement in the 
dty, and had it happened half an hour sooner 
might have proved very calamitous, as a vast 
multitude of persons of every religious denomina- 
tion was assembled in Orphan Hospital Park, 
northward of the Trinity College church, to hear a 
sermon preached by Mr. Townsend, an Episcopal 
clergyman ; and after it was over some would have 
had to cross the bridge, and others pass beneath 
it, to their homes. Three or four scattered houses 
were already erected in the New Town ; but after 
this event it was some time before people took 
courage to erect more. 

The bridge was repaired by pulling down the 
side walls, rebuilding them with chain bars, re- 
moving the vast masses of earth, and supplying its 
place with hollow arches, and by raising the walls 
that crossed the bridge, so that the vaults which 
sprang from them might bring the road to a proper 
elevation. Strong buttresses and counterforts were 
added to the south end, and on these are erected 
the present North Bridge Street. At the north 
end there is only one counterfort on the east side ; 
but ere a]l this was done there had been a plea 
in law between the contracting parties before the 
Court of Session, and an appeal to the House of 
Lords, in both of which Mr. Mylne was unfortu- 
nate. The, expense of completion amounted to 

17,354. The height of the great arches from the 
top of the parapet to the base is 68 feet. 

The bridge was first passable in 1772 ; but the 
balustrades being open, a complaint was made 
publicly in 1783 that ** passengers continue to be ! 
blown from the pavement into the mud in the | 
middle of the bridge.*' Those at the south end 
were closed in 1782, thus screening the eyes “of 
passengers from the blood and slaughter," in the 
markets below, according to the appendix* to 
Amot's “History;" and regarding the tempests oft 
wind, to which Edinburgh is so subject, elseVhere 
he tells us that in 1778 “the Leith Guard, consist- 
ing of a sergeant and twelve men of the 70th 


Regiment, were all there blown <2^ the Castle Hill, 
and some of them sorely hurt." 

In 1774 the magistrates proclaimed that all 
beggars found in the streets would be imprisoned 
in the dark vaults beneath the North Bridge, and 
there fed on bread and water. 

From the then new buildings erected on the south- 
west end of the bridge, a flight of steps upward 
gives access to Mylne’s Court; and two flights 
downward lead to the old market at the foot of the 
Fleshmarket Close. 

In Edgar’s plan, 1765, the Upper and Lower 
Fleshmarkets are both shown as being in this 
quarter, and also that the bridge had run through a 
great portion of the ancient Greenmarket. Kin- 
caid thus describes them in his time (1794) && 
consisting of three divisions forming oblong 
squares. “ The uppermost is allotted for the veal 
market, and as yet only finished on the north side; 
the middlemost is occupied by the incorporation of 
fleshers, and is neatly fitted up and arched all 
round, and each division numbered ; the other, 
called the Low Market, is likewise arched round, 
but not numbered, and allotted for those that are 
not of the incorporation. Few cities in Britain are 
better supplied with butcher meat of all kinds than 
this city, an instance of which occurred in 1781. 
Admiral Parker, with a fleet of 15 sail of the line, 

' 9 frigates, and 600 merchantmen, lay nearly two 
' months in Leith Roads, and was supplied with every 
kind of provisions, and the markets were not raised 
one farthing, although there could not be less than 
20,000 men for nearly seven weeks. Merchants from 
different parts of Britain who, either from motives 
of humanity, or esteeming it a profitable adventure, 
had sent four transports with fresh provisions to 
the fleet, had them returned without breaking bulk." 
The market is now nuch more complete and 
perfect than in the days referred to, and smaller 
town markets than the central suite are open in 
other quarters. 

In the block of buildings next the north market 
stair the General Post Office for Scotland was 
established, after its removal from Lord Coving- 
' ton’s house ; after which, in 1821, it was transferred 
to a new edifice on the Regent Bridge, at which 
period, we are told, the despatch of the mails was 
conducted in an apartment about thirty feet square, 
and purposely kept as dark as possible, in order to 
derive the full advantage of artificial light em- 
ployed in the process of examining letters, to see 
whether they contained enclosures or not At this 
time James Earl of Paithhess was Deputy Post- 
master-General for Scotland. 

The same edifice was latterly, and until their 
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removal in 1850 to a handsome and more spacious 
one — ^built in a kind of old Scoto-English style of 
architecture, on the opposite side, and on the site 
of a portion of Halkerston’s Wynd, and numbered 
as 6 in the street— the establishment of the well- 
known firm of publishers, Adam and Charles Black. 
'Hie former, long a leading citizen, magistrate, and 
member for the city, was born in 178^, and died 
on the 24th of January, 1874. 

Educated at the High School and University of 
his native city Edinburgh, though but the son of a 
humble builder, Adam Black raised himself to afflu- 
uence, and is said to have more than once declined 
the honour of knighthood. After serving his ap- 
prenticeship, he started in business as a bookseller, 
and among other important works brought out the 

Encyclopaedia Britannica," under the joint con- 
duct of Professor Macvey Napier and James 
Browne, I1L1.D. ; and to this his own pen con- 
tributed many articles. From the beginning of his 
career he took an active part in the politics of the 
city, and in the early part of the present century was 
among the boldest of the slender band of Liberals 
who stood up for burgh reform, as the preliminary 
to the great measure of a Parliamentary one. 

When the other well-known firm of Constable 
and Co. failed, the publication of T/ig Edinburgh 
Review passed into the hands of Adam Black, and 
thus drew the Liberal party more closely by his 
Slide. He was Provost of the city from 1843 
1848, and filled his trust so much to the satisfac- 
tion of the citizens, that they subscribed to have 
iiis portrait painted to ornament the walls of the 
Council Room. He was proprietor, by purchase, 
of the copyright of ** The Waverley Novels,” and 
many other works by Sir Walter Scott. It was 
when he was beyond his seventieth year that he 
was returned to the House of Commons as member 
for the city, in succession to Lord Macaulay ; and 
being a member of the Independent body, he 
was ever an advocate for unsectarian education, 
absolute freedom of trade, and the most complete 
toleration in religion; but the cradle of his for- 
tunes was that little shop which till 1821 was, as 
we said, deemed ample enough for the postal 
establishment and requirements of all Scotland. 

The new buildings along the west side of the 
North Bridge, from Princes Street to the first open 
arch, were erected between 1817 and 1819, with a 
range of shops then deemed magnificent, but far 
outshone by hundreds erected since in their vicinity. 
These buildings are twice the height in rear that 
they are to the bridge fiqnt, and their erection 
intercepted a grand view from Waterloo Place 
aouth-westward to the Castle, and thus roused a 


spirited, but, as it eventually proved, futile resist 
ance, on tl e part of Cockbum and Cranston, Pro- 
fessor Playfair, Henry Mackenzie, James Stuart of 
Duneam, and others, who spent about jQifOoo in 
the work of opposition. 

Their erection led to the demolition of a small 
edificed thoroughfare named Ann Street, which 
once contained the house of a well-known literaiy 
citizen, John Grieve, who gave free quarters to 
James Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, when the latter 
arrived in Edinburgh in x8io, and published a 
little volume of poems entitled “The Forest Mins- 
trel,” from which he derived no pecuniary benefit 
Poverty was pressing sorely on Hogg, “ but,” says 
a biographer, “he found kind and steady' friends in 
Messrs. Grieve and Scott, hatters, whose well- 
timed benevolence supplied all his wants." 

While he was still in obscurity, John Grieve 
obtained him introductions to Professor Wilson 
and other local literati, which ultimately led to his 
becoming a contributor to Blackwood's MagazUu. 
Mr. Grieve is referred to in the quarrel between 
the Shepherd and the Blackwoods concerning the 
famous Nodes Ambrosiame. He ceased to contri- 
bute, whereupon Wilson wrote thus to Grieve on 
the subject : — 

“ If Mr. Hogg puts his return to * Maga ' on the 
ground that * Maga * suffers from his absence from 
her pages, and that Mr. B. must be very desirous 
of his re-assistance, that will be at once a stumbling- 
block in the way of settlement ; for Mr. B., whether 
rightly or wrongly, will not make the admission. 
No doubt Mr. H.'s articles were often excellent, 
and no doubt * Noctes’ were very popular, but the 
magazine, however much many readers must have 
missed Mr. Hogg and the 'Noctes,' has been 
gradually increasing in sale, and therefore Mr. 
B. will never give in to that view of the subject 

“ Mr. Hogg in his letter to me, and in a long 
conversation I had with him in my own home 
yesterday after dinner, sticks to his proposal of 
;^ioo settled on him, on condition of writing, 
and becoming again the hero of the ' Noctes’ as 
before. 1 see many difficulties in the way of such 
an arrangement, and I know that Mr. Blackwood 
will never agree to it in any shape, for it might 
eventually prove degrading and disgraceful to both 
parties, appearing to the public to be a bribe given 
and taken dishonourably.” 

“ My father,” adds Mrs. Gordon, whose life of 
the ■ Professor we quote, “ never wrote another 
Noctes* after the Shepherd’s death, which took 
plac^in 1835.” 

In consequence of the increase of population 
and traffic its vicinity to the railway teniiii4 
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after numerous schemes and suggestions, the North has been so variously occupied in succession by an 
Bridge was widened in 1873, after designs by edifice named Dingwall's Castle, by Shaloespeare 
Messrs. Stevenson. The average number of foot- Square, and the old Theatre Royal, with its thousand 
passengers traversing this bridge daily is said to memories of the drama in Edinburgh, and latterly 
be considerably in excess of 90,000, and the by the '‘General Post Office for Scotland, that we 
number of wheeled vehicles upwards of 2,000. must devote a chapter or two to that jKwtion of it 
The ground at the north-east end of the bridge alone. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 

EAST SIDE OF THE NORTH BRIDGE. 

DinCwairs Castle — Whitefield'«i "Preachings” — History of the Old Theatre Royal— The Building -David Ross's Management— Leased l«’ 
Mr. Foote.> Then to Mr. Digges— Mr. Moss- Mrs. Yatcii— Next Leased to Mr. Jackson— I'hc Sidduns /'Kr/'rr— Keceptiun of the Great 
Actrebb— Mrs. Baddeley— New Patent The Playhoubc Riot—" 'Ihe Scotti>>h Roscius "—A Ghost - Expir) of the Patent 


Built no one knows when, but existing during the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, there stood 
on the site now occupied by the (’lencral Post 
Office, an edifice named Dingwall’.s Castle. In 
1647, Gordon of Rothiemay, in his wonderfully 
distinct and detailed bird’s-eye view of the city, 
represents it as an open rum, in form a square 
tower with a round one at each angle, save on the 
north-east, where one was fallen down in part. All 
the sloping bank and ground between it and the 
Trinity College church are shown as open, but 
bordered on the west by a line of houses, which he 
names Niniani Suburbium seu mendicorum Ilatea 
(known latterly as the Beggars’ Row), and on the 
west and north by high walls, the latter crenellated, 
and by a road which descends close to the edge 
of the loch, and then runs along its bank straight 
westward. 

This stronghold is supposed to have derived its 
name from Sir John Dingwall, who was Provost ol 
the Trinity College church before the Reformation ; 
and hence the conclusion is, that it was a de- 


In Edgar’s map of Edinburgh, in 1765, no indica 
tion of these buildings is given, but the ground 
occupied by the future theatre and Shakcspcari- 
Square is shown as on open park or irrcgulai 
parallelogram closely bordered by trees, measuring 
about 350 feet each way, and lying between the 
back of the old Orphan Hospital and the village 
of Multrie’s Hill, where now the Register House 
stands. 

It was in this park, known then as that of thi' 
Trinity Hospital, that the celebrated WhitefieUl 
used yearly to harangue a congregation of all creed*; 
and classes in the oj>cn air, when visiting Edinburgh 
in the course of his evangelical lours. On hi-- 
coming thither for tlie first time after the Aci 
had passed for the extension of the royalt}. 
great was his horror, suri)iisc, ami indignation, to 
I find the green slope which he had deemed to 
rendered almost sacied by his prelections, enclosed 
by fences and sheds, amid which a theatre was in 
course of erection. 

The ground was lieing “ aj)proi)rialed to the 


pendency of that institution. He was one of the 
first Lords of Session appointed on tlie 25th May, 
1532, at the formation of the College of Justice, 
and his name is third on the list. > 

Of him nothing moie is known, save that he 
existed and that is all’. Some fragments of the 
castle are still supposed to exist among the build- 
ings on its site, and some were certainly traced 
among the cellars of Shakespeare Square on its de- 
molition in i860. 

During the year 1 584, when the Earl of Arran was ; 
Provost of the city, on the 30th September, the , 


Council commissioned Michael Chisholm and othtrs 


to inquire into the order and condition of an ancient<i 
leper hospital which stood beside Dingwall’s Castle ; 


but of the former no distinct trace is given in 
Gordon’s view. 


service of Satan. The frantic astonishment of the 
Nixie w'ho finds her shrine and fountain desolated 
in her absence, was nothing to that of Whitefield. 
He went raging about the spot, and contemplated 
the rising walls of the playhouse w’ith a sort of grim 
despair. He is said to have considered the circum 
stance as a positive mark of the increasing wicked- 
ness of society^ and to have termed it a plucking up 
of God’s standard, and a planting of the devil’s in 
its place.” 

The edifice which he then saw in course of 
erection was destined, for ninety years, to be in- 
separably connected with the more recent rise of 
the drama in Scotland generally, in Edinburgh in 
particular, and to be closely identified with all the 
artistic and scenic glories of the stage. It was 
long a place replete with interest, and yet recalls 
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happy reminiscences and bright associations m the 
minds of thousands , and it was one of the very 
few theatres that, escaping the rax ages of Are, 
attain to a good old age 

Prior to the reign of George III there wis not 
a single theatre in Scotland countenanced b> the 
law of the land One which xxas erected in Glas 
gow m I752| and on which a military guard 
mounted nightly, wis 

demolished about two _ 

years after, by a mob 
when returning from 
one of Whiteficld s 
sermons, but when 
the New Town of 
Edinburgh was pro 
jected, a clause was in 
troduced into the Act 
empowering tlie 
Crown to grant royal 
letters patent for the 
establishment of a 
theatre in Edinbuii,h 

Mr David Ross, 
manager of a small 
one then existing 
amid many diflicul 
ties, in the Canongate, 
and latterly of Covent 
Garden 1 heatre — a 
respectable man who 
had managed two 
houses in lomlon — 
obtained the fiitent, 
and the foundation- c foi n i ri mmoni 

stone of the new </ nOeh i. ttg/jMt/rt 
theatre was laid on the ^ 

i6th of March, 176S 



prologue, which was written oy Janies Boswell, 
who, ir ihe following lines, referred to the new 
theatre la he first one licensed in Scotland — 

* Whilst in nil points with other lands she xied 
Iht stage alone to Scotland was denied 
Mistaken 7cal tn times of daikness bied, 

O er the liLst minds its f^loomv xapours spread , 
laste 111 I leligion win oppose 1 in strife, 

And twas a sin tn xiiw 
this glass of life ' 
When the muse venture I 
the ungracious task, 
lo (lay elusion with uii 
licensed mask. 

Mirth was lestraiiied Is 
statutoiy aw c 
An I tragic greatm ssfcaretl 
the sLourge of liw , 
Illpstrous heroes errani 
L 7 /7,,/a»4r seemed, 

i And guitlist nymphs wen 

\ Uuf i\ / ft, ^ar 

del nil I 

[ By the proposal*- 
for building this new 
I theatre, according to 
* the ^ofi Ma^fazint for 
I 1768, Mr Loss had 
to raise ;f'2,Soo by 

/ twenty five bhores, at 

^100 ])er share, foi 
which the subscribers 
weie lo receive 3 jjei 
rent , and free acces*- 
to all performances 
and ex try part of the 
iiKDiRoxosi house, except behind 

ft rtf Or ii tth fp r/ tlic sctnes “ TTli 

^ house lb to be ico feet 

in length by 50 broad 


In the btone was lai 1 i ilverphle insi iiberl thus 

“ The first stone f this new Iheat e was h 1 cn the if il 
day of March in the year of our 1 01 1 176S 1 j llaxi I Ko 
patentee and first proprietor of a licensed si 1^,1 in Siotlan I 
May this theatre tend t) promote iMiy in nl 0 1 ivcry 
Virtuous piinciplt an 1 ind> tl e nj n intalun 1 1 leh 
** To make man! ind in ecn ciou xiitiie 1 )ld 
^ Live on each scene an 1 hi w 1 it Ihi v 1 1 li 11 

But Mr Rosss first legitimate perfoimanccs xs 
a licensed manager took place in the old theatre, 
which opened unusually late in the season, owing 
to a dreadful not that happened in | inuary, and 
the repairs incident to which occupied ten months, 
durmg which there were no representations what 
ever. Ross opened then, xxpth the patented com 
pany on the 9th of December, 1767, with the 
tiB^y of the JSar/ of Essex He spoke the 


lo fmni 11 luw scenes, xvardrolie, and necessary 
decor xtions will it is computed, cost 1,500 
mori and the wliole building Ate is to be insured 
ft r ^4 000 ind mortgigtd is security to pay the 
interest As it would be impossible to procure 
good ])erfurmers should the tickets continue at the 
low price now jiaid, it is jiroposed to make the 
boxes 4s the ])it 3s , the first gallery 2S , and the 
ujiper IS lor these prices, siys Mr Ross, this 
stage sh ill vie xvith those of London and Dublin 
J here shall be hxe capital men actors one good 
man singer one second ditto , three capital women 
aotresscs, two cxpital women singers, one capital 
• man dancer, and one woman ditto , the rest as 
goocf as can be had the orchestra shall be con- 
ducted with a good first fiddler, as a leader, a haipn- 
choid, and the re >t of the band persons of ment’* 
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Soon after, Mr. Ross advertised that he found 
** the general voice incline that the boxes and pit 
■should be an equal price. As that is the case, no 
more than sixpence will be added to the tickets : 
boxes and pit 3s., galleries 2s. and is. The 
manager’s first plan must therefore be in some 
•degree contracted ; but no pains, care, or expense, 
will be spared to open the new theatre on the 
14th of November next with as complete a com- 
pany as can be got together.” 

Amot, writing of the view of the edifice as seen 
from the bridge, truly averred that “it produces 
the double effect of disgusting spectators by its own 
■deformity, and obstructing the view of the Register 
Office, perhaps the handsomest building in the 
nation.** 1 

Its front was somewhat better, being entirely of | 
polished ashlar, presenting a gable and moulded 
liediment, with three laige circular-headed windows, 
opening upon a spacious balcony and balustrade, 
which crowned the portico. The latter consisted 
of six plain Doric pillars with a comice. This 
faced the green slope of Multree’s Hill, on which 
the Register House was not built till 1772. 

The theatre was opened in December, 1769, at 
the total expense of ;^5»ooo, and at the then rates 
of admission the house held £1^0. Its rival in 
the Canongate, when the prices were 2s. 6d., is. 6d., 
and IS., held from jCjo to j£So. 

The downfall of the bridge was the first difficulty I 
with which Mr. Ross had to contend, as it cut off | 
the only tolerable communication with the city ; j 
so there stood the theatre on the lonely slope, no 
New Town whatever beside it j only a straggling 
house or two at wide intervals ; and the ladies and j 
gentlemen obliged to come from the High Street 
by the way of I.eith Wynd, or by Halkerston’s 
Wynd, which, in the slippery nights of winter, had 
to be thickly strewn with ashes, for the bearers of 
sedan chairs. Moreover, the house was often so 
indifferently, lighted, that when a box was engaged 
by a gentleman he usually sent a pound or so of 
additional candles. 

Owing to these and other reasons Mr. Ross had 
two unsuccessful seasons. “The indifference of 
the company which the manager provided,” says 
Amot, “ gave little inducement to people at the 
expense of such disagreeable access to visit his 
theatre; but he loudly exclaimed in his own de- 1 
fence that good performers were so discouraged by 
the fall of the bridge that they would not engage 
with him, and his popularity not being equal to his* 
merit as an actor, but rather proportioned to his 
indolence as a manager, he made but an unsuc- 
^CBBfiil campaign. The fact is,” adds Amot, and 


his remark suits the present hour, ** Edinburgh does 
not give encouragement to the stage proportion- 
able to the populousness of the city.” 

Losing heart, Mr. Ross leased the house for three 
years td the celebrated Samuel Foote, patentee of 
the Haymarket Theatre, at 500 guineas per annum, 
and he was the first great theatrical star that 
ever appeared on the Edinburgh stage. Co- 
operating with Messrs. Woodward and Weston, 
and a good company, he opened the house for the 
next season, and, after paying the proprietor his 
rent, cleared 1,000. He opened it on the 17 th 
of November, 1770, with his own comedy, entitled. 
The Commissary, “The audience was numerous 
and splendid, and the performance highly relished. 
The plays are regularly continued every Monday, 
Wednesday, and Saturday.”* 

On the 24th of the same month, before Robert 
Dundas of Arniston, Lord President of the Court, 
and a distinguished audience, he produced his 
comedy of T 7 ie Mirror ^ in which the characters of 
Whitefield and other zealous ministers are held up 
to a ridicule amounting almost to blasphemy, par- 
ticularly in the case of the former, who figures under 
the name of Dr. Squintum. On the following day 
Dr. Walker of the High Church, from the pulpit, 
made a keen and bitter attack upon Foote “for the 
gross profanation of the theatre on the preceding 
evening.” The difficulty of managing two theatres 
so far apart as one in London and another in Fxlin- 
burgh, induced Foote to think of gelling rid of his 
lease of the latter, prior to which he had a dispute 
with Ross, requiring legal interference, in which he 
had the worst of it. Ross’s agent called on Foote 
in London, to receive payment of his bill, adding 
that he was about to return to Edinburgh. 

“How do you mean to travel?” asked Foote, 
with a sneer. “ I suppose, like most of your country- 
men. you will do it in the most economical 
manner ?” 

“ Yes,” replied the Scot, putting the cash laugh- 
ingly into his pocket; **1 shall travel on foot 
(Foote).” 

And he left the wit looking doubly rueful and 
angry. 

Foote conveyed the lease to Messrs. Wdst 
Digges, and Bland, who at its expiry obtained a 
renewal of it from Ross for five years, at 500 
guineas per annum. They made a good hit at 
first, and cleared jCiaoo the first season, having 
opened with the well-known Mrs. Hartley. Digges 
had once been in the ampr, was a man of good 
connections, but a spendthrift. He was an adllu^ 


* Scats Maf.f X77a 
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able performer in fashionable comedy, and had 
been* long a favourite at the Canongate Theatre. 

Bland was also well connected ; he had been a 
Templar, an officer in the army at Fontenoy, and 
in the repulse of the British cavalry by the High- 
landers on Cliftonmoor in 1745. For twenty-three 
years he continued to be a prime favourite on 
these old boards ; he was the uncle of Mrs. Jordan ; 
and Edmund Glover, so long a favourite also in 
Edinburgh and Glasgow, was nearly related to him. 
In 1774 Foote came from Dublin to perform here 
again. ** We hear,” says Ruddiman's Magazine^ 
** that he is to perform seven nights, for which he 
is to receive jC2$o. The Nabobs The Bankntpt, 
The Maidqf Bath^ and Piety in Pattens^ all of which 
have been written by our modem Aristophanes, are 
the four pieces that will be exhibited.” 

In these new hands the theatre became pros- 
perous, and the grim little enclosure named Shakes- 
peare Square sprang up near it ; but the west side 
was simply the rough mbble wall of the bridge, 
terminating in later years, till i860, in a kind of 
kiosk named '‘The Box,” in which papers and 
periodicals were sold. It was simply a place of 
lodging-houses, a humble inn or two, like the Red 
Lion tavern and oyster shop. 

At intervals between 1773 and 1815 Mr. Moss 
was a prime favourite at the Royal. One of his 
cherished characters was Lovegdd in The Miser; 
but that in which he never failed to " bring down 
the house ” was Caleb, in He would be a Soldier^ 
especially when in the military costume of the 
early part of George III.'s reign, he sang his song, 
“ Tm the Dandy O.” 

Donaldson, in his “ Recollections,” speaks of 
acting for the benefit of poor Moss in 1851, at 
Stirling, when he — who had delighted the audience 
of the then capital in the Merchant of Vetiice — was 
an aged cripple, penniless and poor. “ Moss,” he 
adds, “ caught the inspiration from the renowned 
Macklin, whose Jew^ by Pope’s acknowledgment, 
was unrivalled, even in the days of David Garrick, 
and he bequeathed to his protege Moss that con- 
ception which descended to the most original and 
extraordinary Shylock of any period — Edmund 
Kfan.” 

During the management of West Digges most 
of the then London stars, save Garrick, appeared in 
the old Royal. Among them were Mr, Bellamy, 
Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Barry, Mr. and Mrs. Yates, and, 
occasionally, Foote. 

Of Mrs. Yates Kay gives an etching in the cha- 
racter of the Duchess *of B^aganza^ a play by an 
obscure author named Henry Crisp.* The period 
to which his print refers was 1785, when — though 


she was well advanced in years, having been bom 
in 1729 ^iii London, but of Scottish parents) — 
she was paid at the rate of a hundred guineas per 
night by Mr. Jackson. From Mr. Digges she 
and her husband received seven hundred guineas 
at the end of one season. ‘‘The gentlemen of 
the bar and some even of the bench had been 
zealous patrons of the drama since the Canon* 
gate days, even to the taking a personal con- 
cern in its affairs. They continued to do this for 
many years after this time. Dining bding then 
an act performed at four o’clock, the aristocracy 
were free to give their attendance at halfqiast six, 
and did so in great numbers whenever there was 
any tolerable attraction. So fashionable, indeed, 
had the theatre become, that a man of birth and 
fashion named Mr. Nicholson ^tewart came for- 
ward one night, in the character of Richard 111 ., 
to raise funds for the building of a bridge over the 
CaiTon, at a ford where many lives had been lost. 
On this occasion the admission to all parts of the 
house was five shillings, and it was crowded by 
what the journals of the day tell us was a polite 
audience. The gentleman's action was allowed to 
be just, but his voice too weak.”* 

In 1781 the theatre passed into the hands of 
Mr. John Jackson, author of a rather dull “ History 
of the Scottish Stage, with a Narrative of Recent 
Theatrical I'ransactions.” It was published at 
Edinbuigh in 1793. Like his predecessors in the 
management he was a man of good education, and 
well connected, and had chosen the stage as the 
profession he loved best. In the second year of 
his rule Siddons appeared in the full power of her 
talent and beauty as Portia, at Drury Lane ; and 
Jackson, anxious to secure her for ?:dinburgh, 
hastened to London, and succeeded in inducing 
her to make an engagement, then somewhat of an 
undertaking when the mode of travel in those days 
is considered; and on the 22nd of May, 1784, she 
made her appearance at the Ibeatre Royal, when, 
as the Edinburgh Weekly Magazine records, ** the 
manager took the precaution, after the first night, 
to have an officer’s guard of soldiers at the principal 
door. But several scuffles having ensued, through 
the eagerness of the people to get places, and the 
soldiers having been rash enough to use their 
bayonets, it was thought advisable to withdraw the 
guard on the third night, lest any accident had 
happened from the pressure of the crowd, who 
began to assemble round the doors at eleven in the 
forenoon.” 

Hdr part was Belvidera, Jaffier being performed 


* '* Skatch of the Theatre Royal,'' ils9. 
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by Mr. Joseph Wood, a very reputable actor, long in her heart, that if this could not touch the Scots 
well-knoMm on the Edinburgh stage. Thomas she would never again cross the Tweed 1 When 
Campbell thus relates the reception, memorable it was finished she paused, and looked to the 
in the annals of the Drama, of Mrs. Siddons, as he audience. The deep silence was broken only by 
learned it from her own lips : — “ The grave atten- a singld voice exclaiming, ‘ Thafs tw bad!* This 



ADAM BLACK. (From a Photograph by Messrs. AlanU &»Lo.) 


tion of my Scottish countrymen,” he writes, “and ludicrous parsimony of praise convulsed the 
their canny reservation of praise till they were audience with laughter. But the laugh was folloi|ed 
sure she had deserved it, had well-nigh worn out by such thunders of applause, that, amids'l her 
her patience. She had been used to speak to stunned and nervous agitation, she was not without 
animated audiences, but now she felt that she had fear of the galleries coming down.^ 
been speaking to stones. Successive flashes of her Mr. Yates, and other players, had remarked the 
elocution that had always been sure to electrify the extreme coldness or quietness of the Edinburgh 
South, fell in vain on these Northern flints. Ab audience, and while they thought it might indicate 
last, as I well remember, she told me she toiled a deep and appreciatiye fetling regarding the play, 
up all her power to the most emphatic possible they deprecated the loss of those bursts of hearty 
utterance of one passage, having previously vowed applause which greeted their efforts elsewhere. In 
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her first engagement the appearances of Mrs. 
Siddons were as follows : — 

May 22nd, Venice Preserved. 

” 24th, The Gamester. 

26th, Venice Preserved. 

’* 27th, The Gamester. 

” 29th. Mourning Bride. 

June 1st, Douglas. 

’* 3rd, Isabella. 

” stli, Jane Shore. 


with a mpfmificent piece of plate. The Cottrani 
tells IIS that during her performance of Lady 
Randolph there was not a dry eye in the whole 
house.” During the summer of 1785 she waS again 
in Edinburgh, and played on eighteen nights, her 
receipts being more than handsome, averaging 
about £120 per night, and ^^200 for the GatMster, 
Never did the old theatre behold such a furore 
as Mrs. Siddons excited, and during the time of 



VIEW FROM THE BACK OF SHAKESPEARE SQtTARE. {A/Ur Ewbank,) 


June 7th, Douglas. 

” 9th, Grecian Daughter (her bcnetitj. 

10th, Mourning Bride. 

” nth, Grecian Daughter (for the benefit of the 
Charity Workhouse). 

gives US an etching of her appearance as 
Lady Randolph, in a powdered toupee ; but costume 
was not a study then, nor for long after. Indeed, 
Donaldson, in his ** Recollections of an Actor,” 
mentions, “In 1815, in Scotland, I have seen 
Macbeth dressed in a red officer's coat, sash, blue 
pants, Hessian boots, and cocked hat!” 

On the 12th of June Mrs. ^iddons departed for 
Dublin. She had shared ;^5o for ttn nights ; at 
her benefit she drew £ss^f presented 


her second engagement nothing was thought of or 
talked of but her wondrous power as an actress, 
and vast crowds gathered not at night, but in the 
day, hours before the doors were open, to secure 
places. It became necessary to admit them at 
three in the afternoon ; then the crowds began to 
gather at twelve to obtain admittance at three; 
and a certain set of gentlemen, by subscribing 
^200 as a guarantee beforehand, considered 
themselves very fortunate in securing a private and 
; earty entrance to the pit ; and eventually the 
I General Assembly of the Church, then in session, 
were compelled to arrange their meetings with 
reference to the appearance of Mrs. Siddona 
“People came from distant places, even from 
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Newcastle, to witness what all spoke of with 
wonder. There were one day applications for 2, 5 5 7 
places, while there were only 630 of that kind in 
the house. Porters and Servants had to bivouac 
for a night in the streets, on mats and palliasses, in 
order that they might get an early chance to the 
box-office next day. The gallery doors had to 
be guarded by detachments of military, and the 
bayonets, it is alleged, did not remain unacquainted 
with blood. One day a sailor climbed to a window 
in front of the house, for a professional and more 
expeditious mode of admission ; but he told after- 
wards that he no sooner got into the port-hole 
than he was knocked on the head, and tumbled 
down the hatchway. Great quantities of hats, 
wigs, and shoes, pocket-books, and watches, were 
lost in the throng, and it was alleged that a depu- 
tation of London thieves, hearing of the business, 
came down to ply their trade.” * 

So much were the audience moved and thrilled, 
that many ladies fainted, particularly when Mrs. 
Siddons impersonated Isabella in the Fatal Mar- 
riage^ and she had to portray the agony of a wife, 
on finding, after a second marriage, that her first 
and most loved husband, Biron, is alive ; and con- 
cerning this a curious story is told. A young 
Aberdeenshire heiress. Miss Gordon of Gicht, was 
borne out of her box in hysterics, screaming the 
last words she had caught from the great actress, 

Oh, my Biron 1 my Biron ! ” There was some- 
thing of an omen in this. In the course of a short 
lime after she was married to a gentleman whom 
she had neither seen nor heard of at the epoch of 
Mrs. Siddons’ performance, the Honourable John 
Byron, and to her it proved a “ fatal marriage,” in 
many respects, though she became the mother of 
the great* Lord Byron. A lady who was present 
in the theatre on that night died so recently as 
1855. 

In 1786 there died in her apartments in Shakes- 
]>eare Square an actress who had come to fulfil an 
engagement, Mrs. Baddeley, a lady famous in those 
days for her theatrical abilities, her beauty, and the 
miseries into which she plunged herself by her im- 
prudence. Her Ophelia and many other characters 
won the admiration of Garrick ; but her greatest 
performances were Fanny in the Clandestine Mar- 
riage^ and Mrs. Beverley in the Gamester. 

In 1788 a new patent was procured in the names 
of the Duke of Hamilton and Henry Dundas, 
afterwards Viscount Melville, with the consent*'of 
Mr. Jackson, at the expense of whom it was {aken* 
out 


* * Sketch of the Theetie Royel*” privatdy printed. 


Mr. Jackson, the patentee, having become 
bankrupt, Mr. Stephen Kemble leased the theatre 
for one year, and among those he engaged in 1792 
were Mj. and Mrs. Lee Lewes, of whom Kay gives 
us a curious sketch, as Widow Brisk” and the 
“Tight Lad ” in the Road to Ruin. They had pre> 
viously appeared in Edinburgh in 1787, and be- 
came marked favourites. Towards the close ol 
their second season Kemble played for a few nights, 
while Mrs. Lewes took tlie parts of Lady Macbeth 
and Lady Randolph. 

Mrs. Esten, an *actress greatly admired, now 
became lessee and patentee, while Stephen Kemble, 
disappointed in his efforts to obtain entirely the 
Theatre Royal, procured leave to erect a rival 
house, which he called a circus, at the head of 
Leith walk, the future site of many successive 
theatres. Mrs. Esten succeeded in obtaining a 
decree of the Court of Session to restrain Kemble 
from producing i)lj.ys ; but the circus was never- 
theless permanently detrimental to the old theatre, 
as it furnished entertainments for many years too 
closely akin to theatrical amusements. 

The “Annual Register” for 1794 records a riot, 
of which this theatre was the scene, at the time 
when the French Revolution was at its height 
The play being Charles the Firsts it excited keenly 
the controversial spirit of the audience, among 
whom a batch of Irish medical students in the pit 
made some of their sentiments too audible. Some 
gentlemen whose ideas were more monarchical, rose 
in the boxes, and insisted that the orchestra should 
play God Save the King^ and that all should hear it 
standing and uncovered ; but the young Irish 
democrats sat still, with their hats on, and much 
violence ensued. 

Two nights afterwards a great noise was made all 
over the house, and it became evident that much 
hostility was being engendered. On the subsequent 
Saturday the two sets of })eople having each found 
adherents, met in the house for the express purpose 
of having a “row,” and came armed with heavy 
sticks, for there was a wild feeling abroad then, and 
it required an outlet 

When the democrats refused to pay obeisance to 
the National Anthem and respond to the cry®of 
“ Off hats,” they were at once attacked with vigour— 
chiefly by officers of the Argyleshire Fencibles — and 
a desperate fray ensued ; heads were broken and 
I jaws smashed on both sides, and many were borne 
out bleeding, and conveyed away in sedans ; and 
conspicuous in the confect on the Tory side 
towered the figure of young Walter Scott, then a 
newly-fledge(f advocate. “ He never after ceased 
to feel a glow of pleasure at the recollection of this 
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youthful frolic ; and it was a rich treat to hear him 
tell of a Highland solicitor's apprentice, who, on 
hearing some one express a hope there would be 
no blows, exclaimed, ' Plows, by Got 1 ’ and fell 
on. At a distance of thirty years, on an oppor- | 
tunity occurring of speaking a good word in favour 
of an application of this person for a situation in the 
Exchequer, Scott felt bound to use his influence, 
from a friendly feeling about the Playhouse Row'* 

In 1797 there appeared in the Edinburgh 
Theatre Henry Erskine Johnston, known in his 
time as '' The Scottish Roscius,” from the circum- 
stance of his having been bom in the High Street, 
where his father was a barber ; the latter happened 
to be shaving Henry Erskine, when intelligence 
was brought that his wife had just presented him 
with a son, whom he named from the learned 
barrister then under his hands. Old Johnston 
afterwards kept an oyster tavern in Shakespeare 
Square, where he died in 1826. 

Quitting a writer’s office in which he was a clerk, 
his son came forth as an actor, his favourite parts 
being those of Hamlet and Norval, and he was 
nightly the attraction of Scottish playgoers, whom 
he was wont to astonish by playing the Danish 
Prince and Harlequin alternately. A young lady 
who saw him acting in a piece called The Stof'tning 
4 >f Sermgapatam fell deeply in love with him, 
“and after a short, albeit impassioned courtship, 
she became Mrs. Johnston, although at that period 
only about fifteen.” From Edinburgh he went to 
Dublin and elsewhere. We shall have to recur to 
him as manager of the rival theatre in the city. 
Prior to that his story was a painful one. His 
young wife became, as an actress, the rage in 
London, and, unhappily for him, yielded to the 
temptations thrown in her way — she shone for a 
few short years in the theatrical atmosphere of the 
English metropolis, and then sank into insigni- 
ficance, while poor Johnston became a houseless 
and heart-broken wanderer. 

The old Theatre Royal had an unpleasant 
tenant in the shape of a ghost, which made its ap- 
pearance, or rather made itself heard first during 

J ie management of Mr. Jackson. His family 
ceupied a small house over the box-office and 
immediately adjoining the theatre, and it was 
alleged that long after the latter had closed and 
the last candle been snuffed out, strange noises 
pervaded the entire building, as if the mimic 
scenes of the plays were being acted over again by^ 
phantoms none could see. As the story spread 
and grew, it caused somd consternation. What 
the real cause of this was has never been explained, 
but it occuned for nights at a time. 


Betwe<*n 1794 and 1809 the old theatre was in 
a veiy strug^ing condition. The debts that en- 
cumbered it prevented the management from 
bringing to it really good actors, and the want of 
these prevented the debts from being paid off 

For the sum of ;f8,oao Mr. Jackson, the old 
manager, became the ostensible purchaser of the 
house in 1800, and for several years after that date 
it was conducted by Mr. Rock, who, though an 
able and excellent actor, could never succeed in 
making it an attractive or paying concern. “ One 
of the few points of his reign worthy of notice was 
the appearance here of the Young Roscius^ a boy 
who, for a brief space, passed as a great actor. 
The Edinburgh public viewed with intense interest 
this lad playing young Norval on the stage, and the 
venerable author of the play blubbering in the 
boxes, and declaring that until now his conception 
of the character had never been realised.” 

Many old favourites came in succession, whose 
names are forgotten now. Among these was Mis. 
Charters, a sustainer, with success, of old lady 
parts. Her husband, who died in 1798, had been 
a comic actor on the same boards, in conjunction 
with Mr. Henderson, in 1 784. He had by nature 
an enormous nose, and was deemed the perfection 
of a liardolph, in which character Kay depicts him, 
with a three-cocked hat and knee breezes ; and 
Henderson, as Falstaff, in long slop trousers, and 
armed with a claymore ! Mrs. Charters died in 
1807, and her obituary is thus recorded in the 
Edinburgh papers of the day : — 

“ Died here on Monday last, with the well- 
merited reputation of an honest and inoffensive 
woman, Mrs. Charters, who has been in this 
theatre for more than thirty years. She succeeded 
the much-admired Mrs. Webb, and for many years 
after that actress left the city was an excellent 
substitute in Lady Dacre, Juliet’s Nurse, Deborah 
Woodcock, Dorcas, Mrs. Bunale, &c., &c.” 

In her own line she was worthily succeeded by 
Mrs. Nicol, who retired from the Theatre Royal in 
1834, after a brilliant career of twenty-seven years^ 
and died in 1835. In her old lady parts she was 
ably succeeded by her daughter. Miss Nicol, whose 
name is still remembered with honour and regard 
by all the old playgoers of Edinburgh. 

Another Edinburgh favourite for upwards of 
thirty years was Mr. Woods, the leading actor, 
whom the public strenuously opposed every gt- 
lempt on the part of the management to chahge. 
He^retired from the boards in April, 1803, intendp 
ing to open an elocution class in the city, but died 
in the December of that year. For his benefit in 
1784, he appeared as “Young Riot” in a local 
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musical farce, entitled Halhw Fair^ which is not 
induded in the ** Biographia Dramatica.*' Bums 
wrote a prologue for him, attracted to him by his 
having been a friend of his own predecessor, 
Robert Fei:gu5son. 

With the old house whose history we have been 
recording all the eminent literary men of Edin- 
burgh whose names have been of note between 
1769 and 1859 have been intimately associated, and 
none more than he who was the monarch of them 
all — Sir Walter Scott. A lover of the drama from 
his earliest years, as soon as he had a home of his 
own the chief objects of his lavish hospitality were 
the leading actors, and among the first of his 
theatrical friends was the famous tragedian Charles 


Young ; and soon after he was on intimate terms 
with Mrs. Siddons and Mr. John Kemble. When 
the twenty-one years of the patent expired in 1809, 
it was tjansferred to certain assignees, two of whom 
were Mr. Walter Scott, and Henry Mackenzie 
author of ^*The Man of Feeling;” and it was 
at the suggestion of the former that Mr. Henr}' 
Siddons, only son of the great tragedienne, applied 
for the patent, which was readily granted to hint 
and at the same time an arrangement was entered 
into for the possession of the house. 

Now, indeed, commenced the first part of the 
most brilliant history of the Edinburgh Theatre 
Royal, the second being unquestionably that of the 
management of Mr. R. H. Wyndham. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 

EAST SIDE OF NORTH KRIDGE {continued). 

Old Theatre Royal— Menaffement of Mr. Henry Siddons -Mr Mun&y— Miu O’Neill— Production of Rnb Visit of George TV to the 
Theatre— Edinburgh Theatrical Fund— Scott and his Novels- Retirement of Mr. Murray— The Management of Mi. and Mrs. Wyndham 
—The Closing Night of the Theatre. 


Mr. Siddons’ powers as an actor were very 
respectable ; moreover, he was a scholar, a man of 
considerable literary ability, and a well-bred gentle- 
man; and though last, not least, he possessed a 
patrimony which he was not afraid to risk in the 
new speculation. He hoped that his mother and 
his uncle John would aid him by their powerful 
influence, and to have them acting together on these 
boards would be a great event in the history of the 
theatre. Mr. Siddons agreed to be content with 
half the profits of the house and a free benefit, 
Kemble .asked the same terms, and added that he 
would be glad to come North and play for some 
time. “It was indeed a brilliant time for the 
house when it had Mr. II. Siddons for Archer, 
Belcour, and Charles Surface ; Mr. Terry for Sir 
Peter Teazle, Sir Anthony Absolute, and Lord 
Ogleby ; Mr. Mason for stem guardians and snap- 
pish old men in general; William Murray for 
almost anything .requiring cleverness and good 
sense; Mr. Berry for low comedy; Mrs. Henry 
Siddons equally for Belvidera and Lady Teazle; 
Mrs. Nicol for Mrs. Malaprop, and an endless 
variety of inexorable old aunts and duennas ; and 
Mrs. William Peirson for Audrey, Priscilla Tomboy, 
and William in Rosina ; when Mrs. Joanna BaiKie 
had a play brought out on our stage, prologued by* 
Henry Mackenzie and epilogued by Scott,* and 
whenever the scenery and decorations were in the 
hands of artists of such reputation as Mr. Nas- 


myth and Mr. J. F. Williams. Mrs. Siddons came 
in March, 1810, and performed a round of her great 
I)arts — still appearing in the eyes of our fathers 
tlie female Milton of the stage, as she had done 
twenty-six years before in the eyes of their fathers. 
Mr. John Kemble,” continues this ac count, written 
in 1859, “ stalked on in July, the first time he had 
graced the boards for ten years. But the glorie^* 
of the season were not yet e.xhausted. The hand 
some Irish Johnstone, with his inimitable Majoi 
O’Flaherty and Looney McTwolter ; Emery, with 
his face like a great copper kettle, in such English 
rustic parts as Tyke and John Lump ; Mrs. Jordan 
with her romping vivacity and good-nature in the 
Country Girl and other such parts, were among 
the rich treats presented to the Edinburgh public 
in 1810.” 

In 1815 Mr. Henry Siddons, after conducting 
the theatre in the same spirited and gcncrou'* 
manner, died prematurely of hard work and 
anxiety, deeply'regretted by the Edinburgh pqp^e 
of every class, and his mother, who had been 
living in retirement, and was then in her sixty - 
second year, appeared for a few nights for the 
benefit of his family, whom he left somewhat im 
poverished. 

His widow carried on the house in conjunction 
with her brother, the fvell-known William Murray, 
as stage-manaj^er, and it continued still to possess 
an excellent company. The beautiful young Irish 
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girl, Miss Elizabeth O’Neill, “who seemed designed 
by nature to catch the tragic mantle as it fell from 
Mrs. Siddons’ shoulders,” appeared in the theatre 
in August, 1815— two months after Waterloo 
The chaiacters in which she always achieved the 
greatest success were Juliet, Mrs Haller, Jane 
Shore, and Mrs Beverley , and on the occasion of 
her first appearance, the old scene of the Siddons 
furoreyi2& renewed, and porters and livery servants 


In x8i6 Edmund Kean appeared in Edinburgh, 
to startle and delight the people by his vivid 
action, then came the elder Matthews, with his 
wondrous humour and power of mimicry, and then 
Miss Stephens and Mr and Mrs Charles Kemble, 
yet with all this excellence the management did 
not prosper, and in hen the season of 1819 opened, 
matters seemed so gloomy that it was douWul if 
Mrs Henry Siddons could collect the j£a,ooo 
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were again seen bivouacking all night, on straw or 
uallets, under the portico of the house, or in the 
adjacent square, for the purpose of securing seats 
for their employers the moment the doors were 
open Again it became a recognised imusement 
far people to proceed thither after breakfast to see, 
about the time of the box office unclosing, the 
fights that ensued between the liverymen and the 
irritable Highland porters 
But in the year 1819 Miss O’Neill quitted the 
stage, and became eventually Lady Becher of 
Ballygiblin Castle, in tl^e county of Cork 

Appeal^ a tragedy byojohn Galt, was played 
in February, 1818, and Scott wrofe an epilogue 
thereto, expressly for Mrs Henry Siddons 


which she had tj pay yearly as rent and purchase 
money 

1 hus one day she was shocked and startled by 
a harsh, cold letter, m the usual legal form, arresting 
all moneys m her hands until certain claims were 
settled, at a time when she had scarcely a penny 
wherewith to make payment 

It was at this desperate crisis that Walter Scott 
came to the rescue His Rob Roy^ operatically 
dramatised, had already proved a marked success at 
( 3 )vent Garden, and it was now prepared for the 
Edinburgh Theatre, with an excellent cast and much 
new and, what was then deemed, valuable scenery. 
On the 15th of February, 1819, the play was first pre- 
sented to the Edmburgh audience, and made one 
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of the greatest hits in the annals of the Theatre 
Royal; and it was announced in the following 
day’s advertisements that the success had been so 
triumphant that it would be repeated ** every 
evening till further notice yet it ran only forty- 
one nights consecutively, which seems trifling when 
compared with the run of many pieces in London. 

But the national element delighted the people ; 
Mr. Homerton’s dignified Rob Roy, Mrs. Renaud’s 
tragic dignity as Helen Macgregor (always an un- 
attractive part), Duff’s Dougal Cratur, Murray’s 
Captain Thornton, and more than all, the Bailie 
Jarvie of old Mackay (who now rests in the Calton 
burying-ground) were loudly extolled. Sir Walter 
Scott was in the boxes with his whole family, 
and his loud laugh was heard from time to time, 
and he ever after declared that the Bailie was 
a complete realisation of his own conception of 
the character. All the Waverley dramas, as they 
were named, followed in quick succession ; the 
Scottish feeling of the plays, and the music that 
went with them, completed their success ; the 
treasury was filled well-nigh to overflowing, and 
Mra Henry Siddons had no more difficulties with 
her patent or lease. 

When George IV. visited Edinburgh in August, 
1822, he ordered Hod Hoy to be played at this 
house on the 27 th, and scenes such as it had never 
presented before were exhibited both within and 
without the edifice. At an early hour in the 
morning vast crowds assembled at every door, and 
the rain which fell in torrents till six in the even- 
ing had no effect in diminishing their numbers, and 
when the doors were slowly opened, the rush for a 
moment was so tremendous that most serious ap- 
prehensions were entertained, but no lives were 
lost ; while the boxes had been let in such a way 
as to preclude all reasonable ground of complaint 
In the pit and galleries the audience were so 
closely packed, that it would have been difficult, 
according ‘to eye-witnesses, to introduce even the 
point of a sabre between any two. All the wealth, 
rank, and beauty of Scotland, filled the boxes, and 
the waving of tartan plaids and plumed bonnets 
produced hurricanes of acclamation long before the 
arrival of the king, who occupied a species of 
throne in the centre box, and behind him stood 
the Marquis of Montrose, the Earl of Fife, and 
other nobles. He wore the uniform of a marshal, 
and at his entrance nearly the entire audience 
joined the orchestra in the national anthem. ' 

On this night Mr. Calcrait (long a DuUiif 
manager, and formerly an officer of cavalry) played 
Rob Roy, and Mrs. Henry Siddons was Diana 
Vernon; but the king was observed to applaud 


the faithful Dougal as much as any of the others. 
Up to 1851 Hod Hoy had been acted about four 
hundred times in this house; but at Perth, in 
1829, it was represented by Ryder’s company for 
five hundred nights ! One of the original cast of 
the play was “ Old Miss Nicol,” as she was named 
in latter years, who then took the part of the girl 
Mattie. 

To attempt to enumerate all the stars who came 
in quick succession to the boards of the old Royal 
(as the facilities for travel by land and sea in- 
creased) would be a vain task, but the names of a 
few may suffice. Between 1820 and 1830 there 
were Vandenhoff, for tragedy, as Sir Giles Over- 
reach, and Sir William Wallace in the Battle of 
Falkirk, &c. ; Jones for Mercutio and Charles 
Surface ; the bulky Denham with his thick voice to 
play James VI. to Murray’s Jingling Geordie; Mason 
and Stanley, both excellent in comedy, though 
well-nigh forgotten now; and always, of course, 
Mrs. Henry Siddons, “ beautiful and graceful, with 
a voice which seemed to penetrate the audience ; ” 
and there were Mrs. Renaud for tragedy, Mrs. 
Nicol as a leading old lady. Miss Paton, and Miss 
Noel with her Scottish melodies ; while the scenery 
amid which they moved came from the master-hand 
of David Roberts, *^and the orchestra included 
the hautbois of Mr. T. Fraser, which had witched 
the soul and flooded the eyes of Burn .” Among 
other favourites was Miss M. Tree (sister of Ellen 
the future Mrs. Charles Kean), who used to delight 
the playgoers with her Rosina in the Border oj 
Sevi/lCf or the Mat'd of Milan^ till she retired in 
1825, on her marriage with Mr. Bradshaw, some 
time M.P. for Canterbury. 

Terry, Sinclair, and Russell, were among the 
stars in those days. The last took such cha- 
racters as Sir Giles Overreach. On his re-appear- 
ance in 1823, after several years’ absence, “to 
our surprise,” says the Edindurgh Advertiser^ “ the 
audience was thin, but among them we noticed 
Sir Walter Scott” Thither came also Maria Foote 
(afterwards Countess of Harrington), who took 
with success such parts as Rosalind, Imogen, and 
Beatrice. 

1 The Edinburgh Theatrical Fund, for the reSef 
of decayed actors, was instituted at this prosperous 
time, and at its first dinner in February, 1827, 
under the presidency of Lord Meadowbank, Sir 
Walter Scott, ever the player’s friend, avowed 
himself, as most readers know, the author of the 
« Waverley Novels.” Thqpgh it had been shrewdly 
suspected by many before, “ the rapturous feeling 
of the compahy, on hearing the momentous secret 
let forth from his own lips,” sa^ a writer, “ no one 
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who was present can ever forget. Scott, it may be 
remarked, was sensible to various impulses which 
are utterly blank to other men. There were asso- 
ciations about Mr. Murray and his sister as * come 
of Scotland’s gentle bluid’ and the grandchildren 
of a man prominent in the Forty-hve which helped 
not a little to give him that strong and peculiar 
interest in the Theatre Royal, which he constantly 
displayed from 1809 downwards.” 

The association here referred to was the circum- 
stance that Mrs. Henry Siddons and her brother 
were the grandchildren of John Murray of Brough- 
ton, who was secretary to Prince Charles Edward, 
and gained a somewhat unenviable notoriety by 
turning king’s evidence against Lord Lovat and 
others, when he was taken prisoner subsequent to 
the battle of Culloden. 

Mrs. Henry Siddons’ twenty-one years of the 
patent ended in 1830 ; but her completion of 
twenty-one annual payments of ;^2,ooo to the 
representatives of Mr. John Jackson made her 
sole proprietor of the house ; and on the 29th of 
March she took farewell of the Edinburgh stage, 
in the character of Lady Townley in the Provoked 
Husband^ and retired into private life, carrying 
with her, as we are told, ** the good wishes of all 
in Edinburgh, for they had recognised in her not 
merely the accomplished actress, but the good 
mother, the refined lady, and the irreproachable 
member of society.” 

Her brother, Mr. Murray, obtaining a renewal of 
the patent, leased the house from her for twenty- 
one years ; but, save Pob Roy and Guy Manner- 
ing, the day of the Waverley dramas was past, yet 
to him the speculation did not prove an unsuccess- 
ful one; and the supernumerary house, the Adelphi 
in Leith Walk, was alike a rival, and a dead weight 
on his hands, till, on the expiring of his lease, 
he retired, in the zenith of his favour with the 
Edinburgh public, in 1851, and with a moderate 
competency, withdrew to St Andrews, where he 
(lied not long after. 

After being let for a brief period to Mr. Lloyd 
the comedian, Mr. Rollinson, and Mr. Leslie, all 
of whom failed to make the speculation a paying 
oAe^it passed into the management of its last les- 
sees, Mr. and Mrs. R. H. Wyndham, the greatest 
favourites, as managers, and in public and private 
life, that the Royal had ever possessed, not even 
excepting Mrs. Henry Siddons. 

Mr. Wyndham, a gentleman by education and 
position, who adopted the stage by taste as a pro- 
fession, came to Edinburgji, about 1845, as a 
member of Mr. Murray's company, tb support Miss 
Helen Faucit, and after being in management at 


the Adelphi, he obtained that of the Royal in 
succession to Messrs. Rollinson and Leslie, andi 
as managed by him and Mrs. Wyndham, it 
speedily attained the rank and character of 
one of the best-conducted theatres in the three 
kingdoms. The former, always brilliant in light or 
genteel comedy, was equally pleasing and powerful 
m his favourite delineations of Irish character, 
while Mrs. Wyndham was ever most touching and 
pathetic in all tender, wifely, and motherly parts, 
and could take with equal ease and excellence 
Peg Woffington or Mrs. Haller, Widow Smilie or 
Lady Macbeth. 

Under their rbgimf^ the scenery and properties 
attained a pitch of artistic excellence of which 
their predecessors could have had not the slightest 
conception ; and some of thp Waverley dramas 
were set upon the stage with a magnificence and 
correctness never before attempted. While pleas- 
ing the public with a constant variety, these, the 
last lessees of this famous old theatre, did much 
for the intellectual enlightenment of Edinburgh by 
producing upon their boards all the leading mem- 
bers of the profession from London, and also 
giving the citizens the full benefit of Italian opera 
almost yearly. 

Kean and Robson, Helen Faucit, old Paul 
Bedford in conjunction with Wright, and latterly 
J. L. Toole, the unfortunate Gustavus V. Brooke, 
Madame Celeste, Alfred Wigan, Mrs. Stirling, 
Suthem, Mesdames Ristori and Titiens, Mario and 
Giuglini, and all the most famous artistes in every 
branch of the modem drama, actors and singers, 
were introduced to the Edinburgh public again 
and again ; and, though last, not least in stature, 
Sir William Don, of Newton-Don, “ the eccentric 
Baronet.” 

In recognition of these services, and their own 
worth, a magnificent service of plate was presented 
to them in 1869. It was unquestionably under 
Mr. Wyndham’b management that the Edinburgh 
stage was first raised to a perfect level with the 
stages of London and Dublin, and it was under 
his auspices that both Toole the comedian and 
Irving the tragedian first made a name on the 
boards. 

The acquisition of the site occupied by the old 
theatre by the Government for the sum of ^ 5 *^^ 
for the erection of a new (xeneral Post Office there- 
on, though the latter had long been most necessary, 
and the former was far from being an ornament to 
the city, was a source of some excitement, and of 
mucli regret to all old playgoers; and when the 
night came that the curtain of fate was to dose 
upon it, after a chequered course of ninety yean, 
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and a farewell address from the pen of Lord 
Neaves was to be delivered, the house was filled in 
every quarter; and to those who remember it the 
bill of the last performance may not be without 
interest 

THEATRE ROYAL, EDINBURGH. 

Sole Lessee, R. H. Wyndham, 95, Princes Street. 

Final Closing of this Theatre 
On Wednesday, May 25th, 1859. 


After which Mr. IVyndham will Ddeetr 
A Farewell Address. 

To he fAUmed by the LaughtMe Fasxe of 
His Last Legs. 

Felix 0 *(^allaghan, a man of cenius, by Mr. Wyndham-^ 
Charles, by Mr. Irving— Mr. Rivers, by Mr. Errser 
Jones— Dr. Banks, by Mr. Foote— John, by Mr. R. 
Saker — Thomas, by Mr. Davis — Mrs. Montague, by 
Miss Nicol— Julia, by Miss Jones— Mrs. Bank, by Mrs. 
£. Jones— Betty, by Miss S. Davis. 



MR. CLINCH AND MRS. YATES AS THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF 11KAGAN2A. (After Kay:\ 


The Performance will commence with the celebrated 
Comedy written by Tom Taylor and Charles Reade, Esqs., 
entitled 

Masks and Faces. 

Sir. Charles Pomander^ by Mr. Wyndham. 

Triplet, by Mr. Edmund Glover, Theatre Royal, Glasgow — 
Ernest Vane, by Mr. E. D. Lyons— Colley Cibber, by 
Mr. Foote— Quin, by Mr. Errser Jones— Snarl, by Mr. 
Fisher— Call Boy, Mr. R. Saker — Soaper, by Mr. Irving 
— Hunsdon, by Mr. Vandenhoflf— Colander, by Mr. 
James— Buidoch, by Mr. Carroll. 

Peg Woffington^ by Mrs. Wyndham. 

Kitty Clive, by Miss M. Davis — Mrs. Triplet, by Mrs. 
E. Jones— Roxalana, by Miss M. Foote — Maid, by 
Miss Thompson — Mabel Vane, by Miss Sophia 
Miles. 


After vfhuh the National Drama of 
Cramond Brig. 

James V . , Ning of Scotland by Mr. G. Mebnlle. 

Jock llowieson, by Mr. Fisher— Birkic of that Ilk, by Mr. 
Rogerson — Murdoch, by Mr. Wallace — Officer, by Mr. 
Banks— Grime, by Mr. Douglas — ^Tam Maxwell, by Mr. 
Davis — Tibbie llowieson, by Miss Nicol — Marion, by 
Miss M. Davis, in which character she will sing the 
incidental song, 

** A Kiss ahint the Door I' 

To Conclude with a Moving and Removing Valedictory 
Sketch, 

Mr. Wyndham, by himself— Mrs. Wyndham, ly herself. 
Spirit of the Past, Miss Nicol — Spirit of the Future, Miss 
, Davis. 

The National Anthem bv the Entire Comfaiw.* 
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CHAPTLR XIV 

I AST SIDI 01 IHF 1 KIIK.L {rontmued) 

Memonlilia « f tl e Cfcneral P si Offce F rsl P t 1 Sy ttm in Scot! u i I rst ( omm ai n with Irel inl— Sincli ns g \cn by the ScOttikh 

Pvtiamcnt 1 xprnses of the b t<iblishme it r islrn Is — 11 H se I st Vi lit n I I itiir li (,s— C isu^liirs f il r I ennd— The 
First Stige l oach— leter W lliamiiui —The Va ub 1 st Offiet Bu Id nj,s— Ihe Waterl o J 1 ce Office Royal Arnu Reniuvid-New ( ffice 
Built Staff aiid Fis al Det il 

The demolition of the oul theatre was proceeded tions it ipj^irs that in that year Thomas Wither- 
with rapidly, and with it passed away Shikt^peart in^s, hisM ijest} s Postmaster of England and foreign 
Square, on its southern and eastern sides, a semi paits, was dirtcud to adjust ‘ one running post 
rectangle, alike mean in architecture and dis or two, to run dav and nght between Edinburgh 
reputable m character , and on the sites of both, and I ondon, to go thither and back again in six 
and of Dingwall’s ancient castle, was erected the days, and to take with them all sue h letters as shall 
present General Post Office, a magnificent building, be directed to any post town on the said road " 
prior to describing which we propose to give some Three years alter these posts became unsafe , the 
n^morabilia of the development of that institution bearers were waylaid and robbed of their letteia 
m Edinburgh for political reasons 

The year 1635 was the epoch of a regular postal In 1642, on the departure of the Scottish troops 
system in Scotland, under the Scottish ministry of to protect the Ulster colonists, and put down the 
Charles I This system was probably limited to rebellion in Ireland, a line of posts was established 
the road between Edinburgh and Berwick, the bjjtween Edinburgh and Port Patrick, where John 
mam object being to establish a regular communi ^M‘Caig, the postmaster, was allowed by the Pnvy 
cation wnth London Mails were despatched once Couacil to have a “ post bark”, and in 1649 the 
and sometimes twice weekly, and tl^e postage of a 1 posts were improved by Cromwell, who removed 
single letter was 6d From Rushworth’s “ Collec - 1 many, if not all, of the Scottish officials In 1654 
46 
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the postage to England was lowered to 4d. ; and 
to ad. for a single letter within eighty miles. On 
the 1 6th of December, i66i, Charles II. re- 
appointed Robert Muir **sole keeper of the 
letter-office in Edinburgh/' from which he had 
been dismissed by Cromwell, and £200 was given 
him to build a packet-boat for the Irish mail. 

In 1662 Sir William Seaton was succeeded as 
Postmaster-General of Scotland by Patrick Grahame 
of Inchbraikie, surnamed the B/ack, who bore the 
Garter at the funeral of Montrose, and who, accord- 
ing to the Privy Seal Register, was to hold that office 
for life, with a salary of ;^5oo Scots yearly. In 
1669 the Privy Council established a post between 
Edinburgh and Aberdeen, twice weekly, “wind 
and weather serving.” A letter was conveyed forty 
miles (about sixty English) for 2s. Scots ; and for 
one an ounce weight the charge was 7 s. 6d. Scots ; 
for every single letter carried above eighty miles 
within Scotland the rate was 4s. Scots ; while for 
one an ounce weight 10s. Scots (i.e. rod. English) 
was charged. In 1678 the coach with letters 
between Edinburgh and Glasgow was drawn by six 
horses, and performed the journey there and back 
in six days ! 

In 1680 Robert Muir, the postmaster, was im- 
prisoned by the Council for publishing the Ninas 
Letter^ before it was revised by their clerk. 


To improve the system of correspondence 
throughout the kingdom, the Scottish Parliament, 
in 1695, passed a new “Act for establishing a 
General Post-office in Edinburgh, under a Post- 
mastef-General, who was to have the exclusive 
privilege of receiving and despatching letters, it 
being only allowed that carriers should undertake 
that business on lines where there was no regular 
post until such should be established. The rates 
were fixed at 2s. Scots for a single letter within 
fifty Scottish miles, and for greater distances in 
proportion. It was also ordained that there should 
be a weekly post to Ireland, by means of a packet 
at Port Patrick, the expense of which was to be 
charged on the Scottish office. By the same law 
the Postmaster and his deputies were to have 
posts, and furnish post-horses along all the chief 
roads to all persons ^ at three shillings Scots for ilk 
horse-hire for postage, for every Scottish mile,’ 
including the use of furniture and a guide. It 
would appear that on this footing the Post-office in 
Scotland was not a gainful concern, for in 1698 
Sir Robert Sinclair of Stevenston had a grant of 
the entire revenue with a pension of sterling 
per annum, under the obligation to keep up the 
posts, and after a little while gave up the charge as 
finding it disadvantageous. . . . Letters coming 
from London for Glasgow arrived at Edinburgh in 
“ What offended them was, that it bore that the ' the first place, and were thence dispatched west- 
Duke of laiuderdale’s goods were shijiping for ' ward at .such times as might be convmimt,^^ * 
France, whither his Grace was shortly to follow, The inviolability of letters at the Post-office was 
which was a mistake.” not held in respect as a principle. In July, 1701, 

In 1685 the intelligence of the death of Charles j two letters from Brussels, marked each with a 
II., who died on the 7th of February, was received cross, were taken by the Postmaster to the Lord 
at Edinburgh about one in the morning of the 10th, I Advocate, who deliberately opened them, and 


by express from London. In 1688 it occupied 
three months to convey the tidings of the abdica- 
tion of James VII. to the Orkneys. 

In 1689 the Post-office was put upon a new 
footing, being sold by roup “to John Blair, apo- 
thecary in Edinburgh, he undertaking to carry on 
the entire business on various rates of charge for 
letters, and to pay the Government 5,100 merks 
(about ;^255 sterling) yearly for seven years.” 
And in October that year William Mean of the 
Letter Office was committed to the Tolbooth, for 
retaining certain Irish letters until the payment 


finding them “ of no value, being only on private 
business,” desired them to be delivered to those to 
whom they were addressed ; and so lately as 1738, 
the F«arl of Islay, in writing to Sir Robert Walpole 
from Edinburgh, said, “ I am forced to send this 
letter by a servant, twenty miles out of town, where 
the Duke of Argyle’s attorney cannot handle Up 
and in 1748 General Bland, commanding the forces 
in Scotland, complained to the Secretary of State 
“ that his letters at the Edinburgh Post-office were 
opened by order* of a noble dukeP ^ 4 

From 1704 till the year of the Union, George 


therefor was given him. In 1690 the Edinburgh Main, jeweller, in Edinburgh, accounted “for the 
post-bag was robbed in the lonely road near Cock- ' duties of the Post-office within Scotland, leased 
bumspath, and that the mails frequently came in ^ him by the I-ords of the Treasury and Exchequer 
with the seals broken was a source of indignation | in Scotland ” during the three years ending at 
to the Privy Council. In 1691, John Seton (brother Whit Sunday, for the yearly rent of 21,500 merks 
of Sir George Seton of Garlton) was comfiiitted i Scots, or;^i,i94 8s. ^lod.* sterling, subject to de- 

to the Castle for robbing the post-bag at Hedder- • 

wick Muir of the mail with Government papers. [ • ••Domestic Annab of Scotland,* VoL 111. 
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duction for expenses, among which are ;^6o for the 
Irish packet boat 

In 1708 the whole business of the General Post- 
office was managed by seven persons — viz., George 
Main, manager for Scotland, who held his com- 
mission from the Postmaster -General of Great 
Britain, with a salary of per annum; his^ 

accountant, ^£50 per annum ; one clerk, ^^50 ; his 
assistant, 2 5 ; three letter-runners at 5s. each per 
week. The place in which it was conducted wa^ 
a common shop. 

In 1710 an Act of the newly-constituted British 
Parliament united the Scottish Post-office with that 
jf the English and Irish under one Postmaster- 
General, but ordained “that a chief letter office 
be kept at Edinburgh, and the packet boats 
oetween Donaghadee and Port Patrick be still 
naintained." The postage of a letter to London 
;vas then raised to 6d. sterling. 

In 1715, James Anderson, W.S., the well-known 
editor of Diplomata Scotia^ obtained the office of 
Deputy Postmaster-General, in succession to 
Main, the jeweller. When he look office, on the 
rath of July, there was not a single horse post in 
Scotland, foot-runners being the conveyers of the 
mails, even so far north as Thurso, and so for 
westward as Inverary. 

“After his ai)pointment,” to quote Lang's 
privately-printed histoiy of thb Post-office in 
Scotland, “ Mr. Anderson directed his attention to 
the establishment of the horse posts on the Western 
road from Edinburgh. The first regular horse 
post in Scotland appears to have been from Edin- 
burgh to Stirling ; it started for the first time on 
the 29th November, 1715. It left Stirling at 2 
o’clock afternoon, each Tuesday, Thursday, and 
Saturday, reaching Edinburgh in time for the night 
mail for England. In March, 1717, the first horse 
po.st between Edinburgh and Glasgow was estab- 
lished, and we have details of the arrangement in a 
memorial addressed to Lord Cornwallis and James 
Cmggs, who jointly filled the office of Postmaster- 
General of Great Britain. The memorial states, 
that 'the horse post will set out for Edinburgh 
each Tuesday and Thursday at 8 o’clock at night, 
aiK^ on Sunday about 8 or 9 in the morning, and 
be in Glasgow — a distance of 36 miles (Scots) by 
the post road at that time — by 6 in the morning, 
on Wednesday and Friday in summer, and by 8 in 
winter, and both winter and summer, will be in on 
Sunday night.* 

At this period it took double the time for a mail< 
to perform the joume|^ between the two capitals 
that it did in the middle of the>*i7th century. 
When established by Charles T., three days was the 


time allowed for special couriers between £dmbui|^ 
and Lonvio i. 

In i;i5 it reejuired six days for the post to 
perform the journey. This can easily be seen, says 
Mr. Lang, by examining the post-marks on the 
letters of that time. 

In that year Edinburgh had direct communica- 
tion with sixty post-towns in Scotland, and in 
August the total sum received for letters passing to 
and from these offices and the capital was only 
^44 3s. id. 'I'he postage on London letters in 
the same month amounted to ^£157 3s. 2d. 

In 1717 Mr. Anderson was superseded at Edin- 
burgh by Sir John Inglis as Deputy-Postmaster- 
General in Scotland, from whom all appointments 
in that country were held direct. The letter-bags, 
apart from foot-pads and robbers, were liable to 
strange contingencies. Thus, in November, 1725, 
the bag which left Edinburgh was never heard of 
after it passed Berwick — boy, horse, and bag, alike 
vanished, and were supposed to have been swal- 
lowed up in the sands between Coqiiet-mouth and 
Holy Island. A mail due at Edinburgh one even- 
ing, at the close of January, 1734, was found in 
the Tyne at Haddington, in which the post-boy had 
perished ; and another due on the nth October of 
the following year was long of reaching its destina- 
tion. “ It seems the post-boy,” according to the 
Caledonian Mercury^ “ who made the stage between 
Dunbar and Haddington, being in liquor, fell off. 
The horse was afterwards found at Linplum, but 
without mail, saddle, or bridle." 

The immediate practical business of the Post- 
office of Edinburgh (according to the “ Domestic 
Annals ’’), down to the reign of George I., appears to 
have been conducted in a shop in the High Street, 
by a succession of persons named Main or Mein, 
“ the descendants of the lady who threw her stool 
at the bishoji’s head in St. Ciiles’s in 1 637." Thence 
it was promoted to a flat on the east side of the 
Parliament Close ; then again, in the reign of George 
III., behind the north side of the Cowgate. The 
little staff we have described as existing in 1715 
remained unchanged in number till 1748, when there 
were added an “ apprehender of letter-carriers,” and 
a “ clerk to the Irish correspondents.” “ There is 
a faithful tradition in the office, which I see no 
reason to doubt,” says Dr. Chambers, “ that one 
day, not long after the Rebellion of 1745, the bag 
came to Edinburgh with but one letter in it, being 
one addressed to the British Linen Company.” 

In 1730 the yearly revenue of the £dinbui{^ 
Offide was ;^i,i94, according to “The State of Scot- 
land;” but Amot puts the sum at ;£5,399. 

In 1741 Hamilton of Innerwick was Depnlg^ 
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Postmaster General, and nine years after, the mails 
began to be conveyed from stage to stage by relays 
of fresh horses, and different postboys, to the 
pnncipal places in Scotland , but the greater 
portion of the bags were conveyed by foot runners, 
for the condition of the roads from Ldin burgh 
would not admit of anything like rapid travelling 
The most diiect, at times, lay actually in the 
channels of streams I he common carrier from 
Edinburgh to Selkirk, 38 miles, required a fort 


ti\el} , and 1763 beheld a further improvement 
when the London mails were increased from three 
to fi\e Previously they had travelled in such a 
dilatory manner, that in the winter the letters 
^hich left london on luesday night were not 
distributed in Edinburgh till the Sunday following 
betwein sefmons 

In 1765 there was a penny postage for letters 
boine one stage , and m 1771, when Oliphant of 
Rossie was Deputy Postmaster General, the Edm* 
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night for hie journey there and b ick, the channel 
of the Gala, which, for a considerable distance was 
parallel with the road, being when not flooded, 
the track chosen as most level and eis> for the 
traveller At this period and long before, there 
was a set of horse “cadgers who plied reguhiiy 
between different places, and in defiance of the 
laws, carried more letters than e\ er jiassed through 
the Edinburgh office m those dijs 
In 1757 the revenue amounted to ;^’io623 
accordmg to Arnot , m that year the mail was upon 
the road from London 87 hours, and, oddly enough, 
from Edinburgh back 13 1 hours, but by 'the 
influence of the Convention of Royal Burghs, 
these hours were reduced to 82 and 85 respec 


burgh staff consisted of ten persons, exclusive of 
the letter carriers . 

In 1776 the first stage coach came to Edinburgh 
on the loth April, having performed the journey 
I tiom I ondon m sixty hours In the same year 
the penny posf was established in Scotland, by 
Peter Williamson to whom we have referred else- 
where This man was the Rowland Hill of his 
I da}, and the postal authorities seeing the importance 
of such a source of revenue, gave him a pension for 
the goodwill of the business, and the Scottish 
I'penny posts were afterwards confirmed to the 
General Post by an Act, of Parliament in 1799 
In 1781 themumber of post towns in Scotland 
consisted of 140, and the staff at Edmbuigh 
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amounted to twenty-three persons, including letter- 
carriers. Ten years afterwards thirty-one were 
required, and in 1794 the Inland Office, including 
the letter-carriers* branch; consisted of twenty-one 
persons. 

The Edinburgh Post-office, for a long time after 
its introduction and establishment, was conducted 
solely with a view to the continuance and security of 
the correspondence of the people, and thus it 
frequently had assistance from the Sottish Treasury ; 
and if we except the periods of civil war, when a 
f certain amount of surveillance was exercised by the 
Government, as a measure of State security, the 
office seems to have been conducted with integrity 
and freedom from abuse. 

In 1796, Thomas Elder of Fometh, at one time 
Lord Provost, was Deputy- Postmaster-General; in 
1799 and 1802, William Robertson, and Trotter of 
Castlelaw, succeeded to that office respectively. 
It was held in 1807 by the Hon. Francis Gray, | 
afterwards fifteenth Lord Gray of Kinfauns ; and 
in 1810 the staff amounted to thirty-five persons, 
letter-carriers included. 

In April, 1713, the Post-office was in the first 
flat of a house opposite the Tolbooth, on the north 
side of the High Street — Main's shop, as we have 
stated. At a later period it was m the first floor 
of a house near the Cross, above an alley, to which it 
gave the name of the Post-office Close. From thence 
it was removed to the Parliament Close, where its 
internal fittings were like those of a shop, the letters 
were dealt across a counter, and the whole out-door 
business of the city was conducted by one letter- 
carrier. After being for a time in Lord Covington's 
house, it was removed to one already mentioned 
on the west side of the North Bridge, and from 
thence to a new office (now an hotel) on the Regent 
Bridge in 1821. For ten years before that period 
James twelfth Earl of Caithness was Deputy-Post- 
master-General ; and in the year preceding the re- 
moval there, Edinburgh Weekly says, that 

by order of the Depute Lyon King of Arms, and 
the Usher of the Whit^ Rod, the new coat of the 
royal arms of Britain, put thereon, was torn 
down and removed, “as derogatory to the independ- 
ance of Scotland,” wrongly quartered, giving 
England precedence. Another and correct coat of 
arms was substituted, and remained there till the 
present building was erected. 

In 1823, Sir David Wedderburn, Bart, of Bal 
lendean, was appointed Postmaster-General of 
Sebdand, an office afterwards abolished. < 

In 1856 the establishment on the Regent BKdge 
consisted of 225 officials, of whom 1x4 were letter- 
carriers, portexB, and messengers, and the average 


number of letters passing through and delivered 
in Edinburgh daily was estimated at 75,000. The 
number of mail-bags received daily was 518, and 
the number despatched 350. The amount of money 
orders issued and paid showed a sum of ;£i)758,079 
circulating annually through the department in 
Scotland. 

On the 23Td of October, 1861, the foundation- 
stone of the new General Post-office was laid, on 
the east side of the North Bridge, by the late 
Prince Consort, amid much state and ceremony, 
the letter-carriers, all did for the first time in blue, 
in lieu of their old scarlet, being drawn up in 
double rank within the galleries which occupied the 
site of the old Theatre and which were crowded 
by a fashionable audience. This was almost the 
l^t act of Prince Albert’s public life, as he died 
two months subsequently. At his suggestion the 
crowning row of vases was added to the fa9ade. 

As finished now, it stands behind a pavement 
of Caithness slabs forty-three feet broad, and is 
from designs by the late Mr. Robert Matheson, of 
H.M. Board of Works in Scotland. Built of fine 
white stone from Binny quarry, in the neighbour- 
hood of the city, its style of architecture is a 
moderately rich Italian type. It presents an 
ornamental main front of 140 feet to Princes 
Street, and another equally ornamental front, or 
flank, of 180 feet to the North Bridge, with a rear- 
front, which is also ornate, of 140 feet, to the deep 
valley where once the North Loch lay. 

The flank to the Waterloo Place Buildings is 
somewhat plainer than the others, and measures 
160 feet The edifice rises in the central part of 
each of these three ornamental fronts, to the height of 
two stately storeys above the street level, and has 
at the comers wings, or towers, a storey higher, and 
crowned with rows of massive and beautifully 
sculptured vases. On the south front it descends 
to the depth of 125 feet from the summit of 
these towers, and thus presents a veiy imposing 
appearance. 

This office, the chief one for all Scotland, cost, 
including the site, £, 1 20,000, and was first opened 
for business on the 7 th of May, 1866. The entire 
staff, from the Surveyor-General downwards, qog- 
sisted in 1880 of 429 persons ; whose salaries, 
wages, and allowances, amounted to ;^38,427. 
Connected, of course, with the head office, there 
were in Edinburgh, Leith, and the suburbs, in 
1880, receiving-offices and pillar-boxes.* 

I *By a Government return it appprs that in 1880 there pamti 
through the Scottish Postmffice ^>1,948, 300 letters, 12,284,700 pottHCudi, 

1 22,140,500 book-parolB, and 14,570,700 newspapers. In the sense yeer. 

I the average number of letters delivered to each person in the population of 
, the dme kingdoms was 35 in England, 26 m Sootlaad,and igin Irelaiill 
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EAST SIDE OF THE NORTH BRIDGE {tmuiM). 

The Old Orfdian Hospital— Itt Foundation. Object, and Removal— Lady GlenorehyV Chapel— Her Disputes with the PraabyttfT— Dr Saeli 
Jones— Demolition of the Chapel and School— Old Phyuc Gardens Formed— The Gardens— Sir Andrew Ballbur— James Si itl wl siiri 
Inundated in 1689— Sutherland s Kffbits to Improve the C>aidens— Professor Hope. 


About ioo feet east of the bridge, and the same 
distance south of the theatre which Whiteheld 
to his dismay saw built in the park of the Orphan 
Hospital, stood the latter edifice, the slender, 
pointed spire of which was ‘a conspicuous object in 
this quarter of the city. 

A hospital for the maintenance and education 
of orphan children was originally designed by Mr. 
Andrew Gardiner, merchant, and some other 
citizens, in 1732. The suggestion met with the 
approval of the Society for the Propagation of 
Christian Knowledge, then located in what was 
anciently named Bassandyne’s Close ; and it was 
moreover assisted by liberal subscriptions and 
collections at the church doors. At first a house 
was hired, and thirty orphans placed in it. Ac- 
cording to Maitland, in November, 1733, l^e 
hospital was founded j it stood 340 feet north- 
west of the Trinity College Church, and in its 
formation a part of the burial ground attached to 
the latter was used. 

In 1738 the Town Council granted the hospital 
a seal of cause, and in 1742 they obtained royal 
letters patent creating it a corporation, by which 
most of the Scottish officers of State, and the heads 
of different societies in Edinburgh, are constituent 
members. This charity is so extensive in its 
benevolence, that children from any part of tiie 
British Empire have the right of admission, so far 
as the funds will admit — indigence, and the 
number of children in a poor family being the 
best title to it 

None, however, are admitted under the age of 
seven, or retained after they are past fourteen, as 
at that time of life the managers are seldom at a 
loss to dispose of them, “the young folks,” says 
Arnot, “ choosing to follow trades, and the public 
entertaining so good an opinion of the manner in 
whjph they have been brought up, that manufac- 
turers and others are very ready to take them into 
their employment. There are about," he adds, in 
1779, “one hundred orphans maintained in this 
'hospital.” 

This number was increased in 1781, when Mr. 
Thomas Tod, merchant in Edinburgh, became* 
treasurer. It was thfen gjeatly enlarged for the 
better accommodation of the children, “and to 
enable them to perform a variety of work, from the 


produce of which the expenses of their education 
and maintenance were lessened, and healthy and 
cheerful exercise furnished, suitable to their years.” 

“ It is remarkable," says Kincaid, “ that from 
January, 1784, to January, 1787, out of from 130 to 
140 young children not one has died. A par- 
ticular account of the rise, progress, present state, 
and intendeil enlargement of this hcfSpital was 
published by the treasurer (Mr. Tod), wherein is a 
print of the elevation, with twp wings, which the 
managers intend to build so soon as the funds will 
permit, when theic will be room for 200 orphans.” 

In its slender spire hung two bells, and therein 
also stood the ancient clock of the Netherbow 
Port, now in use at the Dean. 

The revenues were inconsiderable, and it was 
chiefly suppoited by benefactions and collections 
made at the churches in the city. Howard, the 
philanthropist, who visited it more than once, and 
made himself ac quainted with the constitution and 
management of this hospital, acknowledged it to be 
one of the best and most useful charities in Europe. 
A portrait of him hangs in the new Orjffian Hospital 
at the Dean, the old building wc have described 
having been removed in 1845 by the operations 
of the North British Railway, and consequently 
being now a thing of the past, like the chapel of 
Lady Glenorchy, which shared the same fate at the 
same time. 

This edifice stood in the low ground, between 
the Orphan Hospital and the Trinity College 
Church, about 300 feet eastward of the north arch 
of the Bridge. 

Wilhelmina Maxwell, Viscountess Dowager of 
John Viscount Glenorchy, who was a kind of 
Scottish Countess of Huntingdon in her day, was 
the foundress of this chapel, which was a plain, 
lofty stone building, but neatly fitted up within 
with two great galleries, that ran round the sides 
of the edifice, and was long a conspicuous object 
to all who crossed the Bridge. It was seated for 
2,000 persons, and the middle was appropriated to 
the poor, who sat there gratis to the number of 
aome hundreds. “ Whether,” says Amot, “ before 
I.ady Glenorchy founded this institution there were 
chufehes sufficient for accommodating the inhabi- 
tants we shall not pretend to determine. Such, 
indeed, is the demand for seats, and so little are 
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they occupied when obtained, that we are tempted to 
conclude the genteeler part of the congregations in 
Edinburgh deem the essential duties of religion to 
be concentrated in holding and paying rent for so 
many feet square in the inside of a churcli.” 

Lady Glenorchy, whom Kincaid describes as “ a 
young lady eminent for good sense and every 
accomplishment that could give dignity to her 
rank, and for the superior piety which made her con- 
spicuous as a Christian,” in 1772 feued a piece of 
ground from the managers of the Orphan Hospital, 
at a yearly duty of on which she built her 
chapel, of which (following the example of liady 
Yester in another part of the city) she retained the 
patronage, and the entire management with herself, 
and certain persons appointed by her. 

In the following year she executed a deed, 
which declared that the managers of the Orphan 
Hospital should have liberty (upon asking it in 
proper time) to employ a preacher occasionally in 
her chapel, if it was not otherwise employed, and 
to apply the collections made on these occasions 
in behalf of the hospital. On the edifice being 
finished, she addressed the following letter to the 
Moderator of the Presbytery of Edinburgh : — 

“ Edin., April 25th, 1774. 

‘ Reverend Sir,— I t is a general complaint that the 
churches of this city which belong to the Establishment are 
not proportioned to the number of its inhabitants. Many 
who are willing to pay for seats cannot obtain them ; and no 
space is left for the poor, but the remotest areas, where few of 
those who find room to stand can get within hearing of any 
ordinary voice. 1 have thought it my duty to employ ]iart 
of that substance with which God has been pleased to 
entrust me in building a chapel within the Orphan House 
Park, in which a consi<lerable number of our communion 
who at present are altogether unprovided may enjoy the 
benefit of the same ordinances which are dispensed in the 
parish churches, and where I hope to have the pleasure of 
accommodating some hundreds of poor people who have 
long been shut out from one of the best and (0 some of them 
the only means of instruction in the principles of our holy 
religion. 

“ The chapel will soon be ready to receive a congregation, 
and it is my intention to have it supplied with a minister of 
approved character and abilities, who will give sufficient 
security for his soundness in the faith and loyalty to Govern- 
ment. I 

** It will give me pleasure to be informed that the Pres- | 
byteiy approve of my design, and that it will be agreeable to , 
them that I should ask occasional supply from such ministers 
and probationers as I am acquainted with, till a congregation 
be formed and supplied with a stated minister . — 1 am, Rev. 
Sir, &C. 

** W. Glenorchy.**' 

f 

The Presbytery being fully convinced not* only 
of the piety of her intentions, but the utility of 
having an additional place of worship in the city. 


unanimously approved of the design, and in May, 
1774, her chapel was opened by the Rev. Robeit 
Walker of the High Church, and Dr. John Erskine of 
the Grevfriars ; but a number of clergy were by no 
means mendly to the erection of this chapel in any 
way, on the plea that the footing on which it was 
admitted into connection with the Church was not 
sufficiently explicit, and eventually they brought the 
matter before the Synod of Lothian and Tweeddale. 
Lady Glenorchy acquainted the Presbytery, in 1 775, 
that she intended to place in the chapel an Eng- 
lish dissenting preacher named Grove. The Pres- 
bytery wrote, that though they approved of her 
piety, they could give no countenance whatever to 
a minister who was not a member of the Church of 
Scotland; and Mr. Grove foreseeing a contest, 
declined the charge, and now ensued a curious 
controversy. 

Lady Glenorchy again applied to the Presbytery, 
wishing as incumbent the Rev. Mr. Balfour, then 
minister of Lecroft ; but he, with due respect for 
the Established Church and its authority, declined 
to leave his pastoral charge until he was assured 
that the Presbytery of the city would instal him in 
the chapel. The latter approved of her selection, 
but declined the installation, unless there was a 
regular “call ” from the congregation, and security 
given that the offerings at the chapel were never to 
be under tlie administration of the managers of the 
charity workhouse. 

With this decision she declined to comply, and 
wrote, “ 'J'hat the chapel was her own private pro- 
perty, and had never been intended to be put on the 
footing of the Establishment, nor connected with it 
as a chajiel of ease to tlie city of Edinburgh : 'I'hat 
having built it at her own expense, she was entitled 
to name the minister : That she wished to convince 
the Presbytery of her inclination, that her minister, 
though not on the Establishment, should hold com- 
munication witii its members : That, with respect 
to the offerings, everybody knew that she had ap- 
pointed trustees for the management of them, and 
that those who were not pleased with this mode of 
administration might dispose of their alms elsewhere ; 
adding that she had once and again sent part of 
these offerings to the treasurer of the charity i\piik- 
house.” 

A majority of the Presbytery now voted her reply ’ 
satisfactory, agreed to instal her minister, and that 
he should be in communion with the Established 
Church. “ Thus,” says Amot, who seems antagonis- 
tic to the founder, “ did the Presbytery give every 
mark of counteiiancei and almost every benefit 
arising from the Established Church, while this in- 
stitution was not subject to their jurisdiction ; while 
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they dispensed with the * moderation of the call/ the chapel to all the privileges it had enjoyed 
a form about which they stickle zealously, if by it by the c :)untenance and protection of the 
they could get a minister presented by the legal Presb>tei> 

patron to be rejected, while they did not insist In 1776 Lady Glenorchy invited Dr Thomas 
upon the stipend being properly secured, while Snell Tones, a Weslevin Methodist, to accept the 
they agreed to permit Lady Glenorchy to dispose charge of her chapel, and after being ordained to 
without control, upon those pious offerings which the ofhet of pastor bj the Scottish Presbyter) of 
should have been applied towards the support of London he became settled as incumbent on the 
the charity workhouse, while the), in fact eluded 25ih of July 1779, and fiom that date continued 
that nghtof patronage over all churches in this city, to labour is such until about three years belore his 
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holding communion with the Established ministers, death, which occurred on the 3rd of March, 1837, 
which is vested m the magistrates of Edinburgh , a period of nearly fifty eight years 
and while they had no poiner to depose from the He preached the funeral sermon on the demise 
benefice in this chapel the minister insUlled by of lady Glenorchy on the 17th July, 17S6, in 
them in case of his errors in life or doctrine’" her forty fourth year She was buned, by her 
Xo avoid unpleasantness, Mr Balfour, like Mr own desire, in a vault in the centre of the chapel 
Grove, dedmed the charge By a settlement made some time before her death, 

It was now that the matter came before the she endo\ied the latter with a school which waf 
Synod, which not only gave judgment in the built near it Therein, a hundred poor children 
matter, but forbade all mmistcrs or probationers were taught to read and write It was managed 
withm their bounds to preach m this unlucky by trustees, with instructions which secure its per- 
chapel, or to employ the mmister of it in any^ pctuity Lady Glenorchy’s Free Church school is 
capaaty From this sentence the Presbytery of now at Greenside 

Edmbuxgh appealed to the next General Assembly In 1 792 Dr Jones had as a colleague, Dr GreviUe 
of the Church, which reversed it, and restored Ewmg, afterwards editor of The Mtsswnafy 
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Magazine (started in Edinburgh), and minister of son of Sir Michael Balfour of Denmylne. An emi- 
the Congregational church in Glasgow. nent physician and botanist, he was bom in 1630, 

In 1828, on the 8th of June — the fiftieth year of graduated in medicine at St. Andrews, prosecuted 
his ministry being complete — a hundred gentlemen, his medical studies under the famous Harvey in 
connected with Lady Glenorchy’s chapel, enter- London,* after which he visited Blois, to see the 
tained Dr. Jones at a banquet given in his honour celebrated botanical garden of the Duke de 
at the Waterloo Tavern, and presented him “ with Ciuise, then kejJt by his countryman Dr. Robert 
an elegant silver vase, as a tribute of the respect Morison, author of the Hortus Regius Bloisensis,” 
and esteem which the people entertained for the and afterwards, in 1609, professor of botany at 
uniform uprightness of his conduct during the long Oxford. 

period they had enjoyed his ministry.” In 1667 Balfour commenced to practise as a 

Lady Glenorchy’s chapel and school were alike , physician in St. Andrews, but in 1670 he removed 


demolished’ in 1845, as stated. The former, as a ^ to Edinburgh, w'here among other improvements he 
foundation, is now in Roxburgh Place, as a chapel introduced the manufacture of paper into Scotland, 
in connection with the Establishment. It has now Having a small botanical garden attached to his 
a quoad sacra district attached to it," says Fuilar- house, and chiefiy furnished with rare seeds sent by 
toti s Gazetteer ; “the charge in 1835 was collegiate, his foreign correspondents, he raised there many 
There is attached to the chapel a school attended idants never before seen in Scotland. His friend 
by 100 or 120 poor children.” and botanical pupil, Mr. Patrick Murray of Living- 

In the same quiet and secluded hollow, over- stone, had formed at his seat a botanic garden con- 


looked by the Trinity Church and Hospital, the taining fully a thousand si)ecimens of plants ; and 
Orphan Hospital, and the Glenorchy Chapel — in after his death Dr. Balfour transferred the whole 


the -very bed of what was once the old loch, and of this collection to Edinburgh, and, joining it to 


where now prevail all the bustle and uproar of his own, laid the foundation of the first botanic 


one of the most confused of railway termini, and ^ garden in Scotland, for which the magistrates al- 
wbere, ever and anon, the locomotive sends up its lotted him a part of the Trinity garden, and then, 
diriek to waken the echoes of the Calton rocks or through the patronage of Sir Robert Sibbald, the 
the enormous masses of the Post-office buildings, | eminent physician and naturalist, Mr. James Suther- 
and those which flank the vast Roman-like span of land, an experienced botanist, was appointed head- 
the Regent Bridge — lay the old Physic Gardens, ■ gardener. 

for the creation of which Edinburgh was indebted j After this Balfour was created a baronet by 
to one or two of her eminent physicians in the Charles II. He was the first who introduced the 
seventeenth century. dissection of the human body into Scotland ; he 

They extended between the New Port at the planned the present Royal College of Physicians, 
foot of Halkerston’s Wynd, />., from the ea.st side of projected the great hospital now known as the 
the north bridge to the garden of the Trinity | Royal Infirmary ; and died full of honours in 1C94, 
College Hospital, which Lord Cockburn describes ! bequeathing his museum to the university, 
as being “about a hundred feet square ; but it is It was in Septembei, 1676, that he placed the 
only turf surrounded by a gravel walk. An old superintending of the Physic Garden under James 
thorn, and an old elm, destined never to be in leaf Sutherland, who was by profession a gardener, but 


again, tell of old springs and old care. And there of whose previous history little is known. “ By his 
is a wooden summer house, which has heard many own industry," says Sir Robert Sibbald, “he obtained 
an old man's crack, and seen the sun soften many to great knowledge of plants,” and seems to have 
an old man’s wrinkles.” ’ been one of those self-made men of whom Scotland 

In Gordon of Rothiemay’s view this particular has produced so many of whom she may well be 


garden (now among the things that were) is shown proud. In i683*he published his ** Hortus Medians 
as extending from the foot of Halkerston’s Wynd Edinburgensis^ or a catalogue of the plants in the 
to the west gable of the Trinity Hospital, and Physic Gardens at Edinburgh, containing the 
northward in a line with the tower of the church. most proper Latin and English names,” dedicated 
From the New Port, the Physic Garden, occupy- to the Lord Provost, Sir George Drummond. In 
ing much of that we have described, lay north his little garden in the valley of the North Loch 
across the valley, to where a path between hedge- the taught the science of herbs to the students of 
rows led to the Orphan Hospital. It is thus shown medicine for small fees, receiving no other encourage* 
in Edgar's plan, in 1765. ment than a salary of’ £,20 from the city, which 

It owed its origin to Sir Andrew Balfour, the did not suffice to pay rent and servants' wages, to 
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say nothing of the cost of new plants, so dimcult 
to procure in those non-travelling times. 

In the spring of 1689, during the siege of the 
Castle, a woeful mishap befell him. For certain 
strategic reasons it had been thought necessary by 
Sir John Lanier and other leaders to drain the 
North Loch, and, as the water thereof ran through 
the Botanic Gardens, as it had done of old through 
that of the Hospital, it came to pass that for 
several days the place was completely inundated, 
and when left dry was found to be covered with 
mud, and the rubbish of the city drains, so that 
nearly all the delicate and costly plants collected 
by Balfour, by Sibbald, and by Sutherland, were 
destroyed ; and it cost the latter and his assistants , 
nearly a whole season to clear the ground, and in 
his distress he appealed to the Privy Council. . 

That body considered his memorial, and the 
good services he was rendering, whereby not only 
the young physicians, apothecaries, and chirur- 
geons, but also the nobility and gentry, arc taught ' 
the knowledge of herbs, and also a multitude of 
plants, shrubs, and trees, are cultivated, which were 
never known in this nation before, and more 
numerous/’ continues the Privy Council Record, 

** than in any other garden in Britain, as weel for 
the honour of the i)lace as for the advantage of the 
people.” They therefore awarded him a pension 
of yearly out of the fines accruing to them. 

Encouraged by this, and further aided by the 
Lords of the Scottish Treasury, James Sutherland, 
in 1695, extended his operations to a jnrcc of 
ground lying between the porch of Holyrood ^ 
palace and the old road to Restalrig, near where , 
ihe great dial stands now, where in that year he ^ 
raised “ a good crop of melons,” and many “ other 
curious annuals, fine fiowers, and other plants not ’ 
ordinary in this country.” In a few years he hoped 
to rival London, if supplied with means to procure 
“ reed hedges to divide, shelter, and lay the 
ground * lown,’ and warm, and a greenhouse and 
store to preserve oranges, myrtles, and lemons, | 
with other tender plants and fine exotics in winter.” j 
He entreated the Lords of Council to further aid | 
him, “ without which the work must cease, and the j 
petitioner suffer in reputation and interest, what he ^ 
is doing being more for the honour of the nation, 
and the ornament and use of his majesty's palace, 
than his own private behoof.” , 

This place remained still garden ground till 
about the time of Queen Victoria’s first visit, when 
the new north approach to the palace was ruxf 
through it. 

James Sutherland is supposed to have died about 
1705, ‘when his collection of Greek, Roman,, 


Scottish, Saxon, and English coins and medals, was 
purchased by the Faculty of Advocates, and is 
still preserved in their library. 

The old Physic Garden, which had been hia 
own, eastward of the bridge, continued to be used 
as sucli till the time when the chair of botany was 
occupied by Dr. John Hope, who was bom at 
Edinburgh in 1725, and was the grandson of Sir 
Alexander Ho])e, Lord Rankeillor. On the 13th 
April, 1761, he was appointed king’s botanist for 
Scotland, and elected a few days after) by the 
town council. Professor of materia medica, and 
of botany. He was the first who introduced into 
Scotland the Linnaean system ; and in 1 768 he 
resigned tlie professorship of materia medica, that, 
in the end, he might devote himself exclusively to 
botany, and. his exertions in promoting the study of 
it in Edinburgh were attended with the most 
beneficial results. His immediate predecessor. 
Dr. Alston, was violently opposed to the Linnsean 
sy.stem, against which he published an essay in 
175 ^- 

It was in the humble garden near the Trinity 
College that he taught his students, and, for the 
purpose of exciting emulation among them, he 
annually, towards the close of the session, gave a 
beautiful medal to the student who had displayed 
most diligence and zeal in his studies. It was 
inscribed— ** A cedro hysopum usque. J. Hope, 
Prof.y dot . . . ” In Kay’s portraits we have a clever 
etching of the Professor superintending hisgardeners, 
in a roquclaure and cocked hat. Besides some 
useful manuals for facilitating the acquisition of 
botany by his students, two valuable dissertations 
by him, the one on the ” Pheum PalmatumP and 
the other on the ” /'eru/tj AssafectidaP were pub- 
lished by him in the “Philosojihical Transactions.'* 

Finding that the ancient garden was unsuited to 
advancing science, he used every exertion to have it 
removed to a more favourable situation. To fur- 
ther his objects the Lords of the Treasury granted 
him, says Amot, 1,330 is. zjd. to make it, and 
for its annual support the sum of ;£69 3s. At the 
same time the magistrates and town council granted 
the sum of ;^25 annually for paying the rent of 
the ground.” 

The place chosen was on the west side of Leith 
Walk. It was laid out under the eye* of Professor 
Hope, who died in November, 1786. After the 
formation of the new garden, the old one was com- 
pletely abandoned about 1770, and continued to 
be a species of de.solate waste ground, enclosed by 
a rusty iron railing, with here and there an old 
tree dying of neglect and decay, till at length 
innovations swept it away. 
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MOULTRAYS HIIT-HFR MAJISIYS GENERAL REGISTER HOUSE 

The Moultray^ of in'll Ilk— Vill*if;e of Moultray Hill— IheCh pci of St Nina —St James b Sq lare— Bur ker s H 11 Mr Dundaa— Robert 
Bur s Hou t Sute of thr 'irott sh Kecords 1 d flerei e f tl Uovpm eit in 1740—7)0 Kt-t tt.r Hoise lull— Itb Object* and 
Sire— Curious Ii cnts preserve I in t) s )ln I he Ofhre f lord Citric Ke^bter- Ihe Secrctiry b Register Ihe Register of 

Sas nes— The 1 y K. ng of Arms— S r Dav 1 I d Sr James 1 alfour— S r Alexander Lrbkinc— New Register House- Great 
and T rivy Seals of Scotland— Iht Wcllingtoi stat le 


ATthenoilh end of Ine budge, and immediitdy 
opposite It and the New (icncral Post Ofhee the 
ground forming the east en 1 of the mam ridge 
on which the New I own 
IS built rises to some 
elevation, and bore the 
name of Multrie’s or 
Moultray s Hill, whieh 
Lord Hailes in his ‘An 
nals siip])Oses to be the 
corruption of two (iielii 
words ‘ Signifying the co 
vert or receptacle of the 
wild boar, but it would 
appear rithcr to hive 
taken its nime fiom the 
fact of its being the resi 
denceof the Moultriys of 
Seafield, a baron nl I ift 
shire family of eminence 
in the time of James IV 
whose lonely old towei 
stands in ruins upon i 
wave washed lock iicii 
Kinghorn Alexandci 
btewart of (jienane (inces 
tor of the I arls of Ci ill 
way), who fell at tbildeii 
left sixteen daughters om. 
of whom was muiii. 1 t 
Moultray of beatield ind 
another to I ouis of liner 
leith, whose castle m those di\s woild be quite 
visible from the htie,ht where St lames s Sciuarc 
stands I he name fust occurs m Scottish records 
in the time of l)x\id II when ‘ Henry Multra 
had the lands of Cireeiihill, near Ldinbuigh, of 
Henry Braid of that ilk 

On the 7th of February, 1549 John Moultray of 
Seafield signed a chaiter in the chartulary of 
Dunfermline In 1559, the laird, being of the 
Catholic faction, had to furnish the insurgent lordb 
with corn and cattle They besieged his tower, and 
took him prisoner but released him on parole mot 
to assist the queen regent s French troops In 1 559 
Moultray of Seafield was chancellor of “ane 


issi/e in a eriminal tiial as recorded by Pitcairn 
In 1715 Alexander Malloeh of Moultray’s Hill 
quitted this ancient house at Edinburgh, to join the 
Plighlanders under Briga 
(her Macintosh of Boilum, 
but was shot dead in mis- 
take by them near the 
village of J ock s I odge , 
and after 1739 the older 
fimily, which became 
extinct, was represented 
by the Moultrays of Res- 
cobie 

I rom the abode of this 
old nee then Moultrays 
H ill took its n \me Goi don 
of Kothiemay s map shows 
1 lart,t qiiadrangul ir edi 
he e, with gables and dor 
mer w indow s c 1 ow ning the 
\\K\ of the hill which m ly 
be the residence of the 
timil) retcried to but by 
1701 quite i siihinban 
Millie had spuing up in 
thatqinrltT the occupants 
of which weavers and 
other tradesmen, hid the 
qu in el, rec 01 ded else- 
whcic withthe magistrates 
of 1 dinbuigh, who, to 
punish them, closed Hal 
kerston s Wynd Poit and bj the loch sluice, 
floodec’ the pathway that hd to their houses 
In 1765 the village seems to haie consisted of at 
least ten distinct blocks of several houses each, 
surrounded by gardens and jiaiks, on each ^dr 
of the extreme east end of the 1 ong (jate (now 
Pnnees Street), ard from thence Leith Street takes 
precisely the curve of the old road, on its way to 
join the Wilk 

At the eastern foot of this hill, exactly where now 
cstands the western pier of the Regent Bridge, deep 
down in a narrow hollow, st6od the ancient chapel 
of St Ninian (or St Ringan, “whose fame,' says 
Nimmo, “ has been embalmed in the many churches 
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dedicated to him/’) but by whom founded or when, 
is quite unknown ; and from this edifice an adjacent 
street was for ages named St Ninian’s Row. “The 
under part of the building still remains,” to quote 
Amot ; “ it is the nearest house to the Register 
Office on the south-east, except the row of houses 
on the east side of the theatre. The lower storey 
was vaulted, and the vaults still remain. On these 
a mean house has been superstructed, and the 
whole converted into a dwelling-house. The bap- 
tismal font, which was in danger of being destroyed, 
was this year (1787) removed to the curious tower, 
built at Dean Haugh, by Mr. Walter Ross, Writer 
to the Signet” The “ lower part ” of the building, 
was evidently the crypt, and the font referred to, a 
neatly-sculptured basin with a beautiful Gothic 
canopy, is now among the many fragments built by 
Sir Walter Scott into the walls of Abbotsford. The 
extinct chapel appears to have been a dependency 
of Holyrood abbey, from the numerous notices 
that appear in licences granted by the abbots of 
that house to the Corporations of the Canongate, 
for founding and maintaining altars in the church ; 
and in one of these, dated 1554, by Robert Stewart, 
abbot of Holyrood, with reference to St. Crispin’s 
altar therein, he states, “ it is our will yat ye Cor- 
dinars dwelland within our regalitie. . 
besyde our chapell of Sanct Ninian, out with Sanct 
Andrews Port besyde Edinburcht, be in brether- 
heid and fellowschipe with ye said dekin and 
masters of ye cordinar craft” 

In 1775 one or two houses of St James’s Square 
were built on the very crest of Moultray’s HilL 
The first stone of the house at the south-east 
comer of the square was laid on the day that news 
reached Edinburgh of the battle of Bunker’s Hill, 
which was fought on the 17th of June in that year. 
“ The news being of course very interesting, was 
the subject of popular discussion for the .day, and 
nothing but Bunker’s Hill was in everybody’s 
mouth. It so happened that the two builders 
founding tliis first tenement fell out between 
themselves, and before the ceremony was con- 
cluded, most indccorouUy fell to and fought out 
the quarrel on the spot, in presence of an immense 
assemblage of spectators, who forthwith conferred 
the name of Bunker’s Hill upon the place, in 
commemoration of the combat, which it retains to 
this day. The tenement founded under these 
curious circumstances was permitted to stand by 
itself for some years upon the eminence of Bunker^s 
Hill; and being remarkably tall and narrow, as 
well as a solitary land^ it got the popular appella- 
tion of 'Hugo Arnot’ from the celebrated his- 
torian, who lived in the neighbourhood, and whose 


slim, skeleton -looking figure was well known to the 
public eye at the period.” 

So lately as 1804 the ground occupied by the 
lower end of Catherine Street, at the north-eastern 
side of ^Moultray’s Hill, was a green slope, where 
people were wont to assemble, to watch the crowds 
returning from the races on Leith sands. 

In this new tenement on Bunker’s Hill dwelt 
Margaret Watson of Muirhouse, widow of Robert 
Dundas, merchant, and mother of Sir David Dun- 
das, the celebrated military tactician. “ We 
used to go to her house on Bunker’s Hill,” says 
Lord Cockburn, “ when boys, on Sundays between 
the morning and the afternoon sermons, when we 
were cherished with Scottish broth and cakes, and 
many a joke from the old lady. Age had made 
her incapable of walking even across the room ; 
so, clad in a plain silk gown, and a pure muslin 
cap, she sat half encircled by a high-backed black- 
leathcr chair, reading, with silver spectacles stuck 
on her thin nose, and interspersing her studies and 
her days with much laughter and not a little 
sarcasm. What a spirit ! There was more fun 
and sense round that chair than in the theatre or 
the church.” 

In 1809 No. 7 St. James’.s Square was the resi- 
dence of Alexander Geddes, A.R.S. A., a well-known 


Scottish artist. He was born at 7 St. Patrick Street, 
near the Cross-causeway, in 1783. In 1812 he re- 
moved to 55 York Place, and finally to T.on(lon, 
where he died, in Berners Street, on the 5th of May, 
1844. His etchings in folio were edited by David 
Laing, in 1875, but only 100 co])ies were printed. 

A flat on the west side of the square was long 
the residence of Charles Mackay, whose unrivalled 
impersonation of Bailie Nicol Jarvie was once the 
most cherished recollection of the old theatre-going 
public, and who died on the 2nd November, 1857. 

This square was not completed till 1790. In 
1787 Robert Burns lived for several months in 
No. 2 (a common stair now numbered as 30) 
whither he had removed from Baxter’s Close 


in the Lawnmarket, and from this place many 
of the letters printed in his correspondence are 
dated. In one or two he adds, “ Direct to me 
at Mr. W. Cruilishank’s, St James’s Square, IJey 
Town, Edinburgh.” This gentleman was one of 
the masters of the High School, with whom he 
passed many a happy hour, and to whose daughter 
he inscribed the verses beginning — 

Beauteous rosebud, young and gay, 

^ Blooming in thy earl]^ May,** &c. 

It was whiles here tliat he joined most in that 
brilliant circle in which the accomplished Duchess 
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of Gordon and the beautiful Miss Burnet of 
Monboddo made him ever welcome. 

A proper place for the retention and safety of 
the historical records and registers of Scotland 
had long been a desideratum in Edinburgh. In 
more ancient times the Register House was in 
one of the towers of the Castle. From the Acts of 
Sederunt many would appear to have been there in 
1676. In after years the few documents that had 
escaped pillage or destruction at the hands of 
Edward 1 . and Oliver Cromwell were kept below 
the Parliament House. “ A Memoriall anent the 
Records of Scotland, 1 740,” preserved among “ The 
Culloden Papers,” reports them then to be in 
“ very bad condition, for want of boards to cover 
^em ; many of the first and last leafs of each 
book being so much obliterat as they cannot be 
easily read, and in a little time will be entirely 
defaced. For preventing whereof, it may be 
thought expedient, that application be made to 
Government for procuring a fund, in order to 
re-bind all che Records of Charters, Records of 
Parliament, Records of Privy Seal, Records of 
Privy Council, &c., and for the more sure preserva- 
tion of the ancient charters, Sasins and Records of 
Parliament, and that these be bound in Russia 
leather which no vermin will kill.’* 

Another memorial in the same year, from 
William Smith, Clerk to the Chancellor, “anent 
the ancient rolls, registers, charters, patents of 
honour, &c., in the Lower Parliament House,” 
states that “ till ordered up to London by Oliver 
Cromwell they were in exceeding good order ; " 
but that now, “ after consideration of the miserable 
circumstances these rolls and registers were in, 
and daily growing worse, occasioned by the damp- 
ness of that low house, and thereby incredibly 
productive of moths, these eating the parchments 
upon which they are writ, and the other washing 
out the ink ; and the great trouble and expense it 
must put any person to, who would, for the love of 
antiquity and his country, take upon him to 
redeem them; upon these considerations, I say, 
wee gave over further thoughts of the matter. But 
however troublesome, yea, impracticable to some, 
the , redemption of these rolls and registers from 
their present misery, and the restoration of some 
of them to their primary circumstances, may 
appear, the memorialist, despising the trouble, is 
of opinion that the work may be put in practice, 
and to a very good purpose, if the following 
proposals are agreed to.” 

Tlie latter were of ai^ extremely moderate 
character, as they merely involved a grant for 
only;£253 ; yet, the Government, though perfectly 


ready to absorb yearly the whole revenue of 
Scotland, utterly ignored the petition. 

'fhe idci. of a New Register House was actively 
urged by James Earl of Morton, who died in 
1774, and who was Lord Clerk Register. Seeing 
that it was vain to hope for any direct govern- 
ment grant, he obtained 2,000 out of the 
money accruing from the forfeited estates of the 
Jacobites, and laid it at interest till 1765, when 
Robert Adam, architect, and then M.P. for Kinross, 
having made a design of the present bhilding, it 
was completely approved of, and on the 27th of 
June, 1774, the foundation stone was laid, under a 
royal salute of cannon, by Lord Frederick Camp- 
bell, Lord Register of Scotland, in preseftce of the 
magistrates, the judges of the Court of Session and 
Exchequer, Thomas Millar of Rarskimming, Lord 
Justice Clerk, and James Montgomery, l^rd 
Advocate, the three trustees appointed by the 
crown to see the design put in execution. 

As the estimated expense of the building was 
;^4o,ooo (and it is said to have cost twice that 
sum) its progress was slow, as the Treasury seldom 
favour a Scottish project much. It combines the 
utmost internal commodiousness, with exterior 
architectural beauty of a Palladian kind ; while all 
chance of fire is totally precluded by the passages 
and apartments being walled and vaulted with 
massive stone. 

The building, which stands forty feet back from 
the line of Princes Street, and is screened by an 
ornamental parapet having two sentry boxes, and 
divided in the centre by a double flight of stately 
steps, has a smooth ashlar front two hundred feet 
in length, by one hundred and twenty in depth, 
having a tetrastyle portico of four fluted Corinthian 
column.s, half sunk in the wall. In the centre is 
a circular saloon, fifty feet in diameter, wherein is 
the library under a dome, from the to]) of which it 
is lighted, and here, until its removal to another 
part of the edifice, stood a marble statue of 
George IIL, by the Hon. Mrs. Darner. Upwards 
of a hundred vaulted rooms are occupied in the 
conservation of the national and legal documents 
of the kingdom, which have been received at 
the Register House for many years to the present 
times. 

At each of the four comers, equidistant from the 
central dome, rises a spire or square turret, 
having clock-dials on the exterior sides, and a 
cepola and vane on the top. 'llie royal arms of 
Britain occupy the centre pediment. In addition 
to tRe rooms mentioned, which open off long 
intersecting corridors, are smaller ones for the 
use of functionaries connected with the Supreme 
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Courts, and large apartments for the stowage of 
registers. In 1869 the folio record volumes num- 
bered 42,835, occupying the shelves of twenty-one 
chambers. 

In one of the largest rooms are preserved the 
rolls of ancient Parliaments, the records of the 
Privy Council, charters of the sovereigns of 
Scotland from William the Lion to the days of 
Queen Anne, and on the central table lies the 
Scottish duplicate of the Treaty of U nion. In these 


immediately to the transmission of landed property 
in Scotland, and to the condition of Scottish so- 
ciety. Others illustrate the relations of Scotland 
with foreign countries, but more especially with 
England^ 

The Lord Clerk Register and Keeper of the 
Signet, who is a Minister of State of Scotland, and 
whose office is of great antiquity, has always been 
at the head of this establishment, which includes 
various offices, such as those of the Lord Lyon, 
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fireproof chambers is deposited a vast quantity 
of valuable and curious legal and historical docu- 
ments, such as the famous letter of the Scottish 
barons to the Pope in '1320, declaring that ** so 
long as one hundred Scotsmen remained alive, 
they would never submit to the dominion of 
England,” adding, “ it is not for glory, riches, or 
honour, that we fight, but for that liberty which no 
good man will consent to lose but with life!” 
There, too, is preserved the Act of Settlement of 
the Scottish crown upon the House of Stuart, a 
document through which the present royal family 
inherits the throne ; the original deed initiating the 
College of Justice by James V.; &c. Of all the 
mass of records preserved here some relate more 


the Lords Commissioners of Tiends, the Clerk and 
Extractors of the Court of Session, the Jury Court, 
and Court of Justiciary, the Great or Privy Seal, 
and the Register General. 

In 1789, at the request of Lord Frederick Camp- 
bell, a military guard was first placed upon ;this 
important public building, and two sentinels were 
posted, one at the east and the other at the west 
end. In the same year lamps were first placed 
upon it 

In modem times the two chief departments of 
the Lord Clerk Register’s duty were the registra- 
tion of title deeds and thb custody of historical 
documents. Originally, like the Master of the 
Rolls in England, he occasionally exercised judicial 
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functions , but, unlike that officul, these functions 
did not become permanently a part of his ofhcc 
At the Union the office of Clerk Register was 
preserved with all its dignit) and emoluments, and 
twos provided by ont of the articles of the Ireaty, 


take place in Scotland without the presence of the 
Lord ' I 'rk Register 

Pe h ps no holder of this important office ren- 
dered better service than the late Sir William 
(jibson Crai^;, H irt of Riccarton, who was equally 
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that the records of Scotland should always remain 
in tha^ kingdom 

The salary of the office was abolished between 
186 L and 1868, but a select committee was so 
strongly in favour of its maintainance, that it was 
restored by the 25th section of the Writs' Registry? 
tion Act of the latter year , 

Under the Act passed togethei*with the Treaty 
of Union, no election of representative peers can 
47 


well known for his talents, energy, and great 
urbanity of manner He was bom in 1797, and 
m 1837 represented Midlothian in the Whig in- 
terest In 1841 he was returned for the aty as one 
l^of Its representatives along with Lord Macaulay, 
and continued to sit till 1852, and ten yean ato 
w£ appointed Lord Clerk Register One result 
of the careful charge and supervision he took of 
his department was that the historical documents 
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of the realm have been open to all genuine scholars. 
Another result of his tenure of office has been the 


in Scotland being precisely similar to that of the 
Garter King in England; and at the coronation 


publication of a series of documents and works of of George III. the Lord Lyon walked abreast 


the utmost value to students of Scottish history — with the former, immediately preceding the I-ord 
the completion of the Acts of Parliament begun Great Chamberlain. Though heraldry now is little 
by Thomas Thomson and finished by Cosmo Innes, known as a science, and acquaintance with it 
the Treasurer’s accounts of the time of James IV., is, singular to say, not necessary in the Lyon Office, 
the Exchequer Rolls, &c. in feudal times the post of a Scottish herald was 

No person sleeps in any part of the building held of the utmost importance, and the inauguration 


generally, the whole being allotted to public pur- of the king-at-arms was the mimicry of a royal 

poses only. In the sunk storey under the dome, | one, save that the unction was made with wine 

when the house was built, four furnaces were con- instead of oil. 


structed, from each of which proceeded a flue in a j In “ The order of combats for life,” ordained by 
spiral direction, under the pavement of the dome, James I. of Scotland in the early part of the fifteenth 
for the purpose of securing the records from damp, century, the places assigned for the “ King-of-Arms, 
Among other offices under the same roof are the Heraulds, and other officers,” are to be settled by 
Privy Seal, the Lord Keeper of which was, in 1879, j the Lord High Constable. In 1513 James IV. 
the Marquis of Lothian; the signet officer; the sent the Lyon King with his defiance to Henry 
Register of Deeds and Protests ; and the Sasine VllL, then in France, and the following year he 


Office, in the large central front room up-stairs, 
where a numerous staff of clerks are daily at work, I 
under the Keeper of the General Register and his 
five assistant-keepers. 

The Register of Sasines, the corner-stone of the 
Scottish system of registration, was instituted in 
1617. It had, however, been preceded by another 
record, called the Secretary’s Register, which ex- 
isted for a short period, being instituted in 1599, 
but abolished in 1609, and was under the Scottish 
Secretary of State, and is thus referred to by 
Robertson in his “Index of Missing Charters,” 
1798:— 

The Secretary’s Register, as it is called, was 
the first attempt to introduce our most useful 
record, that of sasines. But having been com- 
mitted to the superintendence of the Secretary of 
State instead of the Lord Clerk Register, and most 
of the books having remained concealed, and 
many of them having been lost in consequence of 
their not being made transmissible to public 
custody, the institution became useless, and was 
abolished by Act of Parliament. The Register of 
Sasines in its present forip was instituted in the 
month of June, 1617.” 

In the register of this office the whole land writs 
of Scotland are recorded, and the correctness of it 
is essential to the validity of title. To it all men 
go to ascertain the burdens that affect land, and 
the whole of such registration is now concentrated 
in Edinburgh. In 1876 the fees of the sasine office 
amounted to £$0,000^ and the expense was £iy ,000, » 
leaving a profit to the Treasury of ;£i 3,000. 

In a part of the general register house is {he 
office of the Lyon King-of-arms. This office is 
one of high rank and great antiquity, his station 


went to Paris with letters for the Duke of Albany. 
Accompanied by two heralds he went to Paris 
again in 1558, to be pre.sent at the coronation of 
Francis and Mary as King and Queen of Scotland. 

Of old, and before the College of Arms was 
reconstructed, and the office of Lord Lyon abolished 
by a recent Act of Parliament, it consisted of the 
following members : — 


The Lord Lyon King o'*- \rms. 
The Lyon*Deputr. 


Heralds, 

Pursuivants, 

Rothesay. 

Kin tyre. 

Marchmont. 

Dingwall. 

Albany. 

Unicom. 

Ross. 

Bute. 

Snowdon. 

Carnck. 

Islay. 

Ormond. 


Six trampeters ; a Lyon Clerk and Keeper of Records, with 
his deputy; a Procurator Fiscal, Macer, and Herald 
Painter. 

According to the “ Montrose Peerage ” case in 
1850 there would appear to have been, about 1488, 
another official known as the “ Montrose Herald,” 
connected in some manner with the dukedom of 
I old Montrose. 

I By Acts of Parliament passed in the reign of 
James VI. the Lyon King was to hold two 
courts in the ye* at Edinburgh— on the 6th 
May and 6th of November. Also, he, with his 
heralds, was empowered to take special super- 
vision of all arms used by nobles and gentlemen, 
to matriculate them in their books, and inhibit 
such as had no right to heraldic cognisances, 

under the pain of escheating the thing whereupon 
the said arms *e fount} to ^the king, and of one 
hundred pounds «to the Lyon and his brethren, or 
of imprisonment during the Lyon’s pleasure.*' 
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Under the Lord l^yon were the messengers-at- 
arms, whose duty is still to execute all summonses 
before the Court of Session, to apprehend the 
persons of debtors, and generally to i)erform the 
executive parts of the law. By the twelfth Parlia- 
ment of James VI. and the second Parliament of . 
Charles II. it is defined that the province of the j 
Lyon — who takes his name from the emblem in the 
royal standard— is to adjust matters of precedence, I 
and marshal public processions j also to inspect * 
the coats of arms of the nobility and gentry ; to j 
punish those who assume arms to which they have 
no hereditary right ; to bestow coats of anns upon 
the deserving ; to grant supporters in certain cases; I 
and to take cognisance of, and to punish, offences | 
committed by messengers-at arms in the course of 
their office. 

Of old, and before it degenerated into a mere 
legal sinecure, the office was one of great dignity, 
and the person of the holder was deemed almost 
sacred. Thus, Bishop Lesly tells us in his history 
that in 1515 the aged Lord Drummond was for- 
feited “for striking the l.yon, and narrowly escaped 
the loss of his life and dignity.” 

In 1530 the office of Lord Lyon was bestowed 
by James V. upon Sir David Lindesay of the 
Mount, the celebrated poet, moralist, and reformer, 
whom, four years after, he sent as an ambassador 
to Germany, and in 1548 in a similar capacity to 
Denmark. It was an office imposed upon the 
Lord Lyon to receive foreign ambassadors, and 
Lindesay did this honour to Sir Ralf Sadler, who 
came from England in 1539-40; and in 1568 ^ 
Sir David Lindesay of Rathuleit was solemnly j 
crowned King-of-arms, in presence of the Regent ^ 
and nobility ; and in 1603, as Balfour tells us, “ Sir , 
David Lindesay of Mount, Lyone King-of-arms,” ^ 
proclaimed at the Cross the accession of James VI. 
to the English throne. | 

On the 15th of June, 1030, Sir Jerome Lyndsav 
of Annatland resigned the office in favour of Sir 
James Balfour of Denmylne, who was crowned as j 
Lyon King by George Earl of Kinnoul, Chancellor j 
of Scotland, acting as royal commissioner, and 
iij 1633 he was created a baronet. Balfour, an 
on^nent antiquary and annalist, was well versed 
in heraldry, to perfect the study of which, before ^ 
his appointment, he proceeded to London and . 
became acquainted with Sir Robert Cotton, and 
Sir William Segar the Garter King, who obtained 
for him from the heralds* college a highly honour- 
able testimonial, signed and sealed by all thet^ 
members of that corpofation. When the Civil War 
broke out, though a staunch Bresbyterian, Sir. 
James remained loyal to the king, for whose Scots j 


Guards he designed colours in 1649; but was de- 
prived Oi his office by Cromwell, after which he 
retired lu I ifeshire, and collected nmny manuscripts 
on the science of heraldry and connected with 
Scottish history, ])rior to his death in 1657, and 
these are now preserved in the Advocates’ Library. 
A fine portrait of him is prefixed to his “ Annales," 
published at Edinburgh in 1824. 

The installation of a Lyon King is given fully in 
an account of '^'I'he order observed at lue coro- 
nation of Sir Alexander Erskine of CambcT, Baronet, 
l.^rd Lyon King-oi-arms, at the royal fuilace of 
Holyrood House, on the 27th day of July, 1681, 
his Royal Highness James Duke of Albany and 
York being his Majesty’s High Commissioner.” 

In the ceremony of installation the Lord Lyon 
is duly crowned ; and Sir Alexander was the last 
who was thus crowned. His ‘lather, Sir Charles 
Erskine of Cambo, had previously been Lyon King, 
of which office he obtained a “ ratification,” by 
Parliament in 1C72, with remainder to his son. 

It is related in MacCurmick’s *' Life of Principal 
Carstairs, that when the latter was a prisoner in 
the Castle of Edinburgh in 1685, an engaging boy 
about twelve years of age, son of Erskine of Cambo, 
then constable of the fortress, used to come almost 
daily to the open grating of his dungeon, and was 
wont to sit there for hours, “ lamenting his unhappy 
situation, and endeavouring by a thousand innocent 
and childish means to divert him. Sometimes the 
boy brought him i)ackages of fruit and provisions 
(more delicate than the coarse fare of the prison), 
and, what were of more importance, pens, ink, and 
paper, and when the prisoner wrote letters carried 
them to the post.” 

Years elapsed ere the unfortunate Carstairs 
could testify his gratitude ; but when the Revolu- 
tion came and the hand of misfortune fell heavily 
on the Cavalier Erskines of Cambo, the Principal, 
then high in favour with William III., remembered 
his little friend of the bitter jiast in the Castle ot 
Edinburgh ; and one of the first favours he asked 
the new king was to bestow the office of Lord Lyon 
upon the young heir of Cambo. The request was 
granted, with the additional favour that it was made 
hereditary in the family ; but it was soon after for- 
feited by their joining the Earl of Mar in 1715. 

For a time the office was held by John Hooke 
Campbell, Esq., with a salary of ;^3oo yearly. 
Robert ninth Earl of Kinnoul, and Thomas tenth 
Varl, held it as a sinecure in succession, with a 
salary of £^55 yearly ; for each herald ^£25 yearly, 
and'for each pursuivant 16 13s. 4d. yearly were 
paid ; and on the death of the last-named earl, in 
1866, the office of liord Lyon was reduced to a 
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mere Lyon King, while the heralds and pursuivants 
were respectively reduced to four each in number, 
who, clad m tabard**, proclaim by sound of trumpet 
and under a guard of honour, at the market cross, 
as of old, war or peace with foreign nations, the 
proroguing and assembl) of Parliament, &c 

The nevi Register House stands partly behind 
the old one, with an open fiontage in West 
Register Street, towards Princes Street It was 


1685, the bill chamber and extractor’s chamber, 
the accountant in bankruptcy, and the tiend 
office, &c 

In front of the flight of steps which lead to the 
entrance of the original Register House stands the 
bronze equestrian statue of the Duke of Wellington, 
executed by Sii John Steell, R & A , a native sculptor 
1 he bust taken for this figure so pleased the old 
duke that he ordered two to be executed for him, 
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built between 1857 and 1860, at a cost of ^{^27,000, 
from designs by Robert Matheson It is in a 
species of Palladian st}U, with Greek details It 
serves chief!) as the General Registry Office for 
births, deaths, and marriages, with the statistical 
and index dciiartments allotted thereto A su]> 
plemental building in ( onnection w ith both houses 
was built in 1871, from designs b) the *ime archi 
tect, for the reception of record volumes in con 
tmuation of those in the old Register House 
In the new buildings are various departments 
connected with the law courts — suer as the Great 
Seal Office and the office of the Privy Seal 

In the new Register House are also the Chancery 
Office, and the Record of Entails, for which an Act 
was first passed h) the Parliament of Scotland m 


one for Apslc) House, and the other for Eton It 
was erected m 1852, amid considerable ceremony, 
when there were present at the unveiling a vast 
number of pensioners drawn up in the street, many 
minus legs and arms, while a crowd of retired 
officers, all wearing the newly given war-medfl, 
occupied the stejis of the Register House, andvj^eie 
c heered by their old comrades to the echo Many 
met on that day who had not seen each other 
since the peace that followed Waterloo, and when 
the bands struck up such airs as “The garb 
of old Gaul,” and “The Bntish Grenadiers,” 
‘many a withered face was seen to brighten, and 
many an eye grew moi^t , staffs and crutches were 
brandished, aifd the cheering broke forth again 
and again 
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CIIAPILR XLVIII 
T H L SOUTH B R 1 I) O r 

Marlin I Wynd- Legend of the Pnvior— Peebles Wynd The Pridt,r Founded Inte cf Sites— Lung b Book Shop— The Amy Office and 
Ooldsmiths Hill-Mode of Marking the Plate Ihe Corptraii i and (Id Acts conicming it Huntei S iiiarr Merchant Company* 
Hall— The Company s Chirter— 1 le Si k of Broom — Ihtir Mm poly ml I’r ,iress I he (in it S linl of the Merchant 
Company— 7 he C hamber of Commerce Ad un Square— Adam s Houses— Dr Andrew 1 luncan - Lc m ird Horner and the Watt Institution 
— lU Progreas and Vitality 

No sogner was the North Bridge completed than j would be proper to liave the design carried out 
the utility of building one to the south appeared Some time after this, a publication signed “A 
SOiCarly as 1775 the idea of erecting such a bridge Citizen,” appeared, addressed to the pubhc, con- 
was contemplated, at the cost of j£8,6oo sterling, taming pro])Os ds for tht erection of a bridge across 
to raise which it was proposed to have a port at the CoMg'ite, and establishing a permanent fund 
the southern end at which tolls were to be levied, for the support of the c ity poor, and this gave a 
in consequence of which, according to Kincaid, great impetus to the undertaking All parties con- 
the idea was abandoned •cemed having met, the design was approved ot 

No steps were taken in the matter till 1784, whei! and an Act of Parliament obtained for canymg it 
Sir James Hunter Bla’ir w>s elected Lord Provost, on*, and the necessary demolitions were forthwith 
and he caused the site to be examlhed and a report . made In the course of these were swept away the 
made to the Council of the manner m which it [ old Poultry Market, which appears m EdgaPs plan 
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in 1765, and two ancient thoroughfares, the Wynds 
of Marlin and Peebles, with the east side of 
Niddry’s Wynd. 

In Queen Mary's time the corn-market was re- 
moved from the corner of Marlin's Wynd to the 
east end of the Grass-market, where it continued to 
be held till the present century. This wynd led 
to the poultry-market, and ran south from the 
back of the Tron church to the Cowgate, and at the 
time of its demolition contained many book shops 
and stalls, the favourite lounge of all collectors of 
rare volumes, and had connected with it a curious 
legend, recorded by Maitland’s History in 1753. 

John Marlin, a Frenchman, is said to have been 
the first who was employed to pave or causeway 
the High Street, and was so vain of his work that, 
as a monument to his memory, he requested to be 
buried under it, and he was accordingly buried at 
the head of the wynd, which from that time took 
his name. The tradition was further supplemented 
by the fact that till the demolition of the wynd, a 
space in the pavement at that spot was always 
marked by six fiat stones in the form of a grave. 

According to more authentic information," says 
Chambers, “the High .Street was first paved in 
i 53 *» by John and Bartoulme Foliot, who a^ipcar 
to have had nothing in common with this legendary 
Marlin, except country. The grave of at least 
Bartoulme Foliot is distinctly marked by a flat 
monument in the chapel royal at Holyrood.” 

The pavior’s name is perhaps not ([uite “ legen- 
dary " after all, as in the accounts of the Lord High 
Treasurer we have a sum stated as being paid to 
“John Merlyoune," in 1542, for building a Register 
House in the Castle of Edinburgh. 

The father of Sir William Stirling, Bart., who 
was Lord Provost of the city in 1792, and who 
had the merit of being the architect of his own 
fortunes, was a fishmonger at the head of the 
wynd, where his sign, a large clumsy wooden 
black bull, no\y preserved as a relic in the Museum 
of Antiquities, was long a conspicuous object as it 
projected over the narrow way. 

It was at the head of Peebles Wynd, the adjoin- 
ing thoroughfare, in 1598, that Robert Cathcart, 
who ten years before had been wdth Bothwell, 
when the latter slew Sir William Stewart in Black- 
ikiars Wynd, was slain by the son of the latter, 
according to Birrel. 

During the demolitions for the projected bridge 
an ancient seal of block-tin was found, of which 
an engraving is given in the Gentleman's Maga- 
nine for 1788, which says: “It is supposed 'to 
be the arms of Amot, and is a specimen of the 
used for writings, impressions of which were 


directed to be given to the sheriffs' clerks of the 
different counties in Scotland in the time of Queen 
Mary." 

In digging the foundation of the central pier, 
which was no less than twenty-two feet deep, many 
coins of the three first English Edwards were found. 
The old buildings, which were removed to make 
room for this public work, were, according to Stark, 
purchased at a trifling cost, their value being fixed 
by the verdict of juries, while the areas on which they 
stood were sold by the city for the erection of new 
buildings on each side of the bridge for ^30,000. 
“It has been remarked,” he adds, “that on this 
occasion the ground sold higher in Edinburgh than 
perhaps ever was known in any city, even in Rome, 
during its most flourishing times. Some of the 
areas sold at the rate of j£^ 6 jOoo per statute acre ; 
others at 09,000 per ditto; and some even so 
high as 50,000 per acre.” 

The foundation stone of the bridge was laid on 
the 1st of August, 1785, by George Lord Haddo, 
(irand Master Mason of Scotland, attended by the 
brethren of all the lodges in town, anti the magis- 
trates and council in their robes, who walked in 
procession from the Parliament House, escorted 
i)y the soldiers of the City Guard—those grim old 
w'arriors, who, says Lord Cockburn, “ had miisketb 
and bayonets, but rarely used them.” 

The bridge was carried on with uncommon dis- 
patch, and was oiien forfoot-pas.sengcrs on the 19th 
of November, 1786, but only partially, for the author 
above (quoted mentions that when he first went to 
the old High School, in 1787, he cros.sed the arches 
upon planks. In the following year it was open for 
carriages. It consists of nineteen arches. That 
over the Cowgate i.s thirty-one feet high by thirty 
wide; the others, namely, seven on the south and 
eleven on the north, are concealed by the buildings 
erected and forming it into a street. From the 
plan and section published by the magistrates at 
the time, it would appear that the descent from 
Nicolson Street is one foot in twenty-two to the 
south pier of the Cowgate arch ; and from thence 
on the north, the ascent to the High Street is ope foot 
in twenty-eight. From the latter to the southern 
end, where the t6wn wall stood, extends SouAh* 
Bridge Street, “in length 1,075 feet by fifty-five 
wide,” says Kincaid, “ including the pavement on 
each side.” 

The first house built here was that numbered 
as I, forming the corner building at the junction 
with the High Street. It was erected by Mr. 
James Cooper, a jeweller, who resided in the upper 
flat, and died in tfliS. 

Except at the central arch, which spans the 
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narrow and picturesque old Cowgate, and where 
there are open railings, nothing is seen upon the 
bridge, but two lines of neat buildings with 
spacious shops, forming a level, a bustling, and in 
every respect ordinary street. 

The continuation of it, opposite the College, is 
erected on five then vacant storeys, exposed for 
sale by the trustees of the bridge in February, 1800, 
at the upset price of ;;^i,5oo each lot, which fetched 

£9,^40- 

No. 49 on this bridge is somewhat celebrated as 
being intimately associated with the name of the 
late David Laing, librarian of the Signet Library, 
who, in October, 1878, closed a long, useful, and 
studious career, and the mere enumeration of whose 
contributions to Scottish history, antictuitics, and | 
literature, would form a long catalogue. In No. 
49 he was long in partnership with his father (whose ^ 
shop had formerly been at the Canongate-head, 
near St. Mary’s Wynd), under the designation of 

William and David Laing,” in 1826; but long ^ 
before that period he had become known to the 
frequenters of the shop as a young man jiossessing 
an immense amount of bibliographic information. 
John Gibson Lockhart gives us a descriptive account 
of the Laings’ establishment, which no doubt was a 
pleasant lounge for him and other literati of the 
day. 

In “ Peter’s Letters to his Kinsfolk ” he writes | 
thus • j 

“As for shops of old books, classics, black- , 
letter, foreign literature, and the like, I never was 
in a great town which possesses so few of tliem as 
this. There is, however, one shop of this sort which 
might cut a very respectable figure, even in places 
where attainments are more in request. It is 
situated, as it ought to be, in the immediate vicinity 
of the College, and consequently (luite out of the 
way of all fashionable promenades and lounges ; 
but, indeed, for anything that I have seen, it is not 
frequented much by young gentlemen of the Uni- 
versity. The daily visitors of Mr. I-»aing seem 1 
rather to be a few scattered individuals of various ' 
classes and professions, among whom, in spite of 
tl\p prevailing spirit and customs of the place, some 
l9V|g of classical learning is still found to linger — I 
retired clergymen and the like, who make no great ! 
noise in the world, and, indeed, are scarcely known | 
to exist by the most part, even by the literary 
people of Edinburgh. The shop, notwithstanding, 
is a remarkably neat and comfortable one, and even 
a lady might lounge in it without having her eye* 
offended or her gown^soil^. It consists of two 
apartments, which are both completely furnished 
with valuable editions of old authors ; and I assure 
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you the antique vellum bindings or oak boards of 
these pr«iu"erous folios are a very refreshing sif^t 
to me aiic.** visiting the gaudy and brilliant stores 
of such a shop as I have just described (referring 
to Messrs. Manners and Miller). Mr. Laing him- 
self is a (}uiet, sedate -looking old gentleman, who, 
although he has contrived to make very rich in 
his business, has .'ttill the air of being somewhat 
' dissatisfied that so much more attention should be 
paid by his fellow-citizens to the flimsy novelties 
of the (lay than to the solid and substantikl articles 
which his magazine displays. Hut his son is the 
chief enthusiast — indeed, he is by far the most 
genuine specimen of the true old-fashioned bioiiu- 
pole that I ever saw exhibited in the ptrson of a 
young man. My friend Wastle (Lockhart) has a 
prodigious liking for liim. Here Wastle commonly 
spends one or two hours every week he is in Edin- 
burgh, turning over, in the company of his young 
friend, all the Aldines, Elzevirs, Wynkin de 
Wordes, and Caxtons, in the collection, nor does 
he often leave the shop without taking some little 
specimen of its treasures home with him. David 
Laing is still a very young man, but Wastle tells 
me that he possesses a truly remarkable degree of 
skill and knowledge in almost all departments of 
bibliography. Since Lunn's death, he says, he does 
not think there is any of the booksellers in London 
superior to him in this way. He publishes a 
catalogue almost every year, and thus carries on a 
very extensive trade with all parts of the island. 
1 believe he has no rival in the whole country. 
This old gentleman and his son are distinguished 
by their classical taste in regard to other things 
besides books. They give an annual dinner to 
Wastle, and he carried me with him the other day 
to one of these anniversaries. I have seldom seen 
a more luxurious display. David and Wastle en- 
tertained us with a variety of stories about George 
Buchanan, the admirable Crichton, and all the 
more forgotten heroes of the Delicm Poetarum 
Srotorufu.** 

William Laing was the first Edinburgh book- 
seller who introduced Continental works to any 
extent into the country, and he broke up a trade 
ring which then existed in Holland. David's book 
lore brought him into frequent intercourse with Sir 
Walter Scott ; and when, in 1823, the Bannatyne 
Club (on the model of the Roxburghe) started, he 
was made secretary, and speedily raised its members 
Srom thirty-one to one hundred. Over thirty-eight 
years he worked in the literary interests of the 
cluB, and was the intimate friend of Scott, Thomas 
Thomson, Lord Chief Commissioner Adam, Lords 
Cockburn, Jeffrey, and others, who belonged to it 
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In 1837 he succeeded Professor Macvey Napier 
as Librarian to the Signet I.ibrary ; and when the 
new and noble library of the University was opened 
he volunteered to arrange it, which he did with 
all the ardour of a bibliomaniac. He was made 
LL.D. of his native university in 1864, and is 
believed to have edited and annotated fully 250 
rare works on Scottish history and antiquities. 
Indeed, no man had a more sincere attachment to 
all that concerned the glorious past of his country 
than David Laing. 

In No. 98 of the Bridge Street are the Assay 
Office and Goldsmith’s Hall. The former is open 
on alternate days, when articles of gold and silver 
that require to be guaranteed by the stamp of 
genuineness, are sent in and assayed. I’he assay 
master scrapes a small quantity of metal off each 
article, and submits it to a test in order to ascertain 
the quality. The duty charged here on each ounce 
of gold plate is 17s. 6d., and on silver plate is. 6d 

One of the earliest incorporated trades of Kdin- 
burgh was that of the hammermen, under which 
were included the goldsmiths, who, in 1586, were 
formed into a separate company. By the articles 
of it, apprentices must serve for a term of seven 
years, and masters are obliged to servo a regular 
apprenticeship of three years or more to make 
them more perfect in their trade. They were, 
moreover, once bound to give the deacon of the 
craft sufficient proof of their knowledge of metals, 
and of their skill in the working thereof. By a 
charter of James VI., all persons not of the corpo- 
ration are prohibited from exercising the trade of 
a goldsmith within the liberties of Edinburgh. 

King James VII. incorporated the company by 
a charter, with additional powers for the regulation 
of jts trade. Those were granted, so it runs, “ be- 
cause the art and science of goldsmiths is exercised 
in the city of Edinburgh, to whic h our subjects 
frequently resort, because it is the seat of our 
supreme Parjiament, and of the other supreme 
courts, and there are few goldsmiths in other 
cities.” 

In virtue of the powers conferred upon it, the 
company, from the date of its formation, tested 
and stamped all the plate and jewellery made in 
Scotland. The first stamp adopted was the triple- 
towered castle, or city arms. “In 1681,” says 
Bremner, in his “ Industries of Scotland,” “a letter 
representing the date was stamped on as well as 
the castle. The letter A indicates that the artic}/; 
bearing it was made in the year between the 29th 
of September, t68i, and the same day in 1682 ; 
the other letters of the alphabet, omitting j and 
w, representing the succeeding twenty-three years. 


Each piece bore, in addition to the castle and date 
letter, the assay-master’s initials. Seven alphabets 
of a different type have been exhausted in record- 
ing the dates ; and the letter of the eighth alphabet, 
for iSCqfis an Egyi^ian capital M. In 1759 the 
standard mark of a thistle was substituted for the 
assay-master's initials, and is still continued. In 
1784 a ‘duty-mark’ was added, the form being 
the head of the sovereign. The silver mace of 
the city of Edinburgh is dated 1617; the High 
Church plate, 1643.” 

The making of spoons and forks was at one 
time an extensive branch of the silversmith trade 
in Edinburgh ; but the profits were so small that 
it has now passed almost entirely into the hands 
of English manufacturers. 

The erection of this bridge led to the formation of 
Hunter Square and Blair Street much about the 
same time and in immediate conjunction w^ith it 
The square and street (where the King’s printing- 
office was placed) were both named from Sir James 
Hunter Blair, who was Provost of the city when 
the bridge was commence<i, but whose death at 
Harrogate, in 1789, did not permit him to see 
the final comjdction of it 

Number 4 in this small sijuare, the north side 
of which is entirely formed by the Tron Church, 
contains the old hall of the Merchant Company of 
Edinburgh, which was formed in 1681. 

But long previous to that year the merchants of 
the city formed themselves into a corporation, 
called the guildr>', from which, for many ages, the 
magistrates were exclusively chosen ; and, by an 
Art of Parliament passetl in the reign of James 
III., each of the incorporated trades in Edinburgh 
was empowered to choose one of their number to 
vote in the election of those who were to govern 
the city, and this guildry was the parent of the 
Merchant Company. “ It was amidst some of the 
most distressing things in our national histoiy — 
hangings of the poor ‘hill folk’ in the Grass- 
market, trying of the patriot Argyle for taking 
the test-oath with an explanation, and so forth — 
that this company came into being. Its nativity 
was further heralded by sundry other things of 
a troublous kind affecting merchandise and \ts 
practitioners.” 

The merchants of Edinburgh, according to Amot 
were erected into a body-corporate by royal charter, 
dated 19th October, 1681, under the name of T/tt 
Company of Merchants of the City of Edinburgh, 
By this charter they were empowered to choose a 
Preses, who is called “ Tl>3 Master,” with twelve 
assistants, a b^asurer,* clerk, and officer. The 
company were further empowered to purchase 
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land, and to make bye-laws for their good govern- 
ment, &c. But a saving clause w'as inserted of the 
rights of the different incorporations of the city. 

The money payable to the funds of this Company 
was, upon admission of a member, ten shillings, 
his yearly quota two shillings, and by a lad 
entering apprentice with a member, five shillings ; 
but the funds arising from these payments were 
chiefly designed for the support of their own poor- 
decayed members and their widows and rhihlren. 

Eighty-two of these merchants, so called, but 
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their wciety and plan of charity, and ever since 
the Stuk of Broom' has been the Aral toast at 
all the convivial meetings of the company." It 
was ruled in their constitution that none who had 
not entered their company should be permitted to 
trade as a merchant in the city, and they were 
empowered to pound all goods exposed to sale in 
contravention oi their nionopi .Using bye-laws. 

One of the first proceedings of the company 
was to invite the Episcopal Dean of Edinburgh 
to compose a prayer to be said at all their nieet- 
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who were chiefly “concerned in the business of cloth 
or clothing alone," on the ist of December, i68i, 
met thp Provost, Sir James Fleming, and the 
iriagistrates* in the High Council House, to hear 
aead the royal charter which had been granted to 
them by Charles II., forming them into a society ' 
for the promotion of commerce and other useful 
purposes. 

That the whole affair was of humble origin i.s 
apparent from the smallness of the sum each w-as ' 
to contribute. As their badge, or symbol, the con-»' 
stituent members adopted Stock of Brootn^ “ a 
modest shrub,” says Chambers? “but with a I 
great tendency to increase. As such they regarded | 


ings. The prayer was prepared in due course, and 
though the comiiany resolved to reward the dean 
for It, It was not until August, 1686, that they 
^ directed Hugh Blair, one of their number, to 
^ furnish him with six ells of fine black cloth for a 
gown, at twenty shillings sterling the ell, if paid 
within twelve months ; and if not, the price was to 
I be augmented till paid, at the discretion of the 
company — so small were its beginnings. 

> On the 9th of Januaiy, t 688 , they realised 
A30 t 3 S- Scots, by pounding certain goods which 
had been exposed in the market contraiy to law, 
oblivious of their prayer against “pside, passion! 
prejudtee, and covetousness," and Hugh Blair was 
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then paid for the dean’s gown. This Hugh Blair was 
the grandson of the eminent Covenanting clergyman 
Robert Blair, who acconipanied the Scottish army 
into England in 1640, and assisted at the negotia- 
tions which led to the Peace of Ripon; and he 
was the grandfather of his namesake, author of the 
famous Sermons and Lectures on Belles-Lettres, 

One of the earliest movements of any importance 
in the history of the company was its accjuisition 
of a hall. Bailie Robert Blackwood, who was master 
in 1691, found a large mansion in the Cowgatc, be- 
longing to Robert Macgill, Viscount Oxenford, the 
price of which would be about 12,000 merks, or 
;£67 o sterling ; and this house the coinjiany pur- 
chased v/ith subscriptions. It was u large quad- 
rangle, surrounding a courtyard, and in a portion ^ 
of it several persons of rank and position had apart- 1 
ments, including the widow of the terrible old 
“ persecutor,” Sir 'I’homas Dalyell of Binns. It 


contained one large apartment, that was adopted 
as a hall, which one of the company, Alexander 
Brand, a bailie of the city — who had a manufactory | 


for stamping Spanish leather with gold, then used 


for the decoration of rooms, before paper-hangings 
were known — liberally offered to decorate, and 
only to charge what was due over and above his 
own contribution of 1 50 Scots. “ Ten years after- 
wards, when accounts came to be settled with the 
then Sir Alexander Brand, it appeared that a 
hundred and nineteen skins of gold leather with a 
black ground had been used, at a total expense of 
;^253 Scots, including the manufacturer's contribu- 
tion. There was also much concernment about a 
piece of waste ground behind ; but the happy 
thought occurred of converting it into a bowling- 
green for the use of the members in the first place, 
and the public in the second. Many years after- 
wards we find Allan Ramsay making Horatian 
allusions to this place of recreation, telling us 
that now in winter, douce folk were no longer 
seen using the biassed bowls on I'homson’s Green 
(Thomson being a subsequent tenant). It is not 
unworthy of notice,” cohtinues Dr. Chambers, 
“that from the low state of the arts in Scot- 


land, the bowls required for this green had to be 
brought from abroad. It is gravely reported to 
the company on the 6th of March, 1693, that the 
bowls are ^ upon the sea homeward.’ Ten pairs 
cost;^6 4s. 3d. Scots.” 

Brand got himself into trouble in 1697 foi 
making what were called “ donations ” to the Privy 
Council. In 1693, he, together with Sir Thopias 
Kennedy of Kirkhill, Provost in 1685, and Sir 
William Binning, Provost in 1676, had contracted 
with the national Government for a supply of 5,000 


stand of arms at a pound each ; but when abroad 
for their purchase, he alleged that the arms could 
not be got under twenty-six shillings a stand. To 
obtain payment of the extra sum (;fi,5oo), the 
two knights bribed the Earls of Linlithgow and 
Breadalbane by a gift of 250 guineas. Hence, when 
the affair was discovered, the then contractors, “for 
the compound fault of contriving bribery and de- 
faming the nobles in question,” were cast in heavy 
fines - Kennedy in ;C8oo, Binning in ;^3oo, and 
Brand in j£soo, “ and to be imprisoned till pay- 
ment was made.” 

It is long since the company’s connection with the 
Cowgate ceased, and even the house they occupied 
there has passed away, being removed to make 
room 'for a pier of George IV. Bridge; and in 
that quarter no memorial of the company now 
remains but the name of Merchant Street, applied 
to a petty line of buildings behind the Cowgate ; 
but the company has still a title to ground rents in 
that part of the city. 

Rich membeis died, leaving becjuests to the 
company for the relief of decayed brethren ; but 
so wealthy and prosperous was the body, that 
when a legacy of ;^3,5oo was left to them in 1693 
by Patrick Aikinhcad, a Scottish merchant of Dant- 
zig, they had not a single member in need of mone 
tary aid ; and soon after, the company became en- 
gaged in the erec'tion of a hosjiital for the education 
of the daughters of the less prosperous members, on 
the ground now occupied by the Industrial Museum. 
Though originally de.signed by Mrs. Mary Erskine, 
a .scion of the House of Mar, the princii)al expense 
of the institution fell on the company, and the 
governors were made a body corporate by an Act 
of Parliament in 1707. 

In 1723, a merchant named George Watson, 
who, in 1696, had commenced life as a clerk with 
Sir John Dick, died and left the company 1 2,000 
sterling for children of the other sex, and enabled 
them to found the hospital which still bears his 
name. 

After the Union, long years followed ere national 
enterprise or industry found a fair field for^ action, 
and produced ih^ results that created the Edin- 
burgh of to-day ; and it was not till the reign* of 
George III. that her merchants, like those else- 
where, had ceased in any degree to depend upon 
prohibitions and the exclusive rights of dealing 
in merchandise. 

In the eighteenth century a considerable aristo- 
cratic element was infused Jnto mercantile life in 
Edinburgh. “To take the leading firms,” says 
Chambers, “among the sUk mercers: Of John 
Hope and Company, the said John Hope was a 
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younger son of Hope of Rankeillour, in Fife. Of 
Stewart and Lindsay, the former was the son of 
Charles Stewart of Ballechin, and the latter a 
younger son of Lindsay of Wormiston. Among the 
leading drapers : In the firm of Lindsay and Douglas, 
the former was a younger son of Lindsay of Eagle- 
scairnie, and the latter of Douglas of Garvaldfool. 
Of Dundas, Inglis, and Callender, the first was a son 
of Dundas of Fingarth, in Stirlingshire, the family 
from which the Earl of Zetland and Baron Ames- 
buiy are descended ; the second was a younger 
son of Sir John Inglis of Cramond, and succeeded 
to that baronetage, which, it may be remarked, 
took its rise in an Edinburgh merchant of the 
seventeenth century. Another eminent cloth-deal- 
ing firm, Hamilton and Dalrymple, comj^rehended 
John Dalrymple, a younger brother of the well- 
known Lord Hailes and a grandson of the first 
Lord Stair. He was at one time Master of the 
Merchant Company. In a fourth firm, Stewart, 
Wallace, and Stoddart, the leading partner was a 
son of Stewart of Duneam.” 

The Edinburgh Chamber of Commerce and 
Manufactures is an oflshoot of the old Merchant 
Company in 1786, and consists of a chairman and 
deputy, with about thirty directors and other officers, 
and has led the van in patronising and promoting 
liberal measures in trade and commerce generally. 

The schools of the Edinburgh Merchant Com- 
pany are among the most prominent institutions 
of the city at this day. 

More than twenty years before the erection of the 
South Bridge, the celebrated Mr. Robert Adam, of 
Maryburgh in Fifeshire, from whose designs many of 
the principal edifices in Edinburgh were formed, and 
who was appointed architect to the king in 1762, 
built, on that piece of ground whereon the south-we.st 
end of the Bridge Street abutted, two very large 
and handsome houses, each with large bow windows, 
which, being well recessed back, and having the 
College buildings on the south, formed what was 
called Adam Square. In those days the ground 
in front of these was an open space, measuring 
about 250 feet one way by 200 the other, nearly 
t9 Robertson’s Close in the Cowgate, which was 
fopcealed by double rows of trees. 

In one of these houses there resided for many 
years, and died on the 28th July, 1828, Dr. Andrew 
Duncan, First Physician to His Majesty for Scot- 
land, and an eminent citizen in his day, so much 
so that his funeral was a public one. “ The cus- 
tom of visiting Arthur’s Seat early on the morning 
of the 1st of May is, dr rather was, observed with 
great enthusiasm by the inhabitants of Edin- 
burgh,” says the editor of “ Kay’s Portraits.'’ “ Dr. 


Duncan was one of the most regular in his devotion 
to the ',)ueen of May during the long period of 
fifty yearb, and to the veny last he performed his 
wonted pilgrimage with all the spirit, if not the 
agility, of his younger years. On the 1st of May, 
1826, two years before his death, although aged 
eighty-two, he paid his annual visit, and on the 
summit of the hill read a few lines of an address to 
Alexander Duke of (iordon, the oldest peer then 
alive.” The Doctor was the originator of the Cale- 
donian Horticultural Society, and the first* projector 
of a lunatic asylum in Edinburgh. 

Latterly the houses of Adam were occupied by 
the Edinburgh Young Men’s Christian Association, 
and the Watt Institution and School of Arts, 
which was founded by Mr. Leonard Homer, 
F.R.S., a native, and for many years a citizen, oi 
Edinburgh, the son of Mr. John Horner, of Messrs. 
Inglis and Horner, merchants, at the Cross. The 
latter years of his useful life were spent in London, 
where he died in 1 864, but he always visited Edin- 
burgh from time to time, and evinced the deepest 
interest in its welfare. In 1843 he published the 
memoirs and correspondence of his younger brother, 
the gifted Francis Horner (the friend of Lans- 
downe, Jeffrey, and Brougham), who died at Pisa, 
yet won a cenotaph in Westminster Abbey. 

To an accidental conversation in 182T, in the 
shoj) of Mr. Bryson, a watchmaker, the origin of 
the school has been traced. Mr Homer asked 
whether the young men brought to Mr. Bryson's 
trade received any mathematical education, and 
the latter replied that, “it was seldom, if ever, 
the case, and that daily experience showed the 
want of this instruction ; but that the expense 
and usual hours of teaching mathematical classes 
]>ut it out of the power of working tradesmen to 
obtain such education.” The suggestion then 
occurred to Mr. Homer to devise a plan by which 
such branches of scieme as would benefit the 
mechanic might be taught at convenient hours and 
at an expense within his reach ; and the idea was 
the more favourably entertained because such a 
scheme was already in full operation at Anderson’s 
Institution in (Basgow, and the foundation of the 
Edinburgh School of Art in the winter of 1821 
was the immediate result. 

With Mr. Horner many gentlemen well-known 
in the city cordially co-operated ; among these were 
Sir David Brewstei, Principal of the University, 
J)r. Brunton, Mr. (afterwards Lord) Murray, Pro- 
fessor Pillans, Mr. Playfair, architect, Mr. Robert 
Br)^on, and Mr. James Mylne, brassfounder. 

To enable young tradesmen to become ao 
quainted with the principles ot chemistry and. 
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mechanicSi and such other branches of science as 
were necessary in their \arious crafts, an association 
was formed, and with this general object in view 
the School of Arts was duly inaugurated on the 
i6th of October 1821 by a meeting at which the 
Lord Provost, afterwards Sir William Aibuthnot, 
Bart, presided The two leading rlassea then 
established, and which continue to this day to be 
fundamental subjects of education in the school, 
were Chemistry and Mechanical or Natural Philo 
sophy The hrst meetings of the school wcit in a 


General Hope, it was resolved that an edifice 
should be erected with that view, appropriate to 
the name and character of Watt, and that it snould 
be employed for the accommodation of the School 
of Arts and to promote the interests of the class 
from which he spring 

I he directors had by them ^^400, which they 
resolved to add as a subscription for this memorial, 
to the end that their school should have a per- 
manent building of Its own , but it w is not till 
1851 that arrangements were comjileted, by which. 
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humble edifice in Niddrv Street but after a time it 
was moved to one of the Jarge houses described 
in Adam Square 

Continued success attended the school from 
Its opening, it had the support of all classes of 
citizens, particulirly those connected with the 
learned professions the subscription list showing 
a sum of > early, and from this the directors, 
by thnfty man igement w ere able to put aside money 
from time to time as a future building fund a 

For the purpose of erecting a memorial in 
honour of James Watt at Edinburgh, a meeting 
was held m Juh, 1824 On the motion of the 
late Lord Cockburn, seconded by the Solicitor- 


instead of erecting a new house, the old one in 
Adam Square, which had been occupied by the 
school for nearly thirty years, was pui chased, when 
the accumulated fund amounted to j^i 700, an^ 
the directors addifig ;£8oo, obtained the hoysft 
for 500 afttr which it took the name of 7 Ae 
Jf att Institution and ScJiool of Arts 
In Mav, 1854, the directors placed a statue of 
James Watt, on a granite pedestal, m the little 
square before the school, where both remained 
tiU 1871, when the building in Adam Square, which 
had become too small for thb requirements of the 
institution, was pulled down, with those which ad 
joined It, to make way for the broad and spacious 
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thoroughfare named Chambers Street, to whic^ the 
school was transferred in the winter of 1873-4. 

The new edifice cost 3,000, but the accommo- 
dation is more suitable and ample than that of the 
old. Though for many years the directors adhered 
to their original plan of confining the subjects of in- 
struction to Chemistry, Natural Philosophy, and 
Mathematics, in later years, at the request of a 
number of students, the range of education was 
greatly enlarged. Hence, classes for English Lan- 


guage and Literature were instituted in 1837 ; for 
History and Economic Science in 1877 ; for Physi- 
ology in 1863; for French in 1843; German in 
1866; Latin in 1874; Botany in 1870 ; Pitman's 
Short-hand in 1873 ; Greek in 1875 ; Geology in 
1872 ; Biology, Free-hand Drawing, and the Theory 
of Music, in 1877. In April, 1879, the institution 
I was handed over to the Heriot Trust, as a People's 
College, at a meeting presided over by the Hon. 
Lord Shand, a patron of the school. 


CHAPTER XLTX. 


THE PLEASANCE AND ST. LEONARDS. 

The Convent of St. Mary— Friendb Burial Place— Old Chirurgeutis’ Hall— Sut];eon Square- “ Hamilton’s Folly " The Gibbet— Chapel and 
Hospital of St. Leonard— Davie Deans’ Cottage- “ llie Innocent Railway ’’-First Public Dispensary 


At a period subsequent to the i)anic after Flodden 
there was built across the junction of St. Mary’s 
W3md with the Pleasance, parallel with the south 
back of the Canongate, an arched barrier named 
St Mary's Port. South of this, sixty yards from the 
south-east angle of the city wall and near the foot 
of the present Roxburgh Street, stood the convent 
of St Mary, which must have been a branch of the 
Franciscan House of “ S. Maria di Campagni," so 
much patronised by Pope Urban II., in the Parmese 
city of Placentia — as the latter name was given to 
the foundation in Edinburgh, long since corrupted 
into Pleasance^ though the place was of old called 
Dearenough. It is unknown by whom or when it 
was founded, and nothing of it now remains save 
a fine piece of alabaster carving, representing our 
Saviour brought before the Jewish high-priest, 
which was discovered among its ruins, and pre- 
sented to the Antiquarian Museum in 1781. 

The name of Pleasance is borne by the narrow, 
quaint, and straggling street southward till- it joins 
lie other ancient suburb of St. Leonard, of which 
it seems to have formed a portion, as proved by a 
charter of Charles I. confirming the magistrates in 
the superiority of “ the town of St. Leonard.” In it 
are many houses, or the basements thereof, that 
date from the early part of the sixteenth century. 
•St John's Hill and this now absorbed village 
occupy the long ridge that overlooks the valley 
at the base of the Craigs, and the whole of which 
seems to have been the ecclesiastical property in 
earlier ages of several foundations, all of which 
were subject to the Abbots of Holyrood. 

On the east side of the street is still a great 
quadrangular edifice, called Bell's Brewery (long 


famous for its ale), which is shown as such in 
Edgar’s Map in 1765, and was nearly consumed by 
fire in 1794 ; and near it is still the Friends’ meet- 
ing-house and burial-ground, in which are interred 
the Millars of Craiganlinie, the Hereditary Master 
Gardeners to the king. 'J'his sect, whose members 
underwent much persecution in the early part of 
Uie eighteenlli century, and were often arrested 
by the town guard for j)reaching in the streets, and 
thnist into the Tolboolh, had their first place of 
worship in Peebles Wynd, where it was built in 
1 730. Though it was roofed,” says the Cmrant 
for Septcmbei, “ there is as yet no window in if, 
but some merrily observe these peoj)le have light 
within.” 

On the west side of the Pleasance, and immedi- 
ately within the south-east angle of the city wall 
referred to, stood the old Chirurgeons' Hall, in the 
High School yards. The surgeons and barbeis 
were formed into a corporation by the town-council 
on the I St of July, 1505 ; under the seal of cause, 
or charter, certain rules were prescribed for the 
good order of this fraternity. On the 13th of 
October in the following year James V. r^Ltified 
this charter; and Queen Mary, says Amot, “i* 
consideration of the great attendance required «oi^ 
surgeons upon their patients, granted them an ex- 
emption from serving upon juries, and from watch- 
ing and warding within the city of Edinburgh, 
privileges which were afterwards confirmed by 
Parliament.” 

* On the 25th of February, 1657, the surgeons and 
apothecaries were, at tjieir*' request, united into 
one community. This was ratified by Parlia- 
ment, and from that time the corporation ceased 
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entirely to act as barbers. In consequence, the 
council, on the 26th July, 1682, recommended the 
new corporation to supply the city with a sufficient 
number of persons qualified “to shave and cut 
hair,*’ and who should continue to be upon it ; but 
in 1722 it ceased to have all connection with the 
barbers, save that the latter were obliged to enter 
all their apprentices in a register kept by the 


Castk of Clouts,” in the spirit of that talent which 
the have of conferring absurd sobriquets. 

By the wayside to Duddingstone, south of the 
Pleasance, a rising piece of ground or slight emi- 
nence is called Mount Hooly, a corruption of 
Mount Holy, which marks the site of the chapel 
of St. Leonard and of a hospital dedicated to the 
same saint. As is the case with most of the 


surgeons. By a charter of George 111 ., dated 14th ecclesiastical edifices in Edinburgh, nothing is 
March, 1778, the corjioration was erected into “ 'I'he known as to when or by whom either the, chapel or 
Royal College of Surgeons of the City of Kdin> ^ hospital was built, and not a vestige remains of 
burgh,” a document which established a scheme of ' either now. 

provision for the widows and children of members. I'he chapel, ere it became a ruin, was the scene 
In the old edifice overlooking the Pleasance the . of a remarkably traitorous tryst, held by the 


College held all its 
meetings till the erec- 
tion of the new hall, 
to be referred to in its 
place; but the name of 
the first establishment 
still survive.s in the ad- 
jacent Surgeon Square. 

In it was a theatre for 
dissection, a museum, 
in which a mummy 
was long the chief 
curiosity, and the hall 
was hung with portraits 
of surgeons who had 
grown to eminence 
after it was built. 

William .Smellie, 

F.R;S. and F.A.S., an 
eminent printer, and 
well known as the 
author of the “Philo- 
sophy of Natural His- 
tory” and the translator of Buffon, was bom in one 
of the quaint old houses of the Pleasance in 1 740. 

A curious three-storeyed edifice, having a large 
archway, peaked gables, and dormer window.s, 
beaiing the date of 1709, stood on the south 
side of the Pleasance, and was long known as 
“ Hanwlton’s Folly,” from the name of the proprie- 
jor, who was deemed unwise in those days to build 
'*a house so far from the city, and on the way that led 
to the gibbet on which the bodies of criminals were 
hung. But the latter would seem to have been in 
use till a much later period, as in the Coiirant for 
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Douglas faction on the 
2nd of February, 1528, 
having nothing less in 
view than the assassi- 
nation of their sove- 
reign, James V., “the 
Commons King,” who 
was the idol of his 
people. They were to 
enter the palace of 
Holyrood by a window 
near the head of the 
king’s bed in the night, 
and under the guid* 
ance of Sir James 
Hamilton, one the mo- 
narch loved and trusted 
much; but the das- 
tardly plot was dis- 
covered in time, and 
by the energetic mea- 
.sures taken to emsh the 
devisers of it, peace 
and good government were secured to Edinburgh 
for a period. 

At St. I.eonard’s Loan, which bounded the 
jiroperty of the abbots of Holyrood on the south, 
separating it on the side from the western flank of 
the vast Burghmuir, there stood in ancient times a 
memorial known as Umphraville’s Cross, erected 
in memory of some man of rank who perished 
there in a conflict of which not a memory remains. 
The cross itself had doubtless been demolished 
as a relic of idolatry at the Reformation ; but in 
1810, its base, a mass of dark whinstone, with a 


December, 1761, there are advertised for sale four square hole in its centre, wherein the shaft had 
tenements, “ lying at the head of the P]ca.sance, on ^ been fixed, was still remaining on the ancient site, 
the east side of the joad leading to the gibbet^* till it was broken up for road metal! 


Here still stands a goodly house of three storeys, 
which was built about 1724 by a i^ealthy tailor, and 
which in consequence has been denominated “ the 


^In his “ Diary,” Birrel records that on the and 
April, 1600, “being the Sabbath-day, Robert 
Achmuty, barber, slew James Wauchope at the com- 
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bat in St. Leonard’s Hill, and upon the 23rd the said 
Robert was put in ward in the Tolbooth of Edin- 
burgh. In the meantime of ]iis being in ward, he 
hung ane cloak without the window of the Iron 
House, and another within the window there, and 
saying that he was sick, and might not see the 
light, he had acquafortis continually seething at the 
iron window, while (till) at last the iron was eaten 
through.” Then, one morning, he desired his aj)- 


1831. It is still in existence, but has undergone 
' great changes. 

I To see the train start by successive carriages 
' for Dalkeith was then one of “ the sights ” of 
Edinburgh. “Towards the close of its * horsy' 

I day.s,” says Bremncr (in his “ Industries of Scot- 
land”), “when railways worked by locomotives 
' became common, this railway, w'ith its lumbering 
carriages, slow-paced steeds, and noisy officials, 


prentice-boy to watch when the town guard should 
be dismissed, and to give him a sign thereof by 
waving his handkerchief. This was done, and tying 
“ ane tow,” or rope, to the window, he was about 
to lower himself into the street ; but the guard 
“ spied the wave of the handcurch, and sae the said 
Robert was disappointit of his intention and 
device.” On the loth of April he was conve)ed 
down to the Market Cross, and there beheaded on 
the scaffold, by the Maiden probably. 

In 1650, when Cromwell’s army was repulsed by 
the Scottish under Leslie, he made an attempt to 
turn the flank of the latter at this point. “ Knrirc ling 
Arthur’s Scat, a strong column of infantry, a brigade 
of cavalry, and two pieces of cannoiv attempted to 
enter the city by the southern road that led from 
the Pleasance. On this Campbell of Lawyers 
brought his regiment of musketeers at double quick 
march up the glen by the base of Salisbury Craigs 
to the ruins of St. Leonard’s chapel, and taking 
an alignment behind the hedges and walls of | 
the King’s Park, jioured from thence a deadly 
fire, which drove back the infantry in disorder. 
They threw aside their muskets, pikes, and col-, 
lars of bandoliers, and fled, abandoning their | 


was laughed at as an old-fashioned thing; but 
many persons have pleasant recollections of holiday 
trips made over the line. Then, as now, people 
took advantage Of the fast days to spend a few 
hours outside the city, and it was no uncommon 
thing for the Dalkeith railway to bear away four or 
five thousand iileasure-scckers on such occasions.” 
No accident ever having occurred on this line, it 
bears the name of the “ Innocent Railway,” under 
which title it appears in one of Robert Chambers’s 
pleasant essays. 

St. Leonard’s Hill and all its locality are in- 
separably connected with the boyhood of the cele- 
brated piiilosopher and phrenologist, (jcorgc Combe, 
who s])ent the summer months of his earlier years 
with his aunt, Mrs. Margaret Sinclair, whose hus- 
band was projwietor of a brewery, a garden, and 
other ground there. 

At the junction of the Pleasance ^^ith St. 
Leonards, an old street, known as the h.ast Cross 
Causeway branches north-westward. Here was to 
be found the latest example of the legendary door- 
head so peculiar to Edinburgh 1701 God’s 
l*R()Vii)i*M I .” It was over the door of a house in 
which T.ady Jane Douglas, wife of Sir John Stew-art, 


cannon, which were brought off by the horse of Grandtully, is said to have resided duiing some 
brigade.” of the years of her long-contested ]»eerage case 

St. Leonard’s Hill corresponds somewhat in w'ith the Duke of Hamilton ; and wdiere she — the 
position, but not in contour, with the locality of sister of the last duke of the grand old Douglas 
Davie Deans' story in Sir Walter Scott’s “ Heart of line — ^was in circumstances so reduced that she was 
Midlothian,” and an ancient cottage is actually compelled to work at the wash-tub while rocking 
indicated as being his in the Post-office majis. with her foot the cradle wherein lay her son, who 
Eastward of this, the ridge of the hill bears the became Lord Douglas of Douglas in 1790. 
name of Kaim Head, indicating that of old a camp In this quarter of the city there was founded 
had been there. in West Richmond Street, in 2776* ^ 

Sl Leonard’s coal depot and railway station public dispensary in Edinburgh, chiedy thrpugl? 
have destroyed all the old and picturesque ameni- the exertions of Andrew Duncan, M.D., whose per-^ 
ties of the locality. The station was erected here trait, painted by Raeburn, now hangs in the hall, 
on the formation of a railway from Edinburgh to The good doctor lived long enough to see his 
Dalkeith in 1826, but the traffic did not begin until generous labours crowned with complete success. 
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